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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Doc OR Duchal, 4 few weeks before 
his death, having formed a reſolutian, 
at the earneſt ſolicitation of a perſon he had 
a high regard for, to print a volume of his 
Sermons ; and having mentioned the parti- 
cular - diſcourſes which he thought of to com- 
poſe it; his friends who were acquainted 
with that ef, on, were ef opinion it ſhould 
be carried inta execution, with as little delay 
as the other huſizeſs f thoſe wha had the 
care of it would admit; and accordingly they 
20W giue this volume to the public, without 
waiting to ſelect any more from that very 
large —— valuable fund they are in poſ- 
Jeſſe of ; and without waiting for. an ac- 
count of the life, of the excellent Author, 
which they would have wiſhed to have pre- 
od fa it, hag 4 proper one been Pre- 
hen ; . We. 


Is inflce. to bin, the public muſt ze in- 
formed, that the . Sermons were 


awritten 


* 
 ApverTISEMENT, 
quritten without any view to the preſs, and that 
they are only @ ſpecimen of his ordinary week- 
ly Iabours , neither had he reviſed any of them, 
which there is cauſe to lament, as they 
. Certainly would bave been mach improved 
had he liued to pave publiſhed them him- 


Fr 


* The Editors notwithſtanding, Hatter them- 
Ae, that as they are now offered, they 
will be thought 4 valuable prejent by atten- 
tive and judicious readers ; and that ſuch 
will receive much pleaſure and improvement 
from them, If they find that this volume 
meets with encouragement, they propoſe to 
ſelect more volumes; of which Ag manu- 

pts in their hands will afford many, per- 
haps as valuable, and which will probably 
prove more generally acceptable, as the ſub- 
jets may be more practical. | 


The laſt five Sermons have been added, 
pon the information of the printer that ſo 
many would be requiſite to make a full vo- 
ume; the former thirteen only had been in- 
tended by the author, as he . wo 
would have been fuſſcient. 
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SERMON 1 


Eternal life the Rewked of patient 
Continuance i in well doing. 


| Rom. IL 7. 


Tr then take by patient continuance in well 
doing feet for glory, and honour, and im- 
* eternal life. | 


HAT the word eternal ; is to be 
taken here in the ſtrict and pro- 
per ſenſe, as ſignifying duration 
mwoicithout end, will plainly ap- 
Pear from many parallel places of ſcrip- 
turt; but eſpecially from conſidering the 
7 of the faithful ſervants of God who 
are admitted as heirs, of immortality. 
They are made perfect; they receive the 
bleſſedneſs of the Heavenly ſtate as the 
ve ward of patient continuance in well do- 
ing upon ene en obe- 


Tits dience, 


. Eternal Life the Reward 


Sx R M. dience, ſincere, though imperfect: But 


we are taught, that in this ſtate of reward 


they ſhall be perfect; that is, delivered final- 


ly from all moral infirmity ; and have the 
good affections in lively exerciſe, without 


the leaſt mixture of what is impure. Now, 


in ſuch a ſtate as this, they muſt be the 
objects of God's love and high compta- 
cential delight. And can it be imagined 
at all poſſible, that God, a being of moſt 
perfect goodneſs, and eternally and un- 
changeably diſpoſed to communicate being 
and happineſs, will ever deſtroy the being 
of thoſe whom he loveth, and in whom 
ke conſtantly delighteth. Every one muſt 
at once ſee that this is impoſſible, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe a neceſſity laid upon him: 
And who can imagine ſuch a neceſſity ? Or 
whence can it poſſibly ariſe? The holy 
ſcriptures ſpeak. of great numbers of An- 
gels in heaven, who have retained their 
purity, | innocence, and goodneſs ; wi 
encompaſs the throne of God, and ſtagd 
ready as his miniſters to execute his com- 
mands throughout the uni verſe; creatures 
endowed with great power, and who en- 


joy high felicity. Can any one imagine that 


the father of ſpirits will deſtroy the being 


of ury of theſe? haken them though 
guilty 


4 
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guilty of no fault, but in all poſſible re- SER NM. 
ſpects like the Eternal Father, and beloved I. 
of him! Deſtroy ſuch | exalted creatures 
as are indeed the glory of the creation, 
and ho yield to the Creator, according 
to.our way, of ſpeaking, the higheſt de- 
light ! And may we not reaſon in the ſame: 
manner with reſpect to the ſpirits of the 
juſt, who ſhall be preſented before the 
preſence of divine glory-without ſpot and 
blameleſs ? Their life, no, doubt, will be 
everlaſting ; and tho the words tranſlated 
eternal, are in ſome places of ſctipture 
manifeſtly applied to a very long con- 
tinued duration, which is not infinite, 
but determinable; yet in the caſe before 
us, What we know of the divine good- 

neſs, and of the ſtate of the perfected ſer- 
vants of, God, make it very . 
fo us to think that theſe — — to be 
3 in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, as ſignifying 
duration without end. And I can ſee no- 
| thing to object againſt this, unleſs, we 
ſhould 1 imagine that the family of God 
ſhould ſo increaſe i in numbers that there 
ſhould be no room for them! A wild 
ſuppoſition that there ſhould be no room 


for them 1 in the immenſity of ſpace] 
Ba  ' Taking 


Ft 4{ths.- 


> \#4 


. Rs 


„ | 


| 


lad 


irtcota prehenfible 


J Zinni 
| 8-27 Lek us coutit 'otft 'thiffions of 


Ende 2 th Rr 


fer bants f an live through all the 


* i it, then, for pranted, that the 
ef eternity; I fhall in tlie pteſett diſ- 


courfe, offer what riay illuſtrate the preat- 
nefs of this object; and then, fübjoin 
ſothe refleQions which ſtem to be nättraf 
ee OR zi! 
hy 62205 — — a drexd- 
tght. Dreadff it maſt 

be, . ee to fuck as are Appre- 
henfiye of © thlitþpinets int it. Aud at 
allug furely te fuch as'#joice in well 
grounded hope.” Abet fafivity which is 
by the Hüten mind, 4h 

is, Lag ay, dverwhelmiß to it, Fet ie, 
in its previthels,” Piafilg; pledlitiy becatile 
Ae e To 3 of exiſtence 
during, be the'powet 
4 fdmibets which we 1 pony 
Al the thillions of years of apes whith 
figurescatt © 5 5 bit eit this 
vatt film of d. is expended; kt Is But 
s, Antl us far from 4 period 


as many as there ate atoms which 
. a7 the "palin of the Mat. 
Tüten. et this vaſt fum is nothihg 


to. eternity. or can human invetition 


find out any thing to \ reſemble i it. Never, 


never 
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never to come to an end, ar be nearer jt-S E R . 


Amazing thought! And js ſueh duration 


It is. Becauſe I live, you Hall live alſo. 
Live a liſe immortal like mine. This is 
infinitely pleaſing. How yaluable muſt 
the gift of happy exiſtence be accounted, 
As it is never to be recalled ! How much 
to he adored the goodneſs from which it 
Howeth ? But now, in com ariſon to eter- 
nity, what an inconſiderable thing is the 
time which hath paſſed ſince the creation 
of this world? How. much leſs conſider- 
able the life of any of the individuals of 
mankind ? Of this more afterwards. 8 

But let us leave the greatneſs of this 
ſubjeck, which is too vaſt for the human 
mind, to comprehend, or form any ade- 
quate idea. 0 Tay make ſome uſeful re- 
flections u | 
And ir Goa hath intended eternal 
duration for his ſervants, we may affure 
aurſelves be hath intended them hig h hap- 
pineſs i in it. Nothing elſe could füt eter- 
nity. In our preſent fate, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrong. deſire of life K our 


maker hath wiſely and gracioyfly pl anted 
in the beart « of man, and notwi ding 
** natural e men feel of going 

B 3 into 


to be — portion and inheritance of man 7 
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su M. into a ſcene they never ſaw, and the par- 


ticulars of which they know not; yet 


ow. frequently doth a ſatiety of life 


creep upon men, and make them even in 
a cool and diſpaſſionate ſtate of their 
minds, in a manner tired of it; and this 
not only when perſons are preſſed with 
great and manifold calamities, not only 
when the infirmities of age have com- 
ed them about, but in a ſtate and cir- 
cumfſtances of life very tolerable, and in 
which there is evidently great enjoyment. 
Soloman has told us, long ago, that there is 
nothing new under the ſun; and it is not at 
all unnatural, that the conſtant repetition 
of the ſame things ſhould come in time to 
fit heavy upon the mind. In the lives of 
moſt men, the things which are coͤnſtantly 
repeated lie indeed within a very ſmall and 
narrow compaſs. We ſee, it is true, hu- 
man life, in ſome reſpects, a good deal 
varied in the ſtages of it; new taſtes in 
life and new deſires appear, together with 
objects of gratification provided for them; 
in infancy, in childhood, in youth and 
mature age, we ſee a great variety of de- 
ſire and taſte, of buſineſs, and occupation, 
and purſuits; and often from maturity to 
old age, there are ſuch remarkable revo- 
lutions 
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Iutions in the ſtate and circumſtances ofS ERM. 


men, as maketh the world appear in a 
manner new to them. But as that no- 
velty, which is ſo remarkable and plea- 
{ling in infancy and childhood, and gives 
ſo great pleaſure, inſenſibly wears off; 
ſo doth the novelty of all the articular 
objects which appear through life. They 
may, as new, greatly pleaſe for a time, 
but then that pleafure decays, and ſome- 
thing elſe is wanted. But whatever va- 
riety, in theſe inſtances, may be an life, yet 
it is in moſt reſpects very much the ſame 
thing. And, as hath beer tai d, it is not 
at; all unnatural that this ſhould beget 
ſatiety. A ſatiety which I acknowledge 
our Maker hath ballanced very wiſely by 
ſome affections he hath planted in us; 
ſuch particularly as the liking we contract 
to places we have long frequented, com- 
pany with which we have long been fa- 
miliarly converſant : How uneaſy are 
many .perſons found, who are under a 
neceſſity of changing their country, and 
parting with their old friends ? Novelty, 
often, in ſuch caſes, miniſters no joy; on 
the contrary, it is great pain and diſtreſs to 
enter into a new ſcene. Thus things are 


nn, ordered by the ſupreme ruler. But 
B 4 after 
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Sz RM. aſter all, it is known, that ſatiety of life 


— 


objects of delight which effectually en- 


is not intirely kept off by ſuch things. 
It doth often grow upon men; and per- 
ſons who think attentively will be of 
opinion, that Solomon's way of thinking is 
juſt, who maketh it one cauſe why the 
world is vanity and vexation of ſpirit, 
that there is nothing new under the ſun. 
In a word, it is natural that a ſcene al- 
ways the ſame, ſhould be tireſome: It 
muſt be ſo, where there are not objects 
of delight which effectually fix the mind; 
or where that which men. are engaged in, 
as their buſineſs and labour, does not pro- 
duce what they highly eſteem and value; 
ſuch as a decent and comfortable provi- 
ſion for the ſupport of life, and for the 
comfort and convenience of it. And, if 
it is found that perſons contract a ſatiety 
of life, even in this ſnort duration of it, 
how great muſt that ſatiety be, if life 
were continued through many ages; eſ- 
8 if it were to be without end. 
ut it hath been ſaid, that if there are 


gage and fix the mind to them, this will 
prevent any painful ſatiety from taking 
poſſeflion of it. For no one ever can be tired 
a An object wy” dear to him, and-in 

which, 


® AmwnSS 6 a6 0. RE 
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which, for that reaſon, his ſatisfaction SE R N. 
may be ſaid to be always freſh. And I. 
therefore we may conclude it is moſt ſuit - 
able to a ſtate of indeterminable duration. 
that there ſhould be objects of delight 
upon which the heart ſhall unalterably 
fix, and which ſhall conſtantly yield moſt 
pure and exquiſite joy. This will indeed 
forbid all ſatiety of being, and render 
fruition always freſh and flouriſhing. Such 
objects, in our preſent tate, even to the 
worthieſt and happicſt men, are but few, I 

ſpeak now of external objects. But it is 
much to my preſent: purpoſe; and will 
prepare us to judge the more: juſtly of the 
world above, to obferve, that our pureſt 
joys in this life ſpring from a conſciouſneſs 
of a right moral ſtate, and from that frui- 
tion of our Maker, however it may be 
| comparatively imperfect, of which in our 
preſent Rate we are capable. Theſe, above 
all things elſe, relieve the mind from a 
a painful fatiety. I do not mean that they 
ö make men fond of this life; for the con- 
trary is the truth; they may be the means 
of making perſons earneſtly deſirous of 
exchanging this life for another. But if 
they do not prevent a ſatiety of mortal 
life, they 9 prevent all ſatiety of 
ly being. 
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Sn x M. being. He who is conſcious to himſelf of 


a right moral ſtate, who hath excellent 


 —iſpoſitions reigning 1n him, and worthy 


affeQions in lively exerciſe, hath within 
himſelf a conſtant fund of pure delight ; 
and his reflecting thoughts muſt. always 
give him joy. It is not poſſible for a per- 
ſon in this caſe not to have a pleaſing re- 
liſh of exiſtence : And all experience may 
be appealed to, whether when the powers 
and afteQions of the mind are in a proper 
ſtate and exerciſe, the heart doth not 
exult. The internal, the moral beauty 
muſt always appear a lovely a raviſhing 
form. And no delight upon earth can be 
equal to that which a perſon taſteth, who 
is juſtly an object of eſteem and love to 
himſelf. So Salomon obſerveth, Prox. xiv. 14. 
that the backſlider in heart ſhall be filled with 
his own ways, aud a good man ſatisfied from 
himſelf. And then the joyful contempla- 
tion of the Supreme Being and his per- 
fections, who is the governor of the whole 
univerſe, and the maintaining a daily 


intercourſe with him in meditation, and 


in acts of devotion, greatly elevate the 
mind, and caſt a pleaſing light upon exiſ- 
tence in every circumſtance of it. This 


fruition of God, however 1 in our preſent 
| ſtate 
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ſtate imperfect, yet muſt make exiſtence 8 R NM. 


always appear an in valuable bleſſing; and 


what doth not admit of painful ſatiety, " Y © 


God 1s to good men an inexhauſtible foun- 
tain of joy and happineſs, and no object 
whatſoever can as thoroughly engage the 
heart. And from what good men taſte 
and experience of this upon earth, they 
may judge what the perfect in heaven en- 
joy: Enjoy in a ſtate in which all the 
powers rational and moral are in the high- 
eſt perfection, and in which they ſhall 
have a moſt intimate and full fruition of 
God. This will aſſuredly fix the mind in 
conſtant moſt rapturous delight. And, as 
in this kind of enjoyment there can be 
no exceſs, neither can there be any ſa- 
tiey. It is impoſſible ta wiſh or deſire 


other or greater things, than are actually 


poſſeſſed. Both reaſon and the holy ſcrip- 
tures ſyggeſt to us many particulars which 
may contribute to the happineſs of good 
men, beſides this eternal ſelf complacency, 
and the viſion of God, of which more 
will be ſaid afterwards ; but undoubtedly 
theſe are the higheſt and nobleſt objects 
of bliſs ; And exiſtence in ſuch a ftate 
muſt be ever molt deſirable. Therefore 
as. high. Niven doth ſuit an eternal 


duration 


11 


I, 
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Sz N duration of being, ſo weſee God hath made 
I. the nobleſt proviſion for us; and we may 
moſt aſſuredly conclude it impoſſible, that, 
through an eternal age, there ſhould be 
any thing like fatiety. The ſpring will 
be freſh and pleaſing when our millions of 
millions of years are pajt. | 
Secondly ; if we are to enjoy our excel- 
lent powers to an eternal age, and that in 
the moſt perfect ſtate of them, how. are 
they to beemployed? Towhich the anſwer 
is, undoubtedly in 2 manner ſuitable to 
them, ſuitable to ſuch a being; in a man- 
ner which ſhall be profitable and pleafiag, 
As to particulars, imagination may ſuggeſt 
mnumerablethings ; but here we arecheck- 
ed, by being taught, that -zue &r:0w not What 
We hall be. Vet plain ſenſe and reaſon 
lead us to ſome general things, which are 
matters of very pleaſing contemplation : 
We may be clear, T think, that we ſhall 
retain the fame frame of mind chat we 
have now; the ſame combination and a- 
FTangement of powers and affections, and 
the ſame conſcioufnęfs. Were it not ſo, 
we could. not be the fame creatures at all. 


Theſe powers, we have reafon to think, 
e perfect; hut ſtill 


they are the ſame! * the ſame under- 
| A 
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ſtanding, the ſume will, the fame affeQi- Sr xx. 
| ons, ſuited all t6 the ſtate in which men I. 
fall then find themſelves, and nothing ef- —V— 
| ſetitial to the human mind a wanting. 
| Now let us, if you pleaſe, attend to the 
employment and ptogreſs of theſe powers 
through ati eternal age; and how vaſt and 
pleaſing the profpeR'! To begin with the 
human underſtanding; we ſee this in in- 
e fancy appeareth exxremely unfurniſned; 
r hath' very few ideas, and doth not know 
ö what ast to males of em; bur is capa- 
. ble daily of increuſing it's ſtock, and ripens 
; into that judgthetit, warn — 
1 concerning the agreement of dif 
- of ideas; between truth and fal 
t ſe we are, through the whole of life; — 
a 
E 
U 
E 


ble of inlereating our knowledge®: Never 
have we learned ſo tuch, but that we 
may leatn more. Nay to this Capacity of 
itiertaſe, imagination itſelf eannot aſſign 
any litrit: Suppoſt life continued ever ſo 
long, ff the powers remain, new and ad- 
ditiotial progreſs, and neu zoquifitions in 
Knowledge, may be made. And ve are 


= 
d 
, 
1. J caught by the experience of ällg chat the 
. 
q 


largeſt theafute of kitowedgoptoveth no 
burkhen, no oppreſſtve 'burthen to the 
. mit aer wenkens its powers; — 
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anl. on the contrary, the capacity enlargeth 
I. with the acquiſition, and that men the 
= more they have learned, the more apt they 


are to learn; the leſs their labour, and 
the eaſier their progreſs... If this be the 
fact, and I think every one will be fatiſ- 
ſied that it is, indeed according to the 
conſtitution of our minds, that it cannot 
be otherwiſe ; what progreſs may the hu- 


man underſtanding make through an end- 


leſs life? Let us attend to this. The pow- 
ers then will be more habile and perfet 
than they are now; and the nobleſt field 
of contemplation and knowledge will lic 
open to the mind, a field which is indeed 
unbounded, namely, God himſelf in all 
his works throughout immenſity. And 
in ſuch a ſtate how rich ſhall men become 
in the acquifition of knowledge ? This is 
indeed the proper riches of the underſtand- 
ing; and the value of it and the delight 
which. it yieldeth, are beſt known to them 
who are Hoſſeſſed of its higheſt degrees. 
It is true indeed, that knowledge without 
charity may produce bad effects; particu- 
larly, the Apoſtle Paul faith it paffeth up, 
and we have ſeen many inſtances in which 
areal,orapprehended, large ſtock of it, bath 
made men vain and ſupercilious, ſome- 
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times, indeed, intolerably ſo. But this S E RN. 
can never be the effect in a ſtate where I. 
charity is in the perfection of it; and 
where meekneſs and humility and all the 
moſt amiable graces adorn every individu- 
al. There, the very largeſt acquiſitions of 
knowledge can produce no bad effects, 
but muſt yield a very pure and ſatisfying 
Joy. In our preſent ſtate, the value of it 
is ſeen from the labours which many un- 
dergo in purſuing after it ; labours which 
perhaps they would not ſubmit to for 
any temporal acquiſition. But indeed the 

preſent doth not ſeem to be the ſtate for 
— high degrees of knowledge. Our 


capacities are in many reſpects weak; our 


neceſſary avocations are many; the bu- 
ſineſs of life engages the attention and 
powers, the greateſt part of our time; 
and many are ſeen to have no taſte for it, 
nor any inclination to ſpend their time in 
that purſuit. We are not to imagine that 
there ſhall be any cauſe for ſuch complaints 
in the moſt perfect ſtate : But that what 
is ſo 'becoming an improvement of the 
human mind, what is ſo pleaſing and uſe- 
ful, ſhall be then attained with little diffi» 
culty; and the taſte of it ſhall be, without 
8 like the general ſtate, perfect in 


its 
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Se x xs kind: The proſpect of this is very 


pleafing.' Vet it is to be obſerved: that 
whatever value we put upon knowledge 
in our preſent ſtate, it is the moſt beauti- 
ful, aud the moſt uſeful, when applied to 
the ditectiom of hfe, and to the fer vice of 
mankind; and that a perſon who giveth 
himſelf up to contemplation merely, and 
teſts in that as his whole buſineſs, is a. far 
lower and more imperftct character, than 
he ho entereth into active life, and ap- 
plicth what knowledge he hath to the pur- 
poſes of it. And whatever the difference 
may de between the preſent and future 
ſtate, patticularly, as in the laſt, there 
will be no occaſion for much of that acti- 


vity and thoſe ſervices which are neceflary 


in this world; yet we may be fure that 


powers made and intended for action as 


well as cohtemplation, ſhall: have proper 
buſtneſs and etnployment allotted to them; 
and that every one» ſhall have his proper 
ſphere of activity; but this will be fa far 
from lefltnitgt that it will encreaſe the hap- 
pineſs of: that ſtate; it will be ſo far from 


weakening that it will ſtrengtbhen the pow- 


ers * Ant particularly, cannot be ſuppoſed 


to be incomſiſtent with the deſirable aequi- 
fitions: of K and eſpeci- 
ally, 
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ally with that knowledge of the h „ which SER ae; | 
is the very ſummit and crown of all at- > | 
tainments of this kind: When we think 
of the human-mind growing without end 
in the knowledge of God, and of the 
works of Gad, and of all truth and 

| and ſcience, it doth indeed wonderfully 
| raiſe the expeQation, and pleaſe the be- 
| lieving mind. Never can men be fo per- 
| fe in this reſpect, but that they may at- 
ö tain to ſtill higher Degrees. Thus, I think, 
Y we may ſay it muſt be, while our powers 
: and are the ſame, eſſentially the 
D fame; while the taſte and deſire of at- 
0 taining knowledge continueth. An eter- 
nal duration in being; conſidered in this 


y light, and with theſe advantages, is in- 


it deed a moſt grand and delightful ob- 
18 ject; and in which the heart cannot but 
er exult. 


Thirdly, there may be « growth in the 
ſtrength and . of the holy affec- 
tions, to which we cannot aſſign any li- 
mits. "Hoawen is Wg e ds d flaw of 
perfection, and we ſee the ſpirits of juſt 
men, when they leave this world, ate ſaid 
to be made perfect. But I think we are 
not to imagine that this ſignifles theit be- 


ee e e to ſuch de- 
C | 
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SERM. grees of perfection, as they ſhall never to 
I. all eternity exceed. Such a ſtate, when 
compared to our preſent, may well be 

called perfect, as in it there is no ſin, and 
men are ſet free from all moral infirmity, 
although there may be ſtill great room 
for moral improvement. The angels in 
heaven are all perfect, yet there are high- 
er and lower among them, and it could 
hardly enter into any man's mind, that the 
lower might not aſpire after the attain- 
ments of ſuch as are ſuperior to them; thoſe 
attainments, I mean, which have nothing 
peculiar in them, and which ſhould appro- 
priate them to a certain order, and the 
capacities peculiar to it. And, indeed, 
as the very higheſt orders are limited and 
finite creatures, it is hardly to be ſuppoſed, | 
that they ſhould ever become incapable ' 
of progreſs in thoſe graces which ſuit an f 
angelical tate : It is hard to ſuppoſe that 
they were, at their firſt entering into b 
exiſtence, as perfect, in all reſpeQs;”as C 
ever they ſhall be through an eternal age. 

This ſuppoſition appears to be very un- 

natural. And, therefore, though the ſer- 

vants of God ſhall find their ſtate perfect, 
when they are taken from this into the 
other world, and ſhall be preſented with- 
= | N out 
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out ſpot and blameleſs before the preſence SER M. 


of Divine Glory, with exceeding joy; 


yet there muſt be room for growth and SEEDS 
improvement in the perfection of their 


ſtate; it is hardly conceivable that it 
ſhould be otherwiſe. For inſtance, ſurely 
the more men know of God, the more 
ardently muſt they love him; and if their 
knowledge of God and his perfections may 
grow, certainly their love to him may and 
muſt grow likewiſe. Again, the more 
they know of the works of God, muſt 
not their eſtimation of the wiſdom, and 
power and goodneſs of God, proportion- 
ably increaſe; and can any man imagine 
that our knowledge of the works of God, 
in this perfect ſtate, will not be always 
growing ? Is it then- to be imagined, that 
our views of the Divine Glory and per- 


fection will not be enlarging, and that 
our admiration and love to God will not 


be in proportion to theſe enlarged views:? 
Or can it enter into the mind, that ever, 
in any one inſtant, we ſhall know ſo aſuck uch 
of this great and incomprehenſible object, 
that we can know no more? This is not, 
I think we may ſay, cannot be the caſe 
with the moſt eralted Seraph in Heaven. 

388 If 
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Se xM If then our knowledge of God is to grow 
I. without end, fo likewife is our love, in its 
e ength and ardor. And we are ſure, 

that in proportion to our love to God, 

ſhall our aſſimilation to him, and our de- 
light in him be. What a proſpect is here, 

40 how raviſhing ! In the ſame manner 

we may reaſon, concerning that bleſfed 

dove and good will, by which the inhabi- 
tants of the upper world are joined and 
cemented together. The more perfect we 
are, the more perfect fhall our love and 
charity be. And the more we love God, 
the more we ffiall love the brethren. If 
the one holy affection groweth, the other 
ſhalt grow in ion. And if theſe 
affections do at all grow in a perfect ſtate, 
thy hl they ck phony hs all eternity in 
it? We can fet no limit to this, more than 
we can to the duration of an eternal ape. 
And as God hath endowed us with ſuch 
capacities of intellectual and moral im- 
rovement, as admit no certain limit; ſo 
hath really given more into our poſſeſ- 
ſion than any ſuppoſable certain meafure 
or degree, which. could have been at once 
conferred ;, for, by endleſs improvement, 


any ſuch certain meaſure or degree might 
be 
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So, alſo, forme of the moft curious works 
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be exceeded. Improvement, which ſeemeth, S x z M. 


in truth, to admit no bound, no certain 
bound, is indeed a great thing. We may 
likewiſe apply this to the delicacy of the 
affections, and to delicacy of taſte. In 


this there is an unſpeakable variety of 


degree. For example, all men know what 
excellency and beauty are; all men pro- 
feſs to diſcern it in the curious productions 
of the ſtatuary, of the painter, and of the 
poet. All men profeſs to admire it in the 
moral character; in purity, in generoſity, 
in faithfulneſs, in the tenderneſs of friend 
ſhip, and ſuch excellencies as theſe ; but 
it is apparent that all have not the ſame 
ſenſations; with refpet to ſtrength and 
delicacy.” Some are bit little moved by 


| the maſt illaſtrious charaters, and by the 


moſt heroic actions. Others are ſetin to 
contemplate them with moſt bender feaſt» 
bnhity; and with very great emotions. 


of: art are paſted over by ſome men with 
little attention, white they fix others in 
the moſt pleaſing admiration of them. 
Now, this taſte, though, as all the other 
endowments uf -hature, it is originally the 
gift of God, yet in capable of very: great 

+ C3 ' "improvement, 
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pline, by cloſe obſervation and diligent 
attention: No one knows to what per- 

fection and delicacy it may be brought by 
theſe means. But in a perfect ſtate, how 
delicate may we ſuppoſe the taſte for 
things excellent and lovely to become; 
and how tender that ſenſibility ? If ſuch 
delicacy and ſenſibi lity may be conſidered 
at all as a perfection in the human mind, 
then we may be ſure, in a perſect ſtate, 
we ſhall have it to a high degree. We 
know it may grow and improve as all our 
other powers; and that the delight ariſing 
from it, will be ſtill in proportion to the 
delicacy of it. How great, then, and 
continually increaſing, that delight ? And 
this we may apply to all objects which are 


excellent and pleaſing; whether our own 


moral perfection, or that of others, or the 
glories and perfections of the Supreme 
Being, or the various particular objects of 
fruition which are given to us: In pro- 
portion to the delicacy of taſte, ſo will 
the fruition be; and if that delicacy im- 
proveth, ſo in proportion will our happi- 
neſs grow. Upon the whole, ſuch is our 
rational proſpect of eternity, or a dura- 


tion without end or limit; in which the 


bleſſed 
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looketh forward without any confinement 


23 
bleſſed inhabitant of the upper world 8E R. 


J. 


of his proſpect, and foreſees the ſolid and © * 


ſubſtantial glories of his ſtate growing ſtill 
brighter and brighter, by an improvement, 
which in the nature of the thing admit- 
teth no certain limit. Such is eternal 
exiſtence to the faithful ſervants of God; 

ſuch that eternal life, which by a patient my 
tinuance in well doing we are to ſeek after. It 
is, indeed, 2 fubjectof contemplation rather 


too great for the mind in its preſent ſtate : 


And as the human mind is formed for de- 
lighting in things which are grand and 
magnificent, ſo it here findeth an ob) ect 
perfectiy ſuited to its wiſh. If we were 
to apprehend any period to our duration 
at all, this would unhappily cloud our 
proſpect. For be that duration ever ſo 
long, it muſt come at laſt to a period; 

whereas, a ſtate of happineſs which knows 


no end, is perfectly pleaſing. 


Now, what is the condition upon which 
we are to obtain all this ? not beflowing all 
our goods to feed the Poor, not giving our 
bodies to be burned, Thanks be to God, 
we have no ſuch trials of our integrity; 
but a patient continnance in well doing. A 


C 4 courſe 
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us the glories of the upper world, is hike: 
—— of our pre- 
ſont ſtate ; which; were there no other 

world to be expeQed, a wile man would 
chooſe ;..and which, indeed, in the nature 
of things, is nexeſſary to- make us meet 

for the inheritance of the ſaints in light. 
Surely God hath dealt bountifully with 
the ſons of men. They are the chief of 
bir. ways in this. world, and accordingly 
hath he regarded them, and done for them. 
Intending them for an eternal duration, 

he We to this ſuited the proviſion he 

hath made for them. Happy are all thoſe, 

who at this day are in actual poſſeſſion of 

þ what God hath promiſed. to all who loye 
| him. They ſee and know in another 
| manner than we can, and no doubt enjoy 
what is much above our moſt exalted pro- 

ſpeds, and hopes. And happy the per- 

ſons who are in the way to ſuch high ad- 

vancement ; and in i human nature 

appeareth in its proper dignity and 

as forming and preparing them for 

world aboye. But then, what pity is it | 

that ſuch a frame, and ſuch powers, ſhould | 

be proſtituted and profaned by wicked | 


| works ; 
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hopes, ſhould be given up for any vitious 


and ſinful gratification whatſoever, in 


compliance with the 14% of the eye, or 
the lufts of the flefh, or the pride of life ? 
A poor price, ſuch gratification, for the 
proſpect, the rational proſpect of im- 
mortality ! There is infinity of value in 
what theſe children of folly give up for 
poor, mean, and contemptible pleaſures 
and enjoyments. But alas! What ſhall 
we do for that diſcernment which would 
reſcue us from all ſuch folly? And that 
generoſity of ſpirit, which would make 
us abhor what is mean and unworthy of 
us; and which would, with enlarged and 
elevated views, prepare us for the uniform 
practice of virtue, as meat and drink to 
us? O! that the ſpirit of power, and of 
love, and of a ſound mind, might thorough- 
ly poſſeſs our ſouls; and that the bleſſed 
genius of Chriſtianity were our guide in 
all our ways! However, whether wwe will 
hear, or whether we will forbear, theſe 
great things are clearly ſet before us; and 
according to the.reception they now meet 
with from us, it will be with us here- 
after. For the Apoſtle hath taught us, 
that 


works; and that fuch generous and great SE RM. 


Eternal Life the Reward, &c. 
Sr RM. that as thoſe, 0 by patient continuance in 
I. | well doing, ſeek for glory, and honour, — 
mg ſhall inherit eternal life. So 

for them who do not obey the truth, but obey 

unrighteouſneſs, indignation and wrath, tri- 
XS bulation and anguiſh; are in reſerve; for 
: every Jy of man. . 1 ri 


SERMON II. 

Moral Perfection the ultimate In- 
tention of all the works and ways 
of God. 
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ye are God's Tr Gs ye are God's 
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H ILE the Ages ahi 
words of the text, calleth 
VVV Chriſtians God's huſbandry 

and God's building, it will 
bring to our minds two figurative repre- 
ſentations of the church, which are fre- 
quently met with in the holy ſcriptures, 
name ly, it is called a vine yard, and an 
houſe or temple. I ſhall not need to 


quote any particular paſſages, for theſe 
figures often occur. The former intend- 


ed 


( 
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SE 1 M. ed to expreſs that fruitfulneſs in the 


works of piety. , and cha- 


ny, which may be expected from ſuch 


as have been more particularly cared for 
and cultivated, and who are repreſent- 
ed as trees which the Lord hath planted, 
and which be wateretb, and proveth , the 
other figure rather denoting, what is the 
greateſt of all priviledges the Church en- 
Joyeth, that of being the habitation f God 
through the ſpirit. The church is the tem- 
ple; the living temple, of the living God. 
And, agreeably to. this figurative repre- 
ſentation of the church, we read of being 
built up or edified ;' and whatever tend- 


eth to the growth and progreſs of chriſ- 


tians, is ſaid to ediſie them; and they 


themſelves are repreſented as \living or 
hvely: ſtones, and to be built up a fpi- 
ritual hauſe ; and it is in the ſame figu- 
rative way -of ſpeaking that our bleſſed 
Saviour is reprſemtod to be the chief 
corner one: of the building. It is in 2 
vrry poctical ſtrain that the Prophet Iſai- 
ah cxprefſeth himſelf upon this ſubjeR, 
in Chap div. 11: -O#Hhew affiited, taſſed 
with tempeſt; and not comforted;; Behald, I 
un er, * aud _ 
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thy foundations with ſappluret; aud I willS® 8M. 


make thy "windows of agate, and thy gates 


II. 


F  carbuncle, and all thy borders of pleafant t 


ones. And all thy children fhalt be taught 


of the Lord; and great ſhall be the peace 
of thy Children. This great work of God, 
in fupporting and promoting the cauſe of 
virtue and true religion, and in bringing 
many ſons unto glory, as the Author of 
the Epiftle to the Hebrews ſpeaketh, is 
undoubtedly the moſt excellent and im- 
portant of all his works in this world; 


and this is what I ſhall, in the firſt piace, 


in this diſcourſe particularly, illuſtrate. 
Secondly ſhew, in conſequence of this, 
that we are not capable of any ſervices of 
fo great moment, as thoſe by which this 
great work is in any ſort promoted and 
carried on ; and, Leftly, ſhall make ſome 


practical reflections upon the ſubject. I 


am in the firft place to ſhew, that this 
building of God is the moſt excellent and 
important of all his works in this world. 
To this purpoſe it will not be improper 
to take a general view of God's works in 
this world, and the fubordination of them 
to one another, with reſpe& to the ends 
thy urs ee to ſerve ; as the inferior 


orders 


"go Moral Perfection the ultimate Intention 
SRM. orders appear plainly to be made for the 
II. uſe of thoſe — in rank above them. 
e ſee the whole vegetable world is ſup- 
ported and ſuſtained by the earth, which 

is ſeaſonably moiſtened from the clouds, 

that it may bring forth the various kinds 

of herbage, with which the face of it is 
covered. All this herbage is plainly. con- 
trived for the ſuſtenance of the world of 

life; and adapted by its variety to anſwer 

to the inſtincts of the ſeveral kinds; by 
which inſtincts the individuals of each 

kind are directed to what is proper for 
them. We cannot but think that animal 

life is a much more noble and excellent 
thing, than that of the plant of the field; 

and that there is a plain fitneſs and con- 
gruity in it, that this kind of life ſhould 

be ſupported and ſuſtained by thoſe vari- 

ous productions of the earth, which would 

be in a manner inſignificant, if they were 

not uſed to this purpoſe. When, again, 

we contemplate the various orders of ani- 

' . mal life, as we ſee moſt of them are form- 
4 ed for ſubſiſting by the herb of the field, 
or by the fruit of the tree, ſo others are 

as plainly formed for preying upon ani- 

mals of an inferior order; which is ap- 
parent - 
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is full of thy riches. So is this great and 
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parently the caſe with reſpect to the Giada 
of the ſea, and ſeveral of the fowls of IE 
the-air, and beaſts of the earth which _—” 


creatures of prey, and make no uſe of 
herbage, but feed upon other animals, and 
are .admirably fitted for this way of life, 
by thoſe arms and inſtruments of death 
with which the Author of Nature hath 
furniſhed them, and the ſuperior ſtrength 
with which he hath endowed them. It 
muſt have been plainly the original inten- 
tion, that theſe kinds which are formed 
for prey ſhould be thus ſupported. Theſe 
things are often taken notice of in the 
holy ſcriptures, and the admirable con- 
trivance and wiſdom of the Creator ap- 
pearing in them, celebrated in very fit 
and proper ſtrains. Thou makeſt darkneſs, 
faith the Pſalmiſt, civ. 20. and it is zight, 
wherein all the beaſts of the Foreſ? do creep 
forth ; the young Lions roar after their prey, 
and ſeek their meat from God. The Sun 
ariſeth they gather themſelver together, and 
lay them down in their dens ; Man goeth forth 
to his work, and Jabour until the evening. 


O Lord, how manyfold are thy works, in 


wiſdom haſt thou made them all; the earth 


wide 


| 
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Sn x M. wide ſea, wherein are things creeping imm- 


II. able, both. and ſmall bea Ther 
mer. great and ſmall beaſts. ec 


is that Leviathan whom thou haſt made to 
play therein. Theſe all wait on thee, that 
thou mayeſt give them their meat in due fea- 
fon. That thou giveſl them, they gather; 


And fo in many other places. 
But what we are particularly to obſerve 
is, that by the Creator's:donation, all theſe 
inferior orders are given into the power 
and paſſeſſion of Man; not only the plant 
of the field; and. the — — 
which he ſhareth with the brutal creation, 
but likewiſe the brutal creation or world 
itſelf. Theſe are given him, as well as 
the herb, and fruit of the field, for his 
food and cloathing, and for his ſervice 
and entertainment. And how wunder- 
fully are the ſeveral kinds fitted for the 
various uſes of mankind ? The Ox, the 
Camel, the Horſe, the Elephant. Tho 
ſome af theſe are of great ſtrength, and 
could ſuon deſtroy feeble man; yet ſo the 
wiſe and gracious Lord of the univerſe 
provided, that theſe creatures, endowed 
with ſuch ſtrength, and many of them in 
their natures fierce, yet are capable of be- 
ing 


thou openeſt thy hand, they are filled with 
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has tamed and trained up to the ſer vice Sx N M. 
_ of nian, and they have particular inſtinQs 2 
and affections which make them fit ſo 
this. The Ox, faith the Prophet Ifazab, 
knoweth his ume r, and the Aſs his maſters 
crib. On the other hand, man endowed 
with the uſe of reaſon and with ſagarity 
and invention, is fit 'to::exertife the dau- 
miiion which the Creator bath given him 
over them; arid maintain it. The ſtrength 
of'the Leviathan and the Elephant, dots 
not i procure to theſe oreatures vrhich are 
called the chief of the ways of God, an 
cvemption from their ſubjection to man- 
kind. The. Horſe, the Ox; are taught 
with meckneſ and patience to ſerve them. 
Arbe vory birds and ſeveral beaſts of 
prey ure taught; to take and kill theit præ 
for! the uſe f their maſter, Upon tht 
whole we fee that as the vegetable life is 
contrived: and formed for the ſupport of 
the animal, ſo both vegetable and animal 
are contrived and formed for the ſupport 
of man, and accordingly are put into his 
power. Thus, as the ſuperior excellendy 
of human nature appeateth from the ſex+ 
relleney of thoſe powers witll Which it is 


endowed, 4s us high ral in the ofa | 
D tion | 


0 %%% ˖ͤ — 8 


Senn, tion, and the eſtimation of it with the 
I. Creator, is evidently ſeen in that domi- 
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nion over/all; which is given to the chil- 
Aren of men; whom the whole world is 
een to eee as _ 1 * 
n 

But to * this e a little 
Ather -wherein doth the excellency of 
man principally: conſiſt? Not ſurely either 
in ſtrengtli or beauty; not even in un- 
derſtanding and ſagacity; though cheſe 
are valuable diſtinctions ; but in goodneſs 
and righteouſneſs, in that which is the 
Hkeneſs and image of bis maker upon 
him. This is indeed his glory. Without 
this all other inſtances: of his pre- emi- 
nence over the brutes ſerve only to render 
his ſtate infamous and himſelf abomina- 
ble. His being at the very ſummit of 
the ſublunary creation, or his ſinking in- 
to à ſtate below that of the brutes which 
periſh, realh/ dependeth upon his being 
righteous or wicked, and nothing elſe. 
Now, the plain conſequence of all is this, 

that as all the world was mate for man, 
and as there is nothing really excellent in 
man but holineſs, righteouſneſs; and good- 
ern ſo the whole * Bath been con- 
5 | trived 
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trived and formed as a theatre in which SE R N. 


theſe might obtain and prevail; and with- 


out direct reſpect to theſe, and to the = 


happineſs annexed to them, it would not 
ha ve had a being. The relations of things 
in the world plainly point this out. 80 
that this building of God, of which the 
Apoſtle ſpeaketh, that is, the intereſt of 
truth, piety, and virtue, were the very 
end for which the work of creation was 
deſigned and executed. | h 

But [why may we not end our 
thoughts beyond this world ? Muſt not 
the* caſe be the ſame: with reſpect to all 
worlds and ſyſtems whatſoever, whether 
more law and groſs like ours, or more 
ſpiritualized and refined ? Is it conceive- 
able that there can be any thing in them 
more excellent than righteouſneſs and 
purity, or any thing in them to be com- 
pared with it? And muſt not this then, 
and the happineſs enjoyed by the crea» 
tures poſſeſſed of it, be the end, the ſole 
end, of the Creator in making theſe 
worlds? Can any one aſſign another end 
equal to this? Any one but this which is 
worthy of the Creator? From which it 
will follow, that without this as the great 

2074 D 2 end 


ES 
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H. the univerſe itſelf would have had no 
SY exiſtence ? All this appears to me evi- 


dently juſt, and founded upon unqueſ- 
tionable principles; and muſt not that 
be indeed excellent and important, for 
the ſake of which the univerſe hath its 
being, and without a view to which it 
never would have been made ? I think 
this muſt ſtrike the attentive, and ſhew 
them with what earneſtneſs they ought 
to purſue after righteouſneſs: and moral 
perfection, and how high it muſt ſtand 
in the eftimation of our Creator ; - not 
only as the moſt excellent thing we can 
conceive, but that for the ſake of which 
alone this vaſt univerſe was brought in- 
to being: After what hath been ſaid, it 
will not be wondered at, for it muſt be 
expected, that the whole conduct of pro- 
vidence ſhould be calculated to' promote 
righteouſneſs ; that this ſhould be the 
end and intention of the laws of God; 
that it ſhould be the ultimate intention 
of all the diſpenſations of providence ; 
and that the e Arbiter of the 
_ Univerſe ſhould, by all poſſible means, 
promote righteouſneſs in his own crea- 


tion ; 
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tion: Nor can we wonder at the moſt ex- SE RM. 
traordinary interpoſitions to ſerve this IL 
—— 


end. Theſe have indeed been many, and 
very wondrous: But the moſt extraordi- 
nary is, that God ſpared not his own 
Son, but gave him up to the death, for 
this ſole purpoſe. He came from Heaven 
to deſtroy and overthrow the kingdom of 
ſatan, and of / darkneſs, and to ere a 
kingdom ef truth and righteouſnefs in 
the world. He came by death to deſtroy 
him that had the power of death, and to 


deliver them, who through fear of death 


were all their Jife time ſubjef# to bondage. 
Heb. iii. 14. This event doth wonder- 
fully illuſtrate God's love of righteoufneſs. 
It muſt be a great and moſt important 
purpoſe, - which the infinite wiſdom of 
God would ſerve, in-fuch a way as this. 
No interpoſition, which: can be imagined, 
is like it. It really overwhelms the mind 
with wonder. But, then; en the other 
hand, when we confider moral excellency, 
and perfection, as the greateſt thing in 
the workes of God, and that for the fake 
of which alone, the univerſe hath a be- 
ing, we cannat wonder that the wiſdom 
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Sz Rt M, God would take every poſſible meaſure 
II. to promote it; and we ſhall become 

thoroughly reconciled to the ſcriptural 
accounts of the incarnation, the ſuffer- 
ings, the death, reſurrection, and king- 
dom of our Saviour; how ſurprifing ſo- 
ever theſe accounts may appear: This 
reſts upon an unqueſtionable principle, 
that it becometh the wiſdom of God, to 
ſerve that which is the end of the crea- 
tion by any means, how extraordinary 
ſoever, which the creation can afford. 
This is plainly natural. 
But, as the concluſion of this head, let 
me obſerve, that what hath been ſaid 
upon it, hath been ſaid to very little pur- 
poſe, unleſs it hath ſome infſuence in = 
begetting, or increaſing in our hearts the 
love of righteouſneſs, as a thing of be. 
the greateſt excellency, and of the very h If 
greateſt importance. Could we but ſee as h 
we ought to do, how ſhould we loye what caſt 
is morally excellent, how ſhould we hate I 
what is morally deformed and vile! The gig, 
very being of the univerſe bears teſti- Þ able 
mony in favour of it; and all its magni- 


firence, and e ſheweth us, what an 
excellent 
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excellent thing moral righteouſneſs is 58 RM, 


and, the language of every heart har- 
moniſeth with the voice of nature, 
the univerſe; in every conſcience, there 
is a witneſs to it. How much, then, are 
we out of nature, if we do not love it? 
How much more, if we diſlike, and, cor- 
rupted by our luſts, have conceived an 
averſion againſt it? If we love to walk in 
the crooked and perverſe paths of vice 
and im morality, and to do thoſe things 
which are evil; thwarting and contra- 
dicting the deſign of nature, and of the 
God of nature, and becoming ſtains in 
the creation, inſtead of being ornaments 
to it. And, how ought we to deteſt thoſe 
laſts, which tend to lead us fo far aſtray ?. 
Theſe are in truth, our enemies, they are 
our ruin and deſtruction. Let us never 
be at peace with them, give them no 
harbour in our breafts, but with a pious, 
which is likewiſe a möſt griſefous diſdain, 
caſt them out. a 
come now to the- ſecond ſubject of 

diſcourſe, namely, that we are not 
able of any ſervices of ſo great — 
as thoſe by which this great work is pro- 
moted and carried on. This is no more 
G 4 than 


r 
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Ss n uethan a juſt and neceſſary conſequence of 
IF what I have been endeavouring to illu- 
>> ſtrate. For ſurely, if that great building 
of God, is the moſt important of all his 
works, then thoſe ſervices and offices, by 
which it is carzied on, may well be ſaid 
to be of the greateſt moment. God might, 
no doubt, have communicated, much per- 
fection and happineſs to individuals, with- 
out having joined them together in thoſe 
connections with, and relations to one 
another, which. we ſee fixed in the pre- 

ſent plan of his adminiſtration. But a 
little thinking and attention, will convince 
= us, that ſuch a tate of things muſt be far 
7 from being as excellent and happy as the 
| preſent, which, giveth ſo large occaſion for 
the exerciſe of henevolent affections, and 
of beneficencę, the nobleſt things which 
we can frame any idea af; and the moſt 
divine. As things are now ordered, indi- 
N viduals: cannot work out the work of 
their own ſalvation, without aſſiſtigg o- 
thers. They cannot perſorm the duties 
required of them, without being helpful 
ta their neighbours. Many of the duties 
required of each perſon have à direct re- 
We to others, and the good and. ad- 


vantage | 
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vantage of others, is plainly the object 8E x N. 


purſued. And as God hath given us laws 


ow precepts binding thoſe ſocial duties —v 


upon us, ſo he has originally planted in 
the heart of man affections which are 
ſtrong incentives to ſervices of this kind, 
and in the exerciſe of which, we taſte the 
pureſt pleaſure and joy. Thus we are 
joined together, and the great building of 
God is carried on by the means, and in- 
ſtrumentality of what the individuals, 
each in his place, contribute to the com- 
pletion of it. This is a ſubject much in- 
ſiſted on in the holy ſcriptures, particu- 
lary in the writings of the Apoſtle Paul. 

He compareth the body of Chriſt, that i is, 
the Church, to the natural body, in which 
many members are joined together in one 
Syſtem, in different ſtations; as eyes, Cars, 
hands, feet, and every méfuber, hath its 
particular office and function aſſigned jt 


for the good of the whole; and no 


member can be cut off fr TO the body, 
but the body muſt ſuffer: So, ſays he, 


| 1 Cor, xü. 27. Te are the body of Chriſt, 


and members in particular ; ; mewhers one of 
another. Now, I ſay, what men contri- 


bute by their ſervices to the completion 


and perfeQion of the building of God, 
may 
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SERM.may well be conſidered as the moſt im- 
IL portant ſervices of human life. Is there 
not great honour in being workers toge- 


ther with God, for ſo in the holy ſcrip- 
tures his ſervants are called ? To an in- 
genious mind, it muſt be a ſtrong incen- 
tive to action, that men are made capable, 
and have an opportunity of aſſiſting in 
that which is more peculiarly the work of 
God. Surely, nothing can be more ho- 


nourable than this relation to him, 


who is the moſt high, the poſſeſſor of 


heaven and earth. Is not the end of the 
whole, the eternal perfection and happi- 


neſs of that great body, the very greateſt 


of all intereſts, the very greateſt we 
can conceive ? Is any thing equal to 
it? Do we not, in acting our part aright, 
gratify the moſt honourable and excellent 


| affeQions of the heart, and the moſt di- 


vine ? And, do we not find our own pri- 
vate account likewiſe in all this, and lay 


up a good foundation for ourſelves agiinſt 


the time to come, that we may lay hold 
on eternal life ? But let us conſider theſe 
works and ſervices, by which the building 
of God is perfected and compleated in 
the comparative light, and ſee how they 
* f- appear 
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appear when compared with our other SE R M. 

works, the object of which is temporal, II. 

the influence of which doth not reach be- 
yond this world; and to judge aright in 
this matter, let us imagine our ſelves, ſo 
far as imagination in our preſent low 
| ſtate will carry us, let us imagine our 
ſelves, I ſay, beholding the great build- 
f ing of God, as at the laſt, in all its 
parts perfected. A vaſt body joined to- 
gether by the bonds of ſacred love, 
in the moſt perfect delight and harmony 
of ſpirit; each enjoying human nature, 
himſelf in the moſt perfect ſtate of it, 
| and each rejoycing in the perfection and 
happineſs of his neighbour; the very beſt 
affections exerciſed, and which yield the 
| higheſt and pureſt delight, without inter- 
ruption ; all the deſires of knowing and 
converſing with the nobleſt objects, grati- 
fied to the utmoſt; and above all, each 
individual filled with all the fullneſs of 
God. Imagine we ſee this glorious aſ- 
ſembly in this happy ſtate, and having the 

perpetuity of it enſured by the unchange- 

able goodneſs of God, and by His ex- | 

preſs declarations and promiſes; how glo- | 

rious is the object? What external light 

| and 
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— ſplendor may be ſned upon them, of 


which the ſcriptures in ſome places ſpeak 
in high ſtrains, we know not; nor, in- 
deed, is any thing bf this kind much con- 
nected with rational and human felicity. 
But whatever advantages of this ſort may 
contribute to their happineſs, we may be 
ſure the ſervants of God will enjoy; and 


we are particularly taught, that they will 


be faſhioned like the glorious body of 
Chriſt; and will have an: external form 
faitable to the perfection of the mind. 
Now, I ſay, let us imagine our ſelves be- 
holding this glorious: body; and ſurely, 
there muſt be the moſt pleaſing ſatisfac- 

tion attending the conſciouſneſs of our 
having-laboured, as we: had opportunity, 
while upon earth, in carrying on the 
great work. Of this labour, theres: ſhall 
be the moſt honourable and laſting mo- 
numents. Let us compare with it, thoſe 
labeurs of which: the: fruit is intinely con- 
fined to this world; and in the 8 
tive -light, it really appeareth of little 


and fat up late, and has eaten the bread 
of ſorrow, and care, and anxiety all his 
—_ his deſign has been to make a great 
fortune; 


fignificance. One perſon has riſen early, 


— ä — . * 
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fortune; ſuppoſe he has ſucceeded, yet at SE RM. 
that period, we are now 1magining what II. 


is become of it, where doth it appear ? 
Another has raiſed himſelf to an high and 
honourable ftation upon earth, and great 


power, and authority; a third, has, per- 


haps, made great conqueſts, made the 
world about him tremble ; but, what is 
now become of that power and authority, 
and of: theſe acquiſitions? They are no 
more. As the Poet ſpeaketh, they are 
gone  tike the baſeleſs fubric of a viſion, and 
not a wreck or ruin left behind. This is 
the cafe, in fine, with reſpect to all the 
children of this world. The mere children 
of it, they have buſtled, they have inceſ- 
ſantly*laboured ; but all is gone forever, 
and no memorial left. Far otherwiſe is 
it, indeed; with the Children of wiſdom, 
whoſe works of piety, and virtue, are an 
everlaſting foundation; and, who ſhall 
fore ver rejoice in the fruits of their righte- 
ouſneſs, and charity; and, therefore, muſt 
reflect upon life with exquiſite pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction. By all this, is not meant, 
that negligence of the affairs of this 
world, is a virtue, or that men ſhould be 
indolent, thoughtleſs, and without con- 
cern 
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San. cern about the buſineſs of it. No; reli- 
II. gion teaches us no ſuch thing; on the 
F contrary, teaches us to be diligent and in- 


duſtrious. But, when men, merely with 
a view to this world, labour and toil, their 
works are really of little ſignificancy, or 
moment, when compared with thoſe of 
which the fair monuments will be ever- 
laſting. And indeed, religion will teach 
us the happy art, ſo to conduct life, and 
the buſineſs of it, that this may well be 
brought into the account of our Works of 
righteouſneſs, and religious obedience. 
Where men act their part with ſincere 
piety of intention, and with a direct de- 
ſign of ſerving the true ends of life, this 
halloweth and conſecrateth the whole, 
as ſervice done. to God, and it ſhall be 
the mere labours of this world, and in 
purſuance of the ſpirit of it, are of ſmall 
account, when compared with thoſe 
works, which make a part of the build- 
ing of God, and which will appear in 
their glory, when not only the pyramids 
of Egypt, but the everlaſting mountains, 
and the perpetual hills, ſhall be no more ; 
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and earth, and all the works in it, ſhall SB RA. 
be loſt in one common ruin. II. 

I I ſhall now conclude the —— with — 
ſome few reflection. 

- Firſt, we ſee the great thing in which 
we ſhould labour for ourſelves and others; 
namely, carrying on, ſo far as we have 
power and influence, the work and build- 
ing -of God, the cauſe and intereſt of 
truth and virtue. Upon this our hearts 
ought to be ſet; and all ends and purpoſes 
of an inferior nature, are to be purſued 
in ſubordination to this. The profeſſors 
of the religion of Chriſt, have been in 
the ſeveral ages of the Chriſtian church, 
divided; unhappily divided, into many 
parties, and denominations, and have 
uſed various modes of worſhip, various 
tites and ceremonies. Some have come 
nearer primitive ſimplicity ; ſome have 
been very diſtant. from it. But it is ſtill 
to be ſuppoſed, that all who are ſincere, 
though in different ways, and by different 
means, aim at the ſame great end, the 


edifying of the body of Chriſt. And ſo 


far as we have attained, we are in this 
reſpect to walk by the ſame rule, and to 
wink the ſame things; thoſe things in 

which 
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SUN N. which the ſincere may diffet among them-< 
WH: ſelves, can, indeed, be but of ſmall mo- 
ment, when comparetl with thoſe; in 
which they do, and muſt agree; and if 
ther are, who value themſelves more 
upon their being of this or that deno- 
mination of Chriſtians, than upon their 
being Chriſtians, they knom not yet the 
true Chriſtian Spirit. What we are to 
labour moſt, for ourſelves and others, 
is, that we may be good men, that we 
may be living members of the | body; of 
Chriſt: Upon this great thing our 
zeal: ought principally to be beſtowed ; 
and other things of leſſer importance 
are to be attended to, only in ſub- 
ordination to this. And, Oh ! - How 
happy muſt be the ſtate of things in 
that world, Where peace and good will 
thall eternally reign; and when there 
either ſhall be no difference of opinion 
and ſentiment, or that difference (hall be 
no wiſe hurtfun. on 
In the mean time, we W dd 
part, and are liable to very great.:ertors 
and miſtakes ; and while Chriſtians are in 
fact, divided into various parties, atid-de- 
LT Es ſo far as we are calle: to 
| | act 
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act our part in ſuch matters, there is no- SR Rae, 


thing left for us, but that among the con- II. 
tending parties, we ſhould judge for oun- 
ſelves, what is moſt agreeable to the will 

of God, what may moſt effectually an- 

ſwer the declared ends of religion, and to 

follow that with ſincerity; in the mean 

time, maintaining love and charity to- 

o wards all, of whatever denomination, | 
s, who call upon the name of the Lord out 
re of a pure heart. | 
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SERMON Ill 


The nature of Enthuſiaſm, and the 
marks, whereby the irrational 
heeats of it are to be. diſtinguiſh- 
ed from a natural and becoming 
warmth of affection, and a ſuit- 
able fervour of ſpirit in religion. 


4 


— 


| 2 Cor. V. 13. 


For whether we be beſides ourſelves, it is 
to God : Or, whether we be * it is 


for your cauſe. 


7E find from ſeveral paſſages in 

the Epiſtles to the Corinthians, 

\ particularly in this laſt, that 
there was in that Church a 

ſtrong party, who were very unfavourable 
to the Apoſtle Pau/, endeavouring to de- 
tract from his character, and leſſen the 


value 
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value of his labours, exalting others at SR R- 
his expence, who were content to be the III. 
leaders and heads of ſuch a party. A- 
gainſt theſe factious perſons, and eſpe- 
cially the heads of them, the Apoſtle 
writeth, in the vindication of himſelf, with 
great warmth, and repreſenteth the part 
they acted, and the principles upon which 
they acted, as very corrupt, animadverting 
upon them, with a ſeverity which was 
perfectly juſt. And it is very probable, 
he had theſe perſons in his eye in this 
paſſage; for in the preceding verſe, he tells 
the Corinthians, for we commend not our- 
ſelves again to you, but give you occaſion 
to glory on our behalf, that you may have 
ſomething to anſwer them, which glory in 
appearance and not in heart ; which plainly 
refers to thoſe falſe Apoſtles, who had 
occaſioned ſuch diviſions in the Church 
and, as is it is likely enough, that ſome 
of them might repreſent him as an en- 
thuſiaſt; or, a madman, he very properly 
lets them know, that whatever he was, 
and whatever part he had acted, whether 
it ſhould appear diſtracted, or ſober, it all 
flowed from a principle of zeal for God, 


of love to men, and concern for their 
32 ſalvation. 


82 O Enthuſiaſm. 
SEN NM.ſal vation. For aubether we be (beſides our- 
III. er, it ir to God, or whether we be ſober, it 
0 for Hour cauſe. As if he had ſaid, theſe 
men may fay what they will of us, but 
Vt are conſcious: to ourſelves, that what 
"we have done is from the beſt and wor- 
thieſt principles, and ſuch as always ought WW 
to obtain in every Chriſtian, and eſpe- 
cially became perſons entirely devoted to 
Chriſt in the miniſtry of the goſpel, adding 
in the fourteenth verſe, for the love of Chriſt 
cotzſtraineth us, berauſe we thus judge, that 
one died for all, then were all dead; and 
that he died for. all, that they which live, 
ſhould not henceforth live to themſelves, 
but unto him which died for them, and roſe 
again. 
The charge or imputation which the 
Apoſtle here inſinuateth, had been laid 
againſt him, has been brought againſt 
many others, who, while they ated upon 
the beſt principles, and agreeable to the 
ſoundeſt wiſdom, have been looked upon 
as perſons bereaved of their ſenſes. But 
as the wiſdom of this world is fooliſtneſs in 
the fight of God, ſo, indeed, that which 
is wiſdom in his ſight, hath been often 
lobked d as IE in the world. 
Men 
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Men who' have not a ſenſe of God e i. RM. 


their minds, and are not animated by 
his love, who ſet little value upon holi- 
neſs, and virtue, which are our higheſt 
glory and happinefs, who look upon pre- 


ſent enjoyments only as ſubſtantial, and 
have their portion upon earth, entirely 


negligent of that which is to come; 


when they ſee perſons acting upon the 
principles of the Chriſtian religion, and 


walking by faith, and in purſuance of 


this, making it their conſtant. principal 


ſtudy and care to pleaſe God, and to ad- 


vance themſelves in virtue; for this cauſe | 


denying 'themſetves, and ſubmitting to 
many ſeverities in the courſe of their 
lives, looking down” with contempt upon 
all intereſts which come —— ag 
with a god conſcience, and even ready 
to ſacrifiee their lives in ſupport of the 
cauſe of truth and virtue; when they ſee 
perſons, L fay, acting in this: manner, no 


wonder they fhbuld look: upon them as 


beſides themſelves, and in à kind of d 
ſtraQion:' Eſpecially, it muſt appear to 
be madneſs, to tuch «at profeſſed un- 
believers,” and who pay no regard to thoſe 
facred truths, by which the lives of the 

24 diſciples 


— 


ID of baude 
SER. diſciples of Chriſt are to be entirely re- g 
III. gulated. But, tho many, who may be N 
accounted by the unthinking and un- f 
believing world, madmen, are in truth, F 
in matters of religion, acting the wiſeſt 5 
b 
e 


part, and laying up for themſelves a 
good foundation, that they may lay hold 
on eternal life; yet it is certain, that x 
there have been many inſtances in the fe 
world of ſuch enthuſiaſm, as is really a of 
religious phrenzy, and by which men ur 
have been led, into the greateſt, and an 
wildeſt extravagancies; when reaſon ſeem - pe 
eth to have been in a great meaſure Iyt 
loſt, and a furious unbridled imagina- an 
tion hath. carried all before it This moſt 
dangerous diſtemper/ of the mind. hath 
in ſome perſons, riſen to à very fright- 
ful degree, and which , no. ſober; obſerver 

oould behold without amazement; but 

there are degrees of it leſs perceptible, 

which yet may be very hurtful. And, 


there is not, perhaps, any; point, in which 
our pains can be better beſtowed, than 
in learning how to diſtinguiſh between 
an enthuſiaſtic ſpirit, and that warmth, 
and, thoſe ardors of holy nn that 
„„ 5t1ft [roi 5; va | : fervor 


ll aw oc 
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fervor and intention of the powers in 8S e RN. 
matters of religion, which have their III. 


foundation in reaſon and truth, and which 
are perfealy according to right nature. 
This is the more neceſſary, as there may 
be ſome danger, when men would avoid 
enthuſiaſm, of running into the other 
extreme, and looking upon all religious 
fervor of ſpirit, and the lively exerciſe 
of the beſt and worthieſt affections, as 
unnatural ; hence, contracting a coldneſs. 
and indifference in all ſuch matters, a 
perfect languor, and a kind of a para- 
lytic ſtate of mind, if I may uſe ſuch 
an expreſſion, and which undoubtedly, 
muſt be of the worſt conſequence. 

I ſhall, therefore, make ſome obſerva- 
tions upon enthuſiaſm, tending to explain 
the nature of it ; and ſhall, in the next 
place, ſhew how different a thing this is 
from thoſe lively feelings of heart, that 
warmth of affection, and fervor of ſpirit 
in religion, which as they are perfect- 
ly natural and rational, ſo are of the 
greateſt uſe, while at the ſame time,” 
they yield the greateſt pleaſure. 

Enthuſiaſm, in general, may be un- 


eerſtood to ſignify a man's aclag under 
E 4 an 


SRM. an on of a preſent divine e- | 
III. nergy upon his mind, to which all his | 
powers are ſuppoſed to be ſubjected, and | 
by which he is carried on, without at- 
tention to any thing elſe as his guide. t 

It is eaſy to ſee. what effects this muſt 
produce, where a perſon is miſtaken in 

ſuch apprehenſion. We read in the An- 
tients, many accounts and deſcriptions of 
enthuſiaſm, in which we ſee, they looked 

upon it as attended frequently, not only b 

with great and uncommon emotions of © 

mind, but, likewiſe, with wonderful agi- p 
f 

a 

0 

8 

th 


tations of body, which were ſaid to be 
the effect of the Divinity then poſſeſ- 
ſing the perſons, all their ſpeeches and 
actions, at that time, directed by that 
power, upon which they themſelves had 
no influence. We read, in the hiſtory 
of the Old Teſtament, likewiſe, of the 
Prophets of Baa/, and of the Prophets 
of the groves; and you ſee, in the firſt 
book of Kings, and eighteenth Chapter, 
that Elijah, the Prophet of the true God, 
called upon them to put that great mat- 
ter which was in debate between him and 
them, concerning what God the Iſraelites in 
were en to a fair trial; propoſing, ſn 
| | that 
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that they ſhould chooſe one bullock, and 8E RM. 
he another, for ſacrifice, that each ſhould III. 


prepare it in their own way, but that 
no fire ſnould be put under them upon 
the altar; and that the God, who being 
called upon, ſhould anſwer by a mira- 
culous fire, to conſume the ſacrifice, 
ſhould be acknowledged for the true 
God. The Prophets of Baa/, whether 
obliged to put the matter to this iſſue 
by the people, or confident in the power 
of their God, gave their conſent to this 
propoſal ; and, indeed, it would ſeem 
from their calling ſo long upon Baal, 
and uſing their ſtrange frantic methods 
of prevailing with him, that they ima- 
gined he might anſwer them. But 
there was neither voice, as the hiſtorian 
tells us, nor any to anſwer, nor. any that 
regarded. But what I quote this paſ- 
ſage for, is, the account the hiſtorian 
They cried 
aloud, they leaped urn the altar, they cut 
themſelves with knives, and lauceti, till the 
blood guſhed out upon them; this, in their 
language, was called propheſhing. Strange 
imagination, that ſuch frantic behaviour, 
ſhould be an effectual method of engag- 


ing 
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Ss. ing the Divinity to appear for them. 
III. Some modern inſtances there have been 
Fof enthuſiaſm, even in the chriſtian 


world, where perſons have thought them- 
ſelves inſpired, where they have uttered 
propheſies, and where the extaſies, they 
have been in, have been attended with 
very ſtrange convulſions, and agitations 
of body, and the whole ſcene was quite 
unnatural. A famous late inſtance of 
this, in a neighbouring kingdom, ſhewed 
evidently, that the perſons who were 
principally concerned, did really believe 
they were inſpired ; and in making this 
pretence, did not knowingly impoſe upon 
the world ; for they uttered a propheſy, 
that one of their brethren, who was late- 
ly dead, ſhould be miraculouſly raiſed to 
life again, and the very day when this 
ſhould be done was predicted; and no- 
thing but the event, which did not at 
all anſwer, could convince them that this 
was all deluſion. Such is the power of 
an imagination which enthuſiaſm hath 

inflamed. But the true Prophets of God 
always have been, and always will be 
diſtinguiſhed from ſuch enthuſiaſts, by 
credentials fully ſufficient to convince, 
not 
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not themſelves only, but all the atten-S f a - 
tive and impartial world about them. III. 
And ſo it was you ſee, in the caſe of 


Elijah already mentioned, when contend- 
ing with the Prophets of Baal. When 
at the time of offering the evening ſa- 
criſice, he drew near, and called upon 
the God of Hrael, praying, that he might 
appear in vindication of his own ho- 
nour, he was anſwered by fire from hea- 
ven, which miraculouſly deſcended, and 
conſumed the burnt offering. 

But, not to enlarge upon ſuch wild 
extravagancies of enthuſiaſm, let us con- 
ſider ſome of the leſs remarkable kinds 
of it, which may be very hurtful to per- 
ſons Who are under its power; what 
can tend to lead men more aſtray, than 
judging of their ſtate towards God, from 
certain vehement emotions excited upon 
ſome occaſions in their ſouls, ſudden 
and unaccountable tranſports of joy, and 
ſtrong impreſſions made upon their ſpirits, 
for which they can aſſign no good rea- 
ſon ? How bold and aſſured have ſome 
men become by theſe, whoſe lives were 
not at all anfwerable to ſuch preten- 
_ Surely, the — way to judge 

concerning 
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SERM. concerning ourſelves, and our real ſtate 


III. 
of our acceptance, which are laid be- 
fore us in the holy ſcriptures, and to 


towards God, is to conſider the terms 


try whether we have come up to them. 
To look into the diſtinguiſhing characters 
of thoſe who are born of God, and of 
the new nature, and to ſee | whether 


they are found upon us; to try whe- 


ther the ſpirit of Chriſt dwelleth in us, 
by the fruit of it, which is in all good- 


neſs, and righteouſneſs: and truth; in a 


word, to try whether the love of Gd 


and charity, whether purity, meekneſs, 


temperance, patience, and the other graces, 
are found in us; and thence to pro- 
nounce concerning aur ſelves. But to 
neglect thoſe things, and depend upon 


upon our minds, or ſome ſudden and 


vehement emotions, may delude us in- 
deed to our ruin. Theſe may well be 


called enthuſiaſm. Again, it hath been. 
the miſtaken way of ſome very good and 


ſerious perſons to judge concerning the 
ſucceſs of their prayers, and their being 


anſwered, from the preſent impreſſions 
1 eng their minds, and emotions 


raiſed 
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this ſo far, as to take upon them to I 


predict certain future events, from what 
they felt in themſelves in prayer. 
For this, as there is no warrant from 
reaſon, or ſcripture, ſo many have found 
themſelves grievouſly miſtaken ; and the 
events have not at all anſwered their ex- 
pectation. In the ſame fort, ſome have 
taken their counſels and meaſures for the 


conduct of life from ſuch impreſſions 


made upon them, and have gone on, 
as under a kind of inſpiration, when a 
little attention to ſound reaſon would 
have fully convinced them that they 
were wrong. And how many have go- 
verned themſelves, almoſt intirely, in the 
very greateſt undertakings, by ſtrong im- 
pulſes which they look'd upon as an 
immediate call from the ſpirit of God? 
And to add no more inſtances, even in 
matters of ſpeculation, and with reſpect 


to truth and error, men have been de- 


termined by inward impreſſions, rather 


than by evidence appearing to the mind; 


and have framed their judgment by what 
they felt, rather than what they ſaw, 
and diſcerned of proof. Nay, ſome have 

taught 
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Ba 8 u. taught that faith itſelf, the faith of the 


III. 
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goipel, was to be conſidered as a thing 


ad into the mind; and in this ſenſe 


underſtand the phraſes in ſcripture, where 
it is ſaid to be the gift of God. Mean- 
ing, that a ſtrong perſuaſion was begot 
in the mind, though men could give no 
reaſon at all for it, a perſuaſion they 
knew not why. And many have in this 
unreaſonable ' perſuaſion, with reſpect to 


particular tenets, been moſt furiouſly zea- 


lous, when a little calm and impartial en- 


 quiry would have ſhewn them that they 


were quite wrong. Much of ſuch zeal 
there | hath been in the world, which had 
no foundation but ſuch enthuſiaſm, and 
accordingly it hath been found in all 
parties, and religious denominations. But 
it was not my intention to go through 


all the kinds of enthuſiaſm, or mention 


all the inftances of it, which would be 
a very laborious taſk, and to very little 


purpoſe; theſe inſtances, which. I have 


taken notice of, are enough to- ſhew you 
what I mean by enthuſiaſm ; vehement 
and ſtrong impreſſions, and impulſes, 
which are ſuppoſed to be from the ſpirit 
of God. And in all ſuch, there is this 

| | to 
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to be obſerved, that the rational powers SE RN. 


no inquiry, no calm deliberation, no 
comparing things with the maxims of 
reaſon, or the firſt principles of religion, 
ſo as to form a rational judgment ; but 
the mind carried vehemently along, all 
giving way to what is thought to be a 
divine energy. And, indeed, the mind 
in ſuch perſons loſeth in a great mea- 
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perturbation, which not only extravagant 
and wild imaginations, but even violent 


ſtrate ; and, when the ſerenity and com- 
poſure of the mind are thus loſt, it is no 


pans his Wes — — | 


any wildneſs of thought or action. 
I cannot help obſerving, in concluſion, 
that enthuſiaſm, in the proper ſenſe of 


6G 0 © = 


a) 


u explain to you, ſeems to owe its riſe to 


principle, 


ſure the free exerciſe of its powers, and. 
is generally in a ſtate of tumult and 


agitations of the body, do often demon- 


wonder it ſhould become the ſpart of. 
capricious fancy, and be hurried ' into 


that word, which I have endeavoured to 


principle, which is not only true, but 
f great importance, namely, that of a 
livine agency upon the minds of men. 
Enthuſiaſm evidently goes upon this 
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have little or nothing to do with them; III. 
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Se k. principle, though it moſt grievouſly miſ- 
applieth it. That there is ſuch an a- 
= gency of the Supreme Being upon the 
minds of men, is not to be. doubted. 


| 

The holy ſcriptures ſpeak of it in the | 
ſtrongeſt terms, and it is perfectly con- 1 
ſiſtent with reaſon. We find in num- Wl 1 
berleſs inſtances, that God hath: declared 
his will to his ſervants in an extraordi- WW v 
nary manner, and by immediate revela- j; 
tions; not only making known to them } 
what he would have them to do, but v 
predicting future events, which no un- al 
derſtanding of a mortal could have fore - 0 
ſeen. And though we cannot tell how tl 
they | diſcerned theſe things to be the ot 
inſpirations of the Almighty, yet no doubt, pt 
the perſons thus inſpired were fully ſa- ¶ de 
tisfied, ſo that it was not poſſible for W 
them not believe. And where the world to 
about them were concerned in theſe re- th 
velations, the Prophets were furniſhed I rig 
with - ſufficient credentials to . convince ou 
all impartial enquirers of the reality of ac 
them. Now, we have no reaſon to ex- bli 


pect ſuch extraordinary revelations; but 
have: till reaſon to expect, and muſt 


ſhi Ow upon, the affiſtance of the 
Spirit 


15 ＋ ay 


e . 
Spirit of God in an ordinary way, wars . 
is, by countenancing and aiding us in 

the uſe of the powers which he hath * 
given us, which undoubtedly: he can 
ſtrongthen. Our underſtandings, our af- 
fections, our active powers, are all his 
workmanſhip; in his hand they are, by 

his power they ate ſubſiſted; and he, 

who gave them, can no doubt aſſiſt us 

in the uſe of them, and it is what he 

hath a promiſed to do. But it 

ut W will be a fore preſervative from the 

- abuſe of this principle to the purpoſes 

e- of enthuſtaſtn, to remember always, that 

wil the ſpirit of God worketh upon the minds 

he of men by the means of their rational 

t, powers, and not without them; that he 
a- deals with them as reaſonable creatures 
or WF which are to believe upon evidence, and 
d to at upon principle; that he enlightens 
e- | the underſtanding to diſcern objects a- 
ed 

ce 


right, but does not beget perſuaſion with- 
ce out diſcetnment; that he aſſiſts men in 
of acting, but docs not pronipt them by 
x- | blind and unaccountable 'inipblfes ; that 
ut his operations ate all unfform, and 
alt of 4 pieve, perkecliy cotiforiknt to right 
he Yeaſon ; and — truth; that he 
rit doth 


1 


SRM. doth not cauſe tumults in, and pertur- 
* bation of mind, but ſo influenceth, as 


"to preſerve the ſerenity and compoſure 
of it. But this matter will be further 
explained by what is to be ſaid upon 
the next head of diſcourſe, which was, 


to ſhew how different from enthuſiaſm 


thoſe lively feelings of heart are, that 


warmth of affection and fervor of ſpirit 


in religion, which, as they are perfectly 
rational and natural, ſo are of the greateſt 
uſe, while at the ſame time they yield 
the greateſt pleaſure. 

It hath been already 1 that 
while men ſtudiouſſy avoid enthuſiaſm, 
they may be in danger (for. ſuch is the 
weakneſs of human nature in its pre- 
ſent ſtate) of falling into the contrary 
extreme, and contracting a culpable lan- 
guor and inſenſibility of . ſpirit. in. mat- 
ters of religion; which ought. always to 
be conſidered as a moſt dangerous di- 
Kemper, as it ſeemeth to be a very ge- 
neral one in the preſent age. 

Warmth of affection towards God and 
the Redeemer, emotions of ſpirit in con- 
templating the divine greatneſs and good- 
neſs, and the aſtoniſhing. ſcenery of the 

0 inviſible 
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inviſible a which the goſpel hath SE RM. 
preſented to us as the objects of our III. 


faith, are not only rational, and natural, 
and manly, but, indeed, may be ſaid 
to be the neceſſary concomitants of a lively 
faith, and a ſerious attention to thoſe 
objects; and that there ſhould be a rap- 
turous joy in a rational and juſt ap- 
plication of the goſpel promiſes to our- 
ſelves, is obvious and indiſputable. It 
is true, indeed, theſe feelings will, in 
different perſons, be different, according 
to the greater or leſs ſenſibility of their 
ſpirits, and delicacy of their ſenſations. 
But, where there is any ſenſibility, where 
there are any affections which become 
humanity, ſurely, ſuchſobjects, as I have 
now mentioned, muſt, if ſeriouſly at- 
tended to, excite them to the moſt lively 
exerciſe. To illuſtrate this, let us attend 
2 little to the frame and workings of our 
minds in ae e _ towards other 
objects. 

In the at N what is vaſtly: 
great begets 4 inſus a pleaſing admiration z 
what is beautiful, we look on with de- 
2 The grand works of nature, or of 

or ſuch. as diſcover exquiſite con- 
|  -* trivance 
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SERM. trivance and difig, or are executed in 
I. the fineſt and beſt manner, always give 
us fenfible- pleaſure, and cauſe certain 
agreeable emotions of mind. That kind 
of beauty which is feen in the various 
orders of the world of life, eſpecially in 
our own fſpocies, and thoſe works of 
human art which are an imitation of 
it, fuch as ſculpture and painting, pleaſe 
ſtill more, and more engage the attention 
of the admiring mind. We account that 
taſte which giveth the greateſt ſenſibi- 
lity in theſe things a perfection in na- 
ture, and a very high one, and look 
upum inſenſitulity to all fuch fhings | as 
4 reprcachful· defact. But we find this 
ſrnſibility, and the emotions, which in 
purſuance of it ate raiſed in the mind, 
with teſpect to moral characters, ſtill 
greater. : Let any man of difeernment in 
moral objects, have a character of high 
diſtimction in purity, \ fortitude and re- 
ſolution, in conſtancy and fidelity, f6t be- 
— him; let him ſee theſe virtues tried 
o the utmoſt, in the moſt painful trials, 
— out like gold from 
the fire, and he cannot but admire, love 
n in them. n; in at- 
SI | 2 


N i tending to ſome one very heroic action, S E R NM. 
0 how will the foul be moved? How will III. 
n W the very animal frame be affected? And Ya 


d will not all acknowledge that theſe 
ſtrong and moving ſenſations, are moſt 
n BW natural and commendable ? And the cha- 
of WW racter is accounted deſpicable, in which 
no ſuch thing is found. But to. ſhew 
e how much and deeply the mind is af- 
"i fected by thoſe beauties and graces of 
at if the moral kind, and with what a ſtrong 
- WW inclination it uniteth itſelf to the objects 
in which they are found, let the enter- 
tainment and delight which ſpring from 
the tenderneſſes of ſacred intimate friend- 
ſhip teſtifie, and thoſe workings in the 
heart of love, eſteem, and ſympathy, 
Surely, all theſe are moſt natural and be- 
coming the heart of man. Now, from 
this frame, and thoſe affections planted 
in us, we may, judge how the heart may 
be, how it. Ohght to >» cuban op 
contemplation and converſe with the. 
objects of religion, with the - greatneſs 
and excellency, the goodneſs and love 
of the Supreme Being, appearing in- all | 
his words with the aſtoniſhing grace, 
F 3 and 
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70 Of | Enthuſtaſm. 
SERM.and condeſcenſion, the friendſhip and 
III. love of him who died for us; with the 
g atneſs' of thoſe proſpects which are 
opened to us by faith; and the amazing 
greatneſs of the world of ſpirits, and 
thoſe” numberleſs multitudes which con- 
ſtitute the family of God. Surely, to 
feel admiration, the higheſt reverence, 
the moſt ardent love and gratitude glow- 

ing in the heart, one would think 

be the moſt natural of all things, when 
we ſeriouſly contemplate the parent of all. 
Or, ſhall- we, without wonder, behold 
infinite contrivance and wiſdom ? The 
vaſtneſs and inexpreſſible magnificence 
of the works of without any e- 
motion ? Shall our thoughts be fixed upon 
ſpotleſs purity, upon unchangeable good- 
neſs, upon a being whoſe very eſſence 
is love, whoſe beneficiaries we conſtantly 
and moſt eminently are, without love, 
without gratitude? Shall we behold in 
the croſs of our Saviour unſpeakable ex- 
cellency, conflicting with the greateſt 
ſuffering and diſtreſs, bearing this with 
the greateſt conſtancy and reſignation, 
bearing it on our account, and for our 


N without emotion ? Shall not the 
* wonders 


Of Enthuſiaſm. - 
wonders of grace make a deep impreſ- SE RN. 
ſion upon our minds, that grace which III. 
ſo conſpicuouſly appeared in the inter- — 
poſition of the Son of God, the moſt 
amazing event in the whole of the di- 
vine adminiſtration? Certainly, the moſt 
lively exerciſes of love and gratitude, 
and the greateſt ſenſibility to theſe match- 

- WW leſs objects of them, infinitely become 

d us: And to be cold and unmoved. by 

n MW fuch things as theſe, ſpeaketh a very 
| 

d 


undeſirable ſtate of the mind. Again, 
how glorious the proſpects which are 
e ſet before us? How high the dignity 
ce of thoſe. illuſtrious conquerors, to whom 
it is promiſed by our bleſſed Saviour, 
n that they ſhall be ſet down with him 
1. upon his throne, as he alſo overcame, 
xx and is ſet down with the Father upon 
ly his throne ? And how dothithe aſſurance 
e, Jof an endleſs duration in ſuch an ho- 
in nourable and happy ſtate affect the mind ? 
- Ils it to be wondered at, that the joy 
ft of a Chriſtian in | believing ſhould riſe 
th into rapture, and that the greateſt acti- 
n, vity, and zeal, and delight in the ſervice 
ur o God, ſnhould attend it, that the moſt 
ne lively vigour ſhould animate all the 
rs moo Is 21 141. F 4 bod 15 powers, 
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SERM, powers, and that the joy of the Lord 
II. fthould give an invincible ſtrength? In a 

word, in the greatneſs,” excellericy, and 
lovelinefs of thoſe divine abjects, the be- 
lieving and attentive find--what above 

all things elſe raiſeth admiration, love, 
gratitude, and all thoſe affections, which 

aro: the maſt, ſenſible and powerful, as 
well as the maſt delightful to the mind, 
But what I principally aim at, is, that 
thoſe emotions of ſoul are moſt natural, 
and that if they are at all to be called 
enthuſiaſtic, that enthufiaſm is of a moſt 
excellent kind, greatly to / be:. defired, 
„ e ECO eee 
raged. 

1 
and moſt delightful Rate: of the: ſoul: is 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the wild en- 
thuſiaſm which was treated of in the 
firſt part of this diſcourſe. © The ane is 
quite natural and rational; no more: than 
| poo fruit of a proper improvement of 
and exerciſer df our 
— — 
to do with reaſon, and intleed is a kind 
of phrenzy. The one is tumultuous, 
attended with: great agitations of mind. 
and even of body; the other is all com- 
poſure, 
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itſelf; but in the other, 


Of Ruine 


fect ſtate of the mind; not weakening 
the rational powers, but giving them 
additional life and vigour. In the exer- 
ciſe of theſe holy and devout affections, 
ariſing from the diſcerned excellency of the 
object, the mind perceiveth itſelf right, 
and the very feeling of the ſoul juſtiſies 
wild and un- 
accountable imaginations take place; and 
the moſt extravagant reſveries paſs upon 
men for divine infuſions. —_ 

But how great is the miſtake, if a- 
voiding enthuſiaſm, we ſhould 80 into 
coldneſs and lifeleſs indifferency in mat- 
ters of religion; unconcerned to have 
thoſe lively feelings of the powers of 
what the Apoſtle calleth the world to 
come, that is the kingdom of grace 
and of glory, which ſo much become 
believers ; unconcerned about the vigo- 
rous exerciſe of the beſt and worthieft 
sffeQions, and whether we feel our- 
ſelves alive as Chriſtians ; engaging in 
religious ſervices ' and ſolemnities with- 
ont | ſpirit, without delight to our- 
are and without advantage; and ſo 

the 


poſure and ſerenity, all uniform, and Sz NN. 
worthy of the very beſt and moſt per- III. 
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SuM. the great ends of all religion defeated e 


III. 


and loſt ? Surely, againſt this we ought g 


carefully to guard; againſt this, which n 


remarks, but to recommend life, and a 


the deſign of this diſcourſe. It ought 


 warmaneſs and inſenſbiſt as a . and 


Jam afraid is too common a diſtemper. 
To diſtinguiſh the true power and life 
of godlineſs from all irrational heats of 
enthuſiaſm, I have made the foregoing 


-vigorous-; exerciſe of our powers in reli- 
gious matters, was a principal part of 


to be our endeavour to ſtir up our good 
affections, to keep the mind conſtantly 
under the power of them, to preſerve 
always the feelings, which are ſuitable 
to thoſe objects with which we are 
daily converſing, and to conſider. luke- 


eſſential defect. _ 
That the mind ſhould be alway 8 in 
poſſeſſion of itſelf, that it ſhould be ſe- in 


rene, and calm, and compoſed, is no doubt N of 


right, and indeed, neceſſary; but all this g 0 


is perfectly conſiſtent with the lively 900 
— of the beſt affections, and with 7 
the greateſt elevation of ſentiment, con- To 
fiſtent perfectly with our being filled I wit 
with all the fullneſs of God. If our 


own 


Of Enthuſiaſm. 


own hearts are not warmed by ireli-$8 nas. 
gious exerciſes, if the ſacred fire, if I UL 


may ſpeak ſo, be not kept alive in them, 
our religion will do us little good. We 
may maintain the form of it, but that is 
inſignificant without the power; and 
with "ſuch a lifeleſs ſtate, evil deſires 
and bad practices will be found to be 
very conſiſtent. But if our hearts are 
thoroughly affected, if the love of God 
and of Chriſt reign in them, if thoſe 
truly great, and pure and joyful ſenti- 
ments which chriſtianity inſpireth, poſ- 
ſeſs our ſouls, then ſhall all impure luſts 
be baniſhed, then ſhall we know the 
kingdom of heaven within us, and the 
joys of that internal paradiſe as a ſure 
pledge of our being admitted in due 
time into the bleſſed paradiſe above. We 
ſhall have pleaſure in our devotions, 
in our religious meditations, in our acts 
of charity ; and ſhall find ourſelves 
growing in grace and increaſing in all 
goodneſs. 

And what have we ſo much to mind ? 
To what ought we to apply our powers 
with ſo great diligence ? What will be 


fruitful 


76 Of Enthuſiaſm. 
Sz M.fruitful to us of ſo. great advantages 
II. What will yield us as ſolid and ſub- 
—— ſtantial joy ? Let us then endeavour to 
raiſe the mind to, and keep it in ſuch 
a frame, as will be thus ſerviceable to 
us, effectually delivering us from every 
- hateful luſt, and-opeaiing to us the {prings 

of the —— Winde 
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SERMON W. 


The tendency - of the Chriſtian 
Religion to inſpire the ' mind 
with ſtrength and vigour in all 
ſeaſons of difficulty and diſtreſs; 
to - preſerve it from what en- 
feebles its power; and to ren- 
der it fit for all the ſervices of 


* 


2 Tru. I. 7. 

For God hath not 07. us the ſpirit 
fear ; but fp wer, and of 1 7 
a + ſrand mi | 

ae Father in Chriſt, af- 

ter having expreſſed his moſt 

| AﬀeRtionate remembrance of 
him, . full ſatisfa ction in his ſin- 


cerity as a Chriſtian, exhorts him to vi- 
gour 


78 Chriſtianity 
SER 14.gour and diligence in acting the part 
IV. to which he was called, and to ſtir up 
tee gift of God miniſter'd to him by 
this Apoſtle, that it might be ufeful to 
the beſt purpoſes ; obſerving thut : ſuch 
diligence became the Chriſtian ſpirit, 
which has nothing in it of the ſlothful 
or indolent, of the mean or daſtardly, 
but is the ſpirit of h of love, and 
of a found mind. 

Theſe characters I Propoſe in ſome 
diſcourſes! to explain to you, and to 
give you a diſtinct view of the genius 
and ſpirit of Chriſtianity. 8 

I begin with the firſt, in order, i in 
the text; God has not given us the 
ſpirit of fear, but of power. The diſ- 
ciples, of Chriſt, in that age laboured un- 
der great hardſhips, . had many irrecon- W 
cileable enemies, and were daily expoſed cip 
to grie vous perſecution. They were con- of | 
ſtantly in hazard of their lives. In ſuch Wer 
a ſtate of things, men who were _ 
and puſillanimous were ill qualifi- 

the Chriſtian profeſſion, pohly 2 
being - einployed in the propagatiol of of 
that religion. But we find, that God I & 
did not _ his Oy the WO of - ar. 


| fear; 


the Spirit of Power. 


ſcems evidently to ſpeak a divine pre- 
ſence with them, and divine influence, 
that ſuch numbers in the firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity were prepared to act ſo bold 
and undaunted a part, and to ſuffer to 
the utmoſt with an unſhaken ſteadineſs 
and conſtancy in defence of it. Not 
here and there one, diſtinguiſhed by he- 
roic courage and greatneſs of mind, for 
it was a common thing to ſuffer even to 
martyrdom, with a ſpirit which was ſo far 
from ſhrinking, that it ſhewed rather a 
readineſs for ſuffering ; and this in tender 
age, and in the tender ſex, as well as in thoſe 
in whom a far greater meaſure of hardineſs 


and fortitude might be reaſonably expected. 


The ſpirit which reſted upon the diſ- 
ciples of our Saviour, was indeed a ſpirit 
of power, in a peculiar ſenſe; that is, they 


were thereby enabled to work many great 


miracles, which eyidently ſhewed that 


the, power of the higheſt was with them, 


and greatly contributed to the converſion 
of the world to the Chriſtian faith. But 


do not imagine that thoſe extraordi- 
nary gifts are here meant: The author 


ſeems 
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ear ; but of power, He endowed them SER M. 
with fortitude and reſolution. And it IV. 


— 


reef, rather to ſpeak of the genius and 
MF .- ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and the temper of 


mind which it inſpires, as ſet in oppo- 
ſition to the ſpirit of fear, and in con- 
junction with that of love and of a 
ſound mind. Theſe are the endow- 
ments of Chriſtians in all ages. And 
in proportion as they have the true 
Chriſtian ſpirit, they will have power, 
as well as love, and a found mind. 

Nou, to ſhew that the ſpirit of. Chriſ- 
tianity is a ſpirit of power, in other 
words, to ſhewy that the genius of this 
religion is ſuch as tends to invigorate 
the mind, to make men firm, reſolute, 
and fit for action; it may be obſer ved, 
that this religion has an admirable ten- 
dency, and is moſt happily. contrived for 
delivering men from all thoſe things, 
which- depreſs and enfeeble the mind, 


and enervate the active powers; ſuch 


are principally, a ſenſd und conſciouſ- 


neiſs of great guilt, in intemperaade, in 
ſenſual pleaſures and gratificatiotis, | and 
2 1 rw ruſt. of 


tempeerr. 2:03.03: how enn 1 
Pirſt, e eta: f great 


— The wicked, ſaysthe wiſe mange whe? 


the Spirit of Power. 


no man purſueth, but the righteous are buld SE R 
as a Lion. Prov. xxviii. 1. Where men IV. 
are not hardened into an utter inſenſi Y 


bility in all ſuch matters, which we ſee 
is ſometimes the caſe, there is nothing 
ſo confounding as a conſciouſneſs of great 
crimes. This fills the countenance with 
painful ſhame, and the heart with ter- 
ror. And though in times of peace and 
ſafety, where men have no apprehen- 


ſions of danger, ſuch perſons may put 
on airs, as if they were above all dread 


of any evil, or of any power to inflict 


puniſhment, yet place them in circum- 
ſtances of hazard and alarm, and it is 
ſeen that their hearts ſink within them; 
fearfulneſs and confuſion ſurprize, and 
make them dejected, and often deſpe- 
rate. No wonder; for a conſcience which 
has been often and grievouſly injured, 
when it awakes to vengeance, as an 
exaſperated fury, who can bear it? Be- 
lides that great guilt is, in its own na- 
ture, the ſource of painful remorſe, and 
great confuſion: and diſquietude to the 
ſpirit, as well as of ſhame, and ſeeks 
to hide itſelf; beſides this, I ſay, few are 
zone ſo far in infidelity as to have loſt 

G all 


e 


__ Chriſtianity _\ 
SER. all ſenſe of God, as a moral Governour, 
IV. who is diſpleaſed with fin; and who will 
make his diſpleaſure very ſenſible to 
impenitent offenders in the dreadful | 
effects of it. And when men begin to 

think that they are expoſed to his juſt 
indignation, that omnipotence is armed f 
againſt them, and that no one can 

ſay what puniſhment it may be fit for 

the ſupreme ruler to inflict, or of how 

long continuance it may be, to what 
ſanctuary can they fly from theſe dread- 

ful apprehenſions? No wonder that 'ter- 

ror ſhould poſſeſs their ſouls, and quite 
bereave them of reſolution and the uſe WM 

of their active powers. It is @ fearful Mi 
thing to fall into the hands of the living 

God. Heb. x. 31. This miſerable tate 

of vicious and corrupted hearts often 
diſcovers itſelf, in times of imminent 
danger, in moſt frightful and pitiable 
forms, the natural appearances of woe 

and deſpair ; what cries and laments 
tions are heard, what looks of anguiſh 

are ſeen? From ſuch a diſmal ſtate, 
Chriſtianity is an effectual preſervative 
While men follow the dictates of it. 
they will do juſtice to their conſcience, 
they 


the Spirit of Power, 


and unabaſhed countenance, the aſſured 
mind, the hope in God, which nothing 
but integrity can give. Free from con- 
founding fear and alarm within them, 
they will have the full uſe of their ra- 
tional active powers, and without being 
loſt to themſelves, may look danger, in 
its moſt threatening appearances, in the 
face. But if men have in time paſt 
been ſo unhappy as to be enſnared by 
vice, and guilty of preſumptuous ſin, yet 
if they are conſcious: to themſelves of 
ingenuous repentance, and that the ſin- 
ng cerity f it has been made evident by an 
ate actual reformation of life, in this con- 
ten ſciouſneſs, according to the expreſs de- 
ent ¶ clarations of the goſpel, they have an 
ble Naſſured pledge of forgiveneſs, and that 
woe their Maker is reconciled to them. This 
ata- delivers them from painful apprehen- 
viſh {ions and diſquietude of ſpirit, and mi- 
tate, ſWniſters peace which paſſeth all under- 
tive. Iſtanding. Now, that tranquillity of ſpirit 
fit rhich is the attendant of a conſciouſ- 
ces eſs of integrity, or a ſenſe of pardon, 
the) G 2 18 


they will be preſerved from preſump»Sz xm. 
tuous fin: They will enjoy the peace IV. 
and tranquillity of ſoul, the open 


| Sunnis: neceſſary as the foundation of bold- 
IV. neſs and reſolution, it is neceſſary to 
the enjoyment of ourſelves, and the ex- 


Chriſtianity 


erciſe' of our active powers in the beſt 
manner. / Chriſtianity gives us power as 
it gives us co in our conſciences and 
hope in God. 

Another thing which greatly enfocbles 
the active powers is intemperance in 
ſenſual pleaſures and gratifications. Men 
whoſe God is their belly, whoſe delight 
is in exceſs of wine, who give them- 
ſelves to luxury and the impurities of 
the fleſh, are ill prepared for any ſer- 
vices in which a vigorous and hardy 
reſolution, a patience of labour and fa- 
tigue, boldneſs and activity are quinine 
Voluptuonſneſs begets a vicious 1oftneſs 
and delicacy which flies from all hard- 
ſhip and danger: It enervates the ſpirit 
and all the active powers, and makes 


men in a great degree incapable of any 
thing brave or heroic. | What an eaſy 


prey did the Aſiatic luxury make hun- 
dreds of thouſands, which might be cal- 
led a vaſt multitude, indeed, but not 
an army, to a few hardy European ve- 
terans inured to military diſcipline, to 

labour, 


oul, 


the Spirit of Power. 8 
labour, and toil, and ' abſtinence ?- And it Sen- 


is judiciouſly obſerved, by the writers of IV. 


that time, that the Carthagisian army 
ſuffered much more by the ſoft delights 
of Capua, than by all the horrors of the 
Alpine mountains, and the want and fa- 
tigue ſuſtained upon them. But do we 
not ſee a thouſand inſtances of the ſame 
kind in pri vate life. Luxury and licen- 
tious pleaſure do not only ſpoil ther taſte 
for the nobleſt exerciſes and purſuits, 
but enervate the active powers, fink 
men into a moſt ignoble and diſnohour- 
able indolence, and make every thing 

attended with much labour and difficulty 
too hard for them. And there is no- 
thing more common than to ſee, in all 
the pomp of luxury, a poor, flothfal, and 
infignificant ſpirit. In truth the volup- 
tuous character cannot be ſet in alight 
too contemptible. Of all purſuits, that 
of pleaſure, as the chief good, is the 
moſt to be deſpiſed. A ſenſe of guilt 
in the pleaſures which are ſinful, and 
conſcience not yet quite ſubdued, may 
perhaps give great diſturbance to men 
in their vicious courſes; ſomething 


within them ' whiſpers that they are do- 
G 3 ing 
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Senn. ing wrong, and that the end of 

TV. theſe things muſt be bitter as worm- 

= but all virtuous reſolution, all 

the. reſiſting power being loſt, theſe 

men, as Selman ſpeaks, ſuffer them- 

ſel ves to be dragged by luſt and appetite 

#5 an Ox to the ſlaughter, and the foul 

10 the correction of the ſtacks. Perhaps 

affairs of importance to themſelves or 

their friends demand their attention, and 

are of ſuch a kind, that an opportunity 

loſt, may not be eaſily, or ever recovered, 

-whilſt thete ia another demand to be 

firſt ſatisſied; to which the impotent 

mind tamely ſubmits. The cauſe of our 

country, the cauſe of truth and virtue, 

may need a reſol ved and vigorous ap- 

pearance in their behalf; but it is not 

to be expected; for the generous diſ- 

poſitions, the hardy valour of foul 

which are wanted upon ſuch occaſions, 

are loſt in ſloth and luxury, which 

yet. muſt be Orgs whatever be the 

conſequence... Some inſtances of this 

kind we know there have been, which 

have rendered the charaQers,, er in- 
ene 


But 


ich 
in- 


Zut 


the Spirit of Power. 
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But what an effectual preſervative 8 x R M. 


from ſuch a mean ſtate, is the Chriſtian 
Spirit. The religion of Chriſt enjoins 
the ſtricteſt temperance; and forbids all 
exceſs in ſenſual pleaſure and gratifica- 
tion. And the Apoſtle Faul has given 
us a noble and moſt.” ſignificant il- 
luſtration of this in his own caſe, 
1 Cor. ix. 26, When he had recom- 
mended to them a virtuous ſelf govern- 
ment, and ſet before them the reſolved 
abſtinence. and, temperance of thoſe, who 
ſtrove for the prize in the public games, 
as an example; obſerying, that if they 
ſubmitted to this for a corruptible crown, 
much more. ought the diſciples of Chriſt 
to ſubmit to it, that they might gain 
a crown which 1s incorruptible ; he ſets 
before them likewiſe his own conduct, 
I keep under my body, and bring it into 
fab jection; leſt that by any means, when 1 
have preached. to others, I myſelf ſhould be 
a caſt away. I am ſenſible, as if he had 
ſaid, of great danger from enflamed de- 
ſires 5 appetites. I ſet myſelf to bear 
them down with moſt ob: nate reſolu- 
tion. The word in the original i is very 
ſignificant, expreſſing his readineſs to uſe 


IV. 
—ͤ — 
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SER NM. any ſeverity of diſcipline, which was ne- 
IV. ceffary to anſwer this great end; and 
mat his body, and the appetites of it, 
ſhould be always by him held in the 
place of a ſla ve. And indeed, chis is eſ- 
ſential to a truly virtuous character. It 
is true, indeed, that many perſons from 
a ſuperſtitious zeal, and as if ſuch things 
were a pleaſing ſacrifice to God, have 
affected not only great auſterity of life, 
but many very painful :miottifications, 
and ſome of them ſo much out of na- WM þ 
ture, that one would wonder how they b 
ſhould enter into their imaginations in fi 
the early ages of the paſ- p. 
ſion for a monaſtie life ran ſo high, Ml tt 
and even for the Iſeveritics? of it, that ti 
the religion of Chriſt, to men who did Ml v 
not underſtand it, but took their ideas v 
of it from ſuch perſons,” muſt ap- th 
re 
ro 
in 
ſu 
is 
an 
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pear extreamly tidiculous. But, after all, 
it is ain, that a hardy temperance 
is et tial to a virtuous character, and 
no man will ever be able to approve 
Himſelf as 4 man of worth, who cannot 


ain the natural appetites, and keep 
them in ſubſection to reaſon and con- ve 


ſcience. It was * great 2 of m 
* the ov 
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the philoſophy of the antient moraliſts 8 2 R N. 
to effect this by its precepts and diſci- IV. 
pline. They thought that all virtue was 
comprehended under two heads, namely, 
patience: and abſtinence ; bearing evil and 
calamity. in a proper manner, and ab- 
ſtaining from irregulas pleaſures and gra- 
tifications. It is hard to ſay which of theſe 
is of the greateſt, importance; but it is 
evident they are both neceſſary. How- 
ever, what I am to obſerve is princi- 
pally this, that the religion of Chriſt, 
by: forbidding all excels in ſenſual plea- 
in ſure, and enjoining the ſtricteſt tem- 
{- perance, tends maſt happily: to preſerve 
h, the vigour of the ſoul; and all the ac- 
tive powers, in a ſtate fit for the ſer- 
vices of human life. And the truth is, 
where the ſpirit of Chriſtianity prevails, 
there will be ſuch a taſtes for the 
refined pleaſures: of virtue, as will tho- 
roughly: engage the ſpirit, and make men 
in a great meaſure indifferent to ſen- 
ſual/ delights. The je ef the: Holy Ghoſt 
is infinitely more ſatisfying than theſe, 
and when mens hearts are full of hea- 
venly deſire, and full of God, the ani- 
mal appetites will have little power 
over them. | 


$5” blo 8 


The 


E 


— 


SexM. The laſt thing I mentioned, as what 


IV. 


Every thing is ſeen in a dark and diſ- 


_ difordery become apprehenſi ve and fear- 


and caſt of temper. 


enfeebles* the mind and enervates the 
acti ve powers, is a melancholy inclination 
How woeful the ef. 
fects of this we ſee in many inſtances 
A horrid . gloom overſpreads the mind. 


agreeable light. All the real evils of 
life, and diſadvantages of our - preſent 
ſtate are aggravated, - and many grie- 
vances added to them, which have 
no exiſtence but in 4 melancholy ima- 
gination. Men under the power of this 


ful, diſſatisfied and tincaſy' in every cir- 
-cumftafices | tion itſelf. could not 
contrive a ſtate which:would make them 
happy. laward diſcontent. ſours all the 
enjoyments of life,) and nothing pleaſes. 
There is neither heart nor hand for the 
ſervices of life. And men may be ſaid 
rather to bear exiſtence! about them as 2 the 
burthen, than to enjoy it; and are very gre 
unfit for the offices of it. Indeed the I pre 
wretchedneſs of this ſtate is ſometimes If ſiſt 
ſuch as to be beyond all deſcrip- I bei 
tion; and we ſee, it, not unfrequently, ¶ his 


begets ſuch an — of n that I cnc 
men 
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men do violence to it, and, by an un-SERM, 


natural crime, put an end to it. 


It is very certain, that this diforder 
does ſometimes ſo far prevail, that no 


reaſoning from the cleareſt and moſt 
evident principles is of any ſervice. The 
rational powers, as well as the active, 
ſeem to be quite benumbed; and while 
the mind is rack'd with pain, yet it 
diſcovers a diſreliſn of any objects but 
what give pain, and a kind of reluctancy 
againſt all diverſion from the melancholy 
gloom. But certainly ſo far as principles 
of reaſon and juſt ſentiments can pre- 
vail to give relief, the religion of Chriſt 
is contrived to do it. To the believing 
and ſelf approved mind it ſets every 
thing in the moſt deſirable light. It 
alleviates the grievances and ſorrows of 
life, making men capable of conſidering 
them as real advantages, by becoming 
the means of attaining to ſuperior de- 
grees of happineſs. It preſents the Su- 
preme Being to the mind, as-with irre- 
ſiſtable ſway, governing all things in the | 
beſt manner, and moſt to the gain of 
his faithful ſervants. It ſhews a ſpeedy 
end of evil and ſuffering, which is to 

be 
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Sr RM. be ſucceeded by eternal life. Theſe Wl | 
IV. principles, if any principles can effect it 
will make the mind chearful and eaſj. 
And when by a divine illumination 

men are prepared for right judgment, 

and can diſoern and feel according to truth Wl | 

they will find the ſpirit raiſed above in 
diſtreſs, and painful apprehenſion ; - 
living by faith, will enjoy life with - { 
| 

£ 

1 


tisfaction; ſo that they will have poſ- 
ſeſſion of themſelves, and be capable «& 
applying the active powers with cheat 
fulneſs, to the true purpoſes of life and 
— — 

This leads me to the next thing | 
would inſiſt upon for the illuſtration of 
this nt, viz; That as the genius 
and ſpirĩt of true Chriſtlanity is a moſt 
effectual preſervative from all thing 
that eifeeble the mind, and debilitate 
the active powers, ſo it has an admir- 
able tendency to miniſter ſtrength and 
vigour to the ſoul, and prepares men for 
acting the part aſſigned to them with 
ene and ſucceſs. 

For in the firſt place, it proſents to as 
the thoughts ſuch a view of human life, I 


as 1 and is moſt enouraging to in 
the 
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the reflecting mind, and fills it withSz rm. 
ſentiments which are large and generous. IV. 
With reſpe& to life itſelf, it ſets it in 


a pleaſing light, as only the infancy of 
exiſtence, and an introduction to a nobler 
ſtate, the duration of which is to have 
no period : And forbids us to form our 
judgment of exiſtence only from our pre- 
ſent circumſtances, direQting our thoughts 
to eternity, in which our ſtate may be 
greatly advanced not only by our pre- 
ſent labours, but even by thoſe ſuffer- 
ings of life which are to fleſh and blood 

ſo grievous. In this view, human life 
muſt be conſidered as an invaluable bleſ- 
ſing ; and once a man can ſtedfaſtly judge 
it ſo, he will be prepared with vigour 

and delight to perform the offices of it. 
Chriſtianity alſo fills the mind with 
moſt generous ſentiments of the rela- 
tion in which we ſtand to God and 
the Redeemer, and the vaſt intellectual 
family. In this relation there is a plea- 
ſing dignity. Is it not honourable to 
be acknowledged as the offspring of God ; 
as heirs of God, and joint heirs with Chriſt ? 
To be members of that glorious family 
in which God the great Father will 
8 for 


y/ 


SEM. for ever dwell, diſtributing the rich gifts 

IV. of his grace to the individuals according 
co their capacities, and rejoicing in their 
happineſs. Have not all the members 

of it in common ſuch honourable and 

valuable priviledges, that in compariſon, 

the little diſtinctions among them which 

are of a temporal kind, ſink to nothing 

1 in the imagination, and appear ſcarce 
= worthy of notice? In a word, a fin- 
cere diſciple of Chriſt muſt find the 
greateſt reaſon to be pleaſed. with his 
Creator, and to exult in exiſtence ;. and 
when the. mind is in ſuch a ſtate, it 
muſt be all life and vigour in the ſer- 
vices to which we are called. We read 
in ſcripture that the joy of the Lord is 
the ſtrength of his ſervants. Neh. viii. 10. 
And it is a very juſt way of ſpeak- 
ing; for, as nothing can more proſtrate 
the active powers than deep ſorrow 
and grief, ſo nothing gives more life 
and energy than gladneſs of heart. And 
the Apoſtle Paul ſpeaks in a way very 
ſuitable to, and worthy of the genius of 
Chriſtianity, when he exhorts us to re- 
joice evermore, We can indeed wiſh for ¶ it 


nothing more to make our ſtate joy- I w; 
8 ful, 
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ful, and bur hearts glad, than what theg E zac. 
Chriſtian ſcheme” preſents to à beliey- IV. 
ing mind; ſo that the ſpirit of 'Chriſtia- - 


nity may be juſtly (rated the ſpirit of 
power. | 
Secondly, The religion of Chriſt will 
never engage us in any cauſe, ot ſer- 
vice, or courſe of action, but what is 
worthy of us, and in which it is fit for 
us to exert our powers. What we do in 
obedience to Chriſt our leader, if we 
have a right underſtanding of his pre- 
cepts, reaſon and conſcience will approve. 
We ſhall have no inward checks, none 
of the confuſion of an accuſing or ſelf- 
condemning heart, nor any of the di- 
ſtracting fears and uneaſineſſes which 
this brings forth. On the contrary, we 
ſhall find ourſelves engaged, not only 
in a courſe of actions which are free 
from blame, but which are worthy and 
important; and in a cauſe the moſt ho- 
nourable and excellent of all others, the 
cauſe of truth and virtue, the only cauſe 
of God. And the ſcriptures do the greateſt 
honour to the ſervants of Chriſt, while 
it repreſents them as workers together 
with him, and even, with God, Now, 


Chriſtianity 
SEAM. is it not , that a generous mind 
IV. ſhould be inflamed with zeal when ad. 
Sin. in a cauſe the moſt worthy and 
honourable ? and be prepared to exert 
all its powers and vigour? not declin- 
ing any labour, or ſhrinking, from any 
hardſhip or ſuffering, which men may 
be called to in defence of it ? Wil 
not a cauſe moſt important and honour- 
able give ſpirit and fire, if you will par- 
don the expreſſion, to, the patrons and 
defenders of it ? What great things have 
brave men done in defence of their 
country? In ſome inſtances, even exceed- 
ing what could well be expected from 
human nature, exceeding themſelyes. But 
ſurely the love of God, and of mankind, 
and "of truth and virtue, are principles 
ſtill more generous and noble, than the 
love of our country; and is it not to 
be expected then, that in acting upon 
theſe, men ſhould act with the greateſi 
ſpirit, and vigour ? Does not experience 
juſtify theſe expectations, in the illuſ- 
trious train of confeſſors, and martyrs, 
which are found in the records of the 
Chriſtian Church? Men who triumphed 
over their enemies, by their patience 
undet 


the Spirit of Power. 
ad under all poſſible cruelty; and made it SE RN. 


G. Neident that they might be ſlaughtered, 
nd but could not be conquered. Such the 
Wei magnanimity and courage which the 
im eauſe of Chriſtianity, ſo honourable and ſo 
important, inſpires! And how well does it 
become the followers of Jeſus to imitate 
ie glorious pattern he ſet them, in his 
own conduct, who endured the croſs 
and deſpiſed the ſhame, who with per- 
ie} meekneſs and reſignation of ſpi- 


nd - malice of his enemies could lay 
upon him, and thus has ſhewed us how 
o avercome the world? 

Thirdly, it greatly animates the ſpirit 
f a Chriſtian to know, that, in doing 


rit ſubmitted to all which the power 


tis duty, he has God upon his fide. 
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the re haye his approbation is a moſt de- 

to Wirable thing, and the higheſt honour. 
a | This will effectually ſupport men in 
te 


ag or prejudiced. But it is not only 


onduct which Chriſtians are to expect. 
or we know that the Creator acts the 


art 16 a moral * And that as 
thoſe 


A- doing, againſt all the reproaches 
nd injurious! cenſures of the unthink- 


he approbation of their principles and 


SER M. thoſe who do good, are pleaſing to him, 
IV. fo he will certainly eſpouſe their cauſe 
He will undoubtedly right their wrongs 


Chriſtianity 


and reward them, good for the evi 
they may have endured in the cauſe of 
trath and virtue. He will record al 
the ſervices they have done with fin-ll /i 
cerity, all their good actions; not one iff ” 
of them, the moſt inſignificant to ap- © 
pearance, ſhall be forgotten; for if any i 7 
man gives to a diſciple of Chriſt a cup fe 


of cold water in the name of a diſciple, 4 
he ſhall in no wiſe loſe his reward hc 
The faith of this, and a fixed perſus I th. 


ſion that God as our moral governou al 
is ever preſent with us, obſerves our Ne 
conduct, will be pleaſed with our goolfff ® 
actions, and reward them in a Way wor wil 
thy of his bounty and goodneſs, giwe = 


great ſpirit and life in doing the wil 
of God, even in circumſtances of th * 
greateſt difficulty, and hardſhip. -Wheiſ n 
men turn their thoughts to the preſent 
Divinity, all theſe things in a gre: 
meaſure” vaniſh, and it is indeed ſhame 
ful to complain of them. 

Eſpecially, when it is conſidered, tha 
from divine power we confidently er 
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expect all neceſſary aſſiſtance to the 8 e AN. 


performance of our duty, and acting IV. 
dur part well in every circumſtance. * 


God' has never forſaken them Who 
put their truſt in him. He can and he 
will ſtrengthen his fervants, by his holy 
ſpirit, -with might in the inner man; He 
will. make: them conquerors and more than 
conquerors; Fis grace ſhall be ſufficient for 
them, and his ſtrength will be made per- 
fett in wealneſr. And the Apoſtle 
Paul expreſſes hiniſelf in a manner very 
honourable to his great Maſter, and wor- 
thy of himſelf, Phil. iv, 13. 1 can 40 
all things: through Chriſt ſtrengthing me. 
No man has any reaſon from nature and 
ſound philaſophy,. to imagine that God 
will not give real aſſiſtance to thoſe, 
who in circumſtances of difficulty and 
diſtreſs ſeek him; aſſiſtance ſo effectual, 
as to be worthy of ſuch ſtrong repreſenta- 
tions. And men who have beſt known 
religion have been -moſt ſenſible of it. 
That he will be preſent with the good 
and help them, is an article of natural 
religion, as well as of Chriſtianity ; ; and 


ſurely a man will be prepared to en- 


gage in any ſervice, even the moſt dif- 
H 2 ficult, 
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SEM. ficult, with reſolution and ſpirit, when 
IV. he knows that there is a power on his 
dae for which nothing is too hard. And 
the powers of nature will be exerted in 
the beſt manner, when men believe 
that the God of nature is with them. 
This aſſures the mind of happy ſuc- 
ceſs. Which is the laſt thing I ſhall 
mention for Muſtration * this: argu- 

* . L. | 
Deſpair of Wobeſt in any LE 
chills all the active powers, and makes 
men feeble, fo that they become incap- 
able of doing, even what - otherwiſe they 
might do with cafe. If in that hope- 
leſs ſtate of the mind (they are forced 
upon Action, it is without life and vi- 
gour; and with certain undbneern and 
negligence, which da not a Hitthe eon- 
tribute to that Want f fucceſd, | the 
proſpect of which is the cut of deſ. 
pöudency. It is true, indeed, in ſbme 
particular cafes, deſpair has been ſaid to 
give men courage, as in the field of 
battle, where it is very natural that if 
men ſee no hope of eſcaping with life, 
they ſhould make the purchaſe of vic- tr. 
tory. as dear to the enemy 4 they can of 

Tho 
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Tho it hath been often obſerved, by Sz 2 24. 
the wiſeſt men, that this reſolution, which IV. 
ariſes from deſpair, is no way equal to 


that, which aſſurance of ſucceſs and con- 
fidence of victory give men. But then 
how many are the caſes of difficulty 
and danger, in which this kind of deſ- 
perate courage has no room for exereiſe; 
and where men can have no ſuch con- 
ſideration as the ſelling of their lives 
at the deareſt rate, to give them ſpirit ? 
How liſtleſs, then, and as to action, 
how indifferent muſt they be; not ca- 
ring whether they do or not do, or what 
they do! Very different, ſurely, 1s this 
Nate of the mind, from that in which 
we have good aſſurance of fncceſs in our 
endeavours; and that if we are diligent 
in doing what is certainly in our power 
to do, the iffue ſhall be perfectly to our 
ſatisfaction. This gives great life in 
action, and makes it pleafure to exert 
our power to the utmoſt. Thus aſſu- 
rance of ſucceſs does indeed prove a 
moſt powerful means of gaining it. : 
Chriſtianity enſures ſucceſs to all its 
true votaries with reſpect to the great ends 
of human life. In many particular de- 
H 3 ſigns 


_ Chriſtianity 
SE RM. ſigns and attempts they may meet with 
IV. diſappointment in their hopes and ex- 
pectations, but with reſpect to the great 
thing which they purſue, they are per- 
fectly fafe. They are contributing what 
they can, as workers together *with God, 
in carrying his great deſigns into exe- 
cution. And they know his deſigns will 
be carried into execution, tho' in many 
things, which ſhort-ſighted mortals look 
upon as promiſing ſteps, the ſucceſs 
ſhould not be anſwerable. The grand 
deſign cannot fail. Nor can the great 
thing, which every individual has to pur- 
ſue for himſelf, that is, his own falvation, MW Ct 
fail of accompliſhment, if purſued with I be 
ſincerity and 'perſevering diligence. So f 0 
that the utmoſt proviſion is made in iſ WI 
the goſpel for ' aſſuring our hopes, and wh 
giving us joyful vigour in acting our I dre 


If we lay theſe things together, it h 
will fully appear, that the ſpirit of Chri- ¶ the 
ſtianity is a ſpirit of power. For it is ji and 
an effectual preſervative from thoſe things adn 
which enfeeble the mind, and enervate ee. 
its faculties, fuch, principally, as con- ther 
ſciouſneſs « of great guilt, luxury, and a and 


yoluptuous 
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on the other hand, it miniſters life and 
vigour to the ſoul, as it makes men 
pleaſed with exiſtence and their ſtation 
in it, as it puts us upon no deſigns or 
attempts but what are worthy of us, 
and honourable to us, as it animates 
us with the faith of a preſent Divinity 
upon our fide, who is our omnipotent 
helper, and, finally, as it aſſures our 
hearts of ſucceſs with reſpeQ to the great 
ends of life. | 
But the power and influences of the 
Chriſtian ſpirit are far better known by 
being felt than deſcribed. When it has 
o overcome the ſpirit of the world in men, 
n I when it has ſubdued impetuous paſſions, 
d when it has born them up under 
ir great difficulties, and given them peace 
and tranquillity in the face of danger, 
it when it has diffuſed a ſerene joy through 
i- the ſoul in days of darkneſs and diſtreſs, 
is and preſerved delight in God and his 
95 adminiſtration, and delight in exiſtence, 
te even in the moſt diſaſtrous - occurrences, 
n- then it will appear what it really is, 


and how glorious the power of it. 


H 4 And 
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voluptuous courſe of life, melancholy, S E x M. 
diſcontent, and fearful apprehenſion. And IV. 


Sz x M. And that it has produced ſuch effects 
IV. as theſe, many have known from their own 
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experience. And if we cultivate that ſpirit 
as we ought to do, we may ſtill, expect ſuch 
effects. Indeed, if Chriſtianity be no more to 
us than a matter of pleaſing ſpeculation, 
we fhall know nothing of them ; but 
if this wiſdom which is from above enters 
into the heart, and we come to em- 
brace the principles of it ſo as to ad 
upon them, or, in the words of the 
Prophet, if we follow on to know the Lord, 
we ſhall know that his out-goings are 
prepared as the morning; we ſhall feel 
the energy of that ſpirit which is the 
| ſpirit of light and life, and which has 
ſuch power, that men have done, and 
ſtill will do under the influences of it, 
for the ſake of God and of truth, and 
virtue, what no other principle would 
have animated them to do. 

Of ſuch a ſpirit Chriftians till have 
need. The ſcriptural repreſentations of 
the preſent ſtate, juſtified by experience, 
fully ſhew this. The reſiſting of the 
various temptations to ſin to which we 
are expoſed, the bearing down boiſte- 


rous and unruly paſſions, getting the 


better 
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an unſpeakable variety of forms, which 
may be appointed in our lot, and from 
which no man can expect to be quite 
free, are things, which, it muſt be con- 
ſeſſed, have difficulty in them, and re- 
quire patience of labour, reſolution, and 
firmneſs of ſpirit. And though in the 
peaceful days in which our lot has fal- 
len, we do not fuffer by the cruelty of 
perſtcuting hands, yet we have enough 
to try the ſtrength. of our ſpirits. Let 
el us endea vout therefore to make the beſt 
x MW improvement of Chriſtianity to the pur- 
as poſe of ſtrengthening and confirming our- 
ad ſelves. Let us lay aſide ſſoth that we 
it, may follow thoſe who have gone before 
nd us. Let us arm ourſelves with the ſame 
ud mind which was in them, amd let pa- 

tience have its perfect work in us, that we 
ve Nl may be perfect and intire wanting nothing. 


WE . * AMT. A. ——— - <P. 


ba. WASNT... 


better of bad habits which may haveSe rm, 
been contracted, the bearing of evil, in IV. 
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SERMON v. 


The tendency of Chriſtianity to 
ſuppreſs and root out all thoſe 
diſpoſitions which contract the 
ſpirit, and cramp the good af- 

fections; to excite and ſtrengthen 

love to one another, and to engage 


to all the offices of beneyolence, 


— 1 * ———— W — 


2 Tix; 1 7. 


For God hath not * us the fir of 


ear ; but a love, 
Rida LEAP. al 


HE tendency of the Chriſtian 
| | ſpirit to the exerciſe and ſtrength- 
ening of good and kind affec- 
tion, is the ſubject which naw 

lies before us. 
Every man, who attends to the work- 


ings of his own heart, muſt be ſenſible 
that 


9 TY — 


Chriſtianity the Spirit F Love. 


10% 


that there are two grand principles, to 8 E R M, 


which all other inſtincts and affections 
are to be ſubmitted, namely, ſelf love 
and benevolence. No man will doubt 
that ſelf love is a moſt powerful, as it 
is certainly a natural principle of action. 
But we are directed in the holy ſcrip- 
tures to love our neighbours as ourſelves ; 
and this is likewiſe the law of our na- 
ture, The meaning of which is, that 
as we are naturally diſpoſed and de- 
termined to the love of ourſelves, to de- 
fire and purſue what may make us 
happy, as an ultimate end, in which the 
private affection reſts ; ſo we are to love 
our neighbour, to bear a real diſinte- 
reſted affection and good will to him; 
and when it is in our pawer, to do 
him good and contribute to his hap- 
pineſs, as the ultimate end and pro- 
per object of the benevolent affec- 
tion, in which it reſts. To contend 
that there is na ſuch diſintereſted good- 
will in nature, is indeed caſting a moſt 
infamous reproach upon it; and there 
is no ingenuous and worthy mind, but 
muſt be ſenſible that it is utterly falſe ; 
and in reality good-will is not only 4 
principle in our nature, but it is, in its 


beſt 


V. 


SzxM. beſt ſtate, the ſtrongeſt of all principles 
V. Men cannot be juſtified of their own 
hearts, and approved by their reflecting 
thoughts, if they do not, when called 
to it, give up all private intereſt to the 
public good. And as there are many 
inſtances in which this has been done, 
fo we cannot but greatly admire the cha- 
racters diſtinguifhed by fach generoſity, Ml » 
and public ſpitit, and heartily approve 
was 
It was not, it could not be the deſign 
the religion of Chriſt, to give us any prin- 
ciples or affections, which were not ori- 
ginally planted by the Creator in human 
nature. For to do this would not be 
to perfect our nature, but indeed, Rridly 
fpeaking, to make a new one. The 
defign of that religion is to recover men 
from the power and influence of bad prin-W is 
cipte, from depravity and corruption; and iſ hir 
to make nature that excellent thing it An 
was originally intended to be. And à cal 
love and good-will are confeffedly the in 
moſt excellent affections, ſo Chriſtianity pet 
is in a peculiar manner adapted to {ed 
ſtrengthen them: The diſciples of Chriſt} hir 
have received the ſpirit of Love. anc 
| Whatever 


. 
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the Spirit Love. 

Whatever we fee: amiable in any cha- SEN N. 
tacter, is the object of love; and the V. 

good- vill, which -neceflarily attends it 


difpoles the mind to all the good offices 
we [are capable of performing. There 
is one character to which we owe the 
greateſt love and higheſt veneration, as 
being the moſt excellent and amiable ; 
who-as quite above need, or poſſibility 


of receiving advantage by any kind of- 


fices of ours. He is not worſbipped by the 
bands of men as though he .needed any thing, 
ſeeing he giveth to all, life, aud breath, 
aud. A things ; Acts XVii. 25, As the 
original cauſe of all, himſelf abſalutely 
independent, he communicates to alli 
be .reoea veth from none. No man Who 
has gat thb idea of ſuch a being into 
his: mind, but muſt confeſs that Gd 
is obe loved above all, as having in 
him every thing excellent and lovely; 
and this facred paſſion, if it be fit to 
call it a paſſion, is properly expreſſed 
in delightful contemplations of his high 
perfections, and joy in his complete bleſ- 
ſedneſs j in a: conſtant diſpaſition to pleaſe 
him, by doing his will; and in a hearty 
and zealous ' concurrence with his glo- 

rious 


1180 Chriſtianity 
Sent. rious defers fo far as we ate. it of 
V. being the inſtruments of carrying them 

nto execution, attended with an abhor- 
rence: and ſtudious / avoiding of ev 
thing that may be diſpleaſing to him. 
Thus 0 love the Lord our God with all 
our hearts, ſoul, and firength, + is the " firſ 
and great commandment. 

| But our fellow creatures are * ob- 

jects of our love in another ſenſe; they 

| 

| 


are the: objects of our beneficench- We 


a 
c 

t 
placed in circumſtances in which we WW 
y contribute greatly to their happi- W 6 
neſs by our good offices, and theſe,.where MW 
have any opportunity of performing el 
them, are the only ſubſtantial evidence in 
of the ſincerity of our love. Nothing 32 
certainly can be more abſurd than the , 
profeſſion of love to our neighbour, when G. 
yet we will do him no good, though an 
hin 

be 

] 

ral, 

ligr 


it is in the power of our. hand. - 
Love, in my text, may be taken in 
the largeſt ſenſe, as comprehendirig both 
the love of God and our | neighbour. 
Theſe are indeed inſeparably connected. 
The love of God muſt be attended with I h 
a ſpirit: of love to our neighbours; and 


* ho nas ſaith that be loveth God and 
E | hateth 


the Spirit of Love. 


bateth his brother, it a liar ; for he that Ss nM. 
lveth not his brother - whom he hath ſeen, V. 
how: can he Jove God whom he hath not" 


ſeen? 1 John iv. 20. But if we /ove one 
another, we are born of God, and know 
him, God dwelleth in us, and his love is 
perfected in us. ; 

It is plain that the religion of Chriſt 
above all things, tends to beget and in- 
creaſe the love of God in us; as it, ſets 
the divine perfections and counſels in the 
moſt amiable light, and contains expreſ- 
ſions: of his goodneſs to mankind, moſt 
aſtoniſhing, and: far beyond any thing 
elſe we ſee in the works of his hands; 
in this was love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us and ſent his ſou to be 
4 propitiation for our ſins. 1 John iv. 10. 
God .ſo loved the world that he gave .bis 
only begotten ſon that whoſoever believeth- in 
him ſhould not periſh but have lee 
life. John iii. 16. 

But as love, when ff poken BY in gene- 
ral, does uſually in the holy ſcriptures 
lignify charity. to our fellow creatures, 
which is the end of the commandment, 
ſo I ſhall in this diſcourſe principally 
treat of that, and ſhew that the genius 

of 


173 Chriftianity 
Ss x xt;of Chriſtianity is indeed a es of love, 
V. And 1 hall purſue the ſame method 
obſerved in my laſt diſcourſe, namely, 
F thall firſt ſhew that Chriſtianity tends 
to fuppreſs all thoſe irregular and bad 
diſpoſitions which contract the ſpirit and 
cramp the good affections ;. ſecondly, that 
it tends greatly to ſtrengthen theſe, and 
to eneourags the exerciſe of them. 
©+Pirſt, it tends te ſuppreſs all thoſe it- 
regular and Bad diſpoſitions Which con- 
tract the pieit, and cramp the good af- 
fections; and theſe may be fummed up 
under two heads, vis; the: ſelfiſh ſpirit 
of this world; and à pee vin ————— 
tion of mind with our ſtate. © 
The firſt of theſe, namely, the Lelfiſh 
fpirit of this world, ftands in direct op- 
poſition te charity; as the one prevails, 
the other muſt give way. He that thinks 
and acts as if he were made only for 
himſelf; as if he were alone in the midſt 
of the eartk; as if he were : to take 
care of nothing but his own intereſt, and 
regard his neighbours no otherwiſe than 
as they may be the means of promoting 
it; wh6'thus acts as if he had no prin- 
cle but Telfdove in. him; and therefore 


as 


the Spirit of. Love. 


men by a long indulgence of the ſelfiſh 
affoctions ſeem to have brought them- 
ſelves) ſuch an one, I ſay, muſt be an 
utter ſtranger, as to true charity, ſo to 
the Chriſtian ſpirit. And this infamous 


diſpoſitions, which all men will acknow- 
ledge to be hateful and abominable ; par- 
ticularly, of envy at the proſperity of 
our neighbour ; of a fixed malice and 
implacable reſentment againſt thoſe who 
have injured us, or are fuppoſed to have 
done fo ; which are diſpoſitions perfectly 
diabolical, and where they are fuffered 
to prevail, prevail upon the ruins of all 
good affection. The man who can in- 


ke pleaſure in them, is utterly unfit 
for the offices of Charity, for he has 
othing of the ſpirit of it. 

But what is it which this ſelfiſh ſpi- 
it, or ſpirit of the world, contends ſo 
agerly for? Not the nobleſt and moſt 
alnable attainments; not moral perfec- 
on ; the favour of God, or immortality; 
0. The object of it is always ſome- 
| thing 


as to his moral frame is really monſtrous, 8 E R M. 
(to which unhappy ſtate of mind ſome 9 


ſelfiſnneſs is the original riſe of other 


lulge malice, revenge, and envy, and 


_ — — _ A _ 
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Se RM. thing of a temporal or worldly nature; 
V. ſome diſtinctions, which makes a great 
—Y figure on this ſcene, but which ſound 


| 
: 
wiſdom looks upon as inſignificant ; ſome- 
thing to which the luſt of the eye, the 
luſt of the fleſh, or the pride of life Ml © 
points to. 'Theſe are the things it pur- , 
ſues, theſe the things it would engroſs. MW © 
Now, Chriſtianity ſtrikes at the very MW T7 
root of this temper. The diſciples of ; 
Chriſt are not of this world, even as 
their Saviour was not of it. It is an © 
expreſs preliminary in his covenant, th 
that they ſhould be ready, at his cal. 2 
to give up all their temporal intereſts; z 
content with the proſpect of a gloriom i * 
reward hereafter, of an inheritance incor-W © 
ruptible, undefiled, and which fadeth ml © 
away, reſerved in heaven for them wh of 
are kept by the power of God through fail abc 
unto ſaluation. 1 Peter i. 3. Of this in- ; 15 
heritance we have the higheſt notion = 
given us in the holy ſcriptures; and 5 
from what we know of the nature d. 


things, we have reaſon to believe they 
are juſt. For a ſtate of perfect inno- 
cence, of the uninterrupted exerciſe d 


the good «RR of perfect tranquil 
iy 


the Spirit of Love. 


lity of ſpirit, the fulleſt fruition of the SE RM. 
higheſt ſocial delight, above all, the moſt V. 
ctifying enjoyment of God, is ſurely 2 


the nobleſt ſtate which can enter into 
the imagination. But then this is of a 
nature quite different from ſenſual and 
temporal enjoyments; and it requires 
a quite different temper and taſte to 
make men capable of chooſing and pur- 
ſuing it, or of being happy in it. 
A taſte directly the reverſe of the 
carnal and worldly ſpirit. For where 
this taſte once obtains, and men have 
learned to walk by faith and not by 
ſight, there muſt be an indifference to 
the things of this world ; ſo far, I mean, 
an indifference, that they ſhall appear 
as nothing when compared to the hopes 
of a chriſtian. When the mind 1s raiſed 
above thoſe things which are the mammon, 
the deity of a ſelfiſh ſpirit, that ſpirit 
loſes all its ſtrength, and gives way to 
the worthy and generous diſpoſitions. 
Pity, indeed it is, great pity, that ſo 
many who profeſs the religion of Chriſt, 
and cannot in the judgment of Cha- 
rity be pronounced unſincere, ſhould 
be ſo much, as they evidently are, un- 
der the power of carnal affections, and 

12 therefore 
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SRM. therefore of the felfiſh fpirit. But then 
V. this ſhews that they are far from being 
—— a Chriſtians ; @r that they have 
ſtill a greater mixture of the genius of 
this world ; whereas it does not at all 
ſhew, that the principles and ſpirit of 
| Chriſtianity have not a tendency to fup- 
preſs that, which, it evidently appears, 
they have. However, it will always 
be nd to be fact, that when men 
have placed their affe&ions on thing. 
which are above, and not on the things 
of this world, the ſelfiiſh ſpirit, which 
. contends principally, or only for the 
things of this world, will loſe it's main 

| ſtrength. 

The light, again, in which Chriſtianity 
places men, as conftantly under the im- 
mediate inſpection and tuition of the 
ſupreme Arbiter of all ; as related to a 
great family, and parts of a great whole, 
which is, and ever will be under his 
care; and who will ſhare in the greateſt 
good provided for that family, ſo far as 
the capacity of the individual and the 
general good of the whole admit; theſe 
principles, I ſay, which though nature 
indeed teaches, yet are more clearly and 
fully 


the Spirit of Love. 


fully ſet before us in the religion of Sz x N. 
Chrit, all tend to the ſuppreſſion of V. 


the ſelfiſh ſpirit. But you will eafily "x 
enlarge upon theſe hints in your own 
thoughts. 

The other great enemy to charity and 
the good affections, is, a peeviſh diſ- 
ſatisfaction with our ſtate. Let men, for 
the illuſtration of this, look into their 
own hearts. They will certainly find, 
that when things go proſperouſly with 
them, when they are pleaſed with their 
ſtate, and their hearts are glad, then 
their, minds are the moſt open to the 
applications, and their hands to the exi- 
gencies of their neighbours. Good hu- 
mour 1s a wonderful preparation for the 
exerciſe of the good affections, and for 
the - doing of kind offices. And for this 
reaſon, it is no ſmall art in ſuch as are 
in a dependent ſtate, and who have fa- 
vours to aſk, to find out thoſe ſeaſons 
for addreſſing their ſuperiors when their 
minds are in the greateſt tranquillity, 
when they are in what is called a good 
humour or temper. Whereas, when the 
mind is in an oppoſite . ſtate, when a 
peeviſh ſullenneſs or diſſatisfaction and 

13 diſcontent 


SER. diſcontent prevail, there is little good to 
V. be expected. Theſe ſhut up the heart; 


Cyriſtianity 


and men poring on their own unhappi- 
neſs, have no diſpoſition to liſten to the 
complaints of others, or to labour for 
their relief. Where this temper is ha- 
bitual, it really eats like a canker. To 
be almoſt conſtantly out of humour, 
which is the ſtate of ſome unhappy 
mortals, deſtroys every thing excellent, 
and more particularly the generous and 
d affections, which can never thrive 
in fuch a ſoil, for they require an eaſy 
and frank, an open and ingenuous ſpirit. 
He that is pleaſed with himſelf and his 
ſtate, "pleaſed with his maker and the 
adminiſtration of all things around him, 
who rejoices in tranquillity and fati(- 
faction of ſpirit; he it is, who will have 
the kind heart, and -the open hand. 
He has room in his mind, and attention 
for the intereſts of others ; and is pre- 
pared to ſympathize in their ſorrows, 
and to ſhare their joys. Now, | 
How admirably is the religion of Chriſt 
calculated for begetting this joyful calm 
and - tranquillity of ſpirit, that ſtable ſa- 
tisfaction with the ſtate in which we 
are 


the Spirit of Love. 


are placed ? It preſents to us the moſt Se Rm. 
ſurprizing and ſatisfying expreſſions of V. 


the love of him who made, and who re- 


| deemed us; it ſhews us that the pre- 


ſence of the univerſal Sovereign is ever 
with us ; that the whole world, and every 
individual is under his notice ; that we 
want no more to enſure the greateſt 
happineſs to us, but that we be the 
objects of his favour ; that ſincere re- 
pentance of our paſt ſins, and a ſtudi- 
ons endeavour to do his will, and to 
pleaſe him for the future, will certain- 
ly make us ſo; that in this caſe, every 
circumſtance, every event in our pre- 
ſent ſtate, ſhall contribute to our ad- 
vantage; and that the preſent ſcene 
ſhall iſſue in a happy immortality. 
Surely, if theſe principles are received 
with a ſteady aſſent, as what may be 
depended on, they will make the mind 
eaſy and the heart glad. All ſourneſs 
of temper, all ſullen diſſatisfaction will 
flee before them. Eſpecially when the 
mind (under the light of God's coun- 
tenance, and the influence of that good 
ſpirit who is the comforter of Chriſ- 
tians, and by whom joy is diffuſed into 

14 their 
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SE RM. their Souls) frels all the power of theſe 
. ſacred principles, in other words, when 
the. God of hope fills men with all joy 
and peace in believing, then all gloom 
will be diſpelled; the mind will taſte a per- 
fect ſatisfaRion ; and then the good affec- 
tions will be exerted in the beſt manner. 
This leads to the ſecond head, namely, 
that Chriſtianity greatly encourages all 
the good affeRions, and tends to ſtrength- 
en and confirm them. It is not indeed 
a fmall matter, that the Chriſtian ſpirit 
ſo affectually bears down the worldly 
and ſelfiſh, which ſtandeth in oppoſi- 
tion to charity: for when this bad ſpirit 
is caſt out, and has no mare power over 
the ſoul, then the genuine affections of 
nature will have opportunity of exert- 
ing themſelves, and will put men upon 
all good offices to one another, It has 
been already obſerved, that the bene vo- al/ 
lent and kind affections are far from has 
being weak in our original conſtitution, WW may 
they are in truth deſigned to be the 
ſtrongeſt; and when every thing which 
perverted that conſtitution, and hurts 
the original frame, is removed, then na- 
ture will appear like itſelf, the very image 
of God in love and goodneſs. yp 
U 


8 


the Spirit of Love. | I21 
But the ſtriking fo directly at the SE RM. 
worldly ſelfiſn ſpirit, and ſetting nature V. 
free from the entanglements of bondage 
to it, is not all; the religion of Chriſt 
has alſo provided greatly for the en- 
couragement of good and worthy diſ- 
paſitions, and for ſtrengthening _ 
mu, --; 

Charity is the great thing recom- 
mended by our Saviour, and bound upon 
dvs by the laws of the goſpel. It ap- 
it Wl pears in the new teſtament, in reality 
ly WW to be what the Apoſtle Paul has called 
i- WW it, the end of the commandment. We are 
ut affured by that ſame author, that if we 
er have not charity, whatever elſe we have 
af to boaſt of in the way of attainments 
t- by our own diligence and improvements, 
on or by miraculous gifts conferred upon us, 
as Nl / that we could. ſpeak in every tongue, had 
70» il al kngwledge and wnderſiond all myſteries, 
had all faith, ſo that we cauld remove 
mountains; yet fſlil/ we are nothing: 
that is, we are nothing to the true pur- 
poles of Chriſtianity and ſalvation. Our 
Saviour has inſiſted upon nothing ſo 
much as Charity; which he carries to 
the higheſt perfection, teaching us not 
only 
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| SxxM.only to love our friends, but even our 
V. enemies,” and to return them good of- | 
fices for their injuries and wrongs, that 
ſo we may be perfe?, and lite our heavenh M- 
Father, who cauſes his fun to ſhine on the (M* 
righteous and the wicked, and fends rain on 
the juſt and unjuſt, He infiſts upon charity 
as the diſtinguiſhing character of his 
diſciples; and as their glory. With re- 
commending this to them he ſets ont; 
and at the laſt, when he was about to 
leave them, v very much inſiſts upon it; 
impreſſing it upon their minds by a very 
ſignifcant rep reſentation of his own 
ſpirit, in waſhing their feet, a thing they 
could never forget, and which ſhewed 
the tenderneſs and readineſs to do all 
kind offices, which they ought to ex- 
preſs to one another. And indeed, if 
any man is a ſtranger to the ſpirit of 
Chriſt, a ſtranger to charity, he is none 
'of his. Every man then, who is deſir- 
ous to ſatisfie the obligations he is un- 
der as a diſciple of ' Chriſt, muſt with 
the moſt ſtudious care ſuppreſs all en- 
vy, hatred, and malice,' and cultivate 
love and good affections; love, not con- 


fined to any relation, any ſect, party, 
CHE” or 


the Spirit of Love. 


: „ 
or denomination, but to all men. This SE RM. 
is an effectual method of aſſuring our V. 


hearts before God, and the ſure way of 
pleaſing him. 


Further, in the Goſyel we have the 


faireſt and moſt lovely patterns of Good- 
neſs ſet before us. The Apoſtle Paul 
teaches us to be followers of God as 
dear children, and to walk in love. Eph. v. I. 
Intimating that in this the imitation and 
likeneſs of God conſiſts. That we are 
made capable of an imitation of God, 


is a thought that wonderfully ftrikes the 


mind, and tends to give the utmoſt vi- 
gour to our deſires of excelling in that, 
in which we become like him; which 
muſt undoubtedly be the moſt excellent 
of all things. Poor indeed are our high- 
eſt attainments in this reſpect, and un- 
worthy of being named when compared 
to divine perfection: but yet, as we have 
a clear perception of what it is to be 
benevolent and good, and indeed have 


the cleareſt idea of benevolence in God, 
that we have of any of his perfections, 
ſo in the exerciſe of goodneſs, we do 
really reſemble him. And to be like 


_ muſt ever be accounted our higheſt 
glory. 


that divine perſon, but gave him up to 


Chriſtianity 
SERM.plory. We ſee the goodneſs of God in 
V. the works of nature, and common pro- 


vidence; we ſee it in our own f 

and in all things around us. But there 
is ſomething in the goſpel, which ſets it 
in a light the moſt affecting which can 
be imagined. His grace and mercy to 
mankind are ſeen. in the gift of his 
only begotten ſon for our falvation; 
He ſo loved the world, that he ſpared mt 


the death for us all. How much muſl 
the Father be ſuppoſed to love him 
Yet he gave that command, in ſubmiſ- 
fion to which the Son of his love humbled 
himſelf into the form and faſhion of a 
man, and became obedient to death, 
even the death of the Croſs. If we really 
believe the ſcriptural repreſentations off 
this matter, nothing can poſſibly hae, 
an equal effect upon the human heart: . 
And it is in vain to attempt to illuſ 
trate it; for the thing does ſo ſtrike 
the imagination at once, that illuſtra 
tions do but weaken it. But whik 
we turn our thoughts to it with ſeriouſ· 
neſs and attention, muſt it not have . 
wondrous effect in enlarging the heart 

| and 


the Spirit of Love. 


good affections ? The Apoſtle Paul ſpeaks 
with great propriety and juſtneſs upon 
this ſubject. 2 Cor. iii. 18. But we all 
with open face, beholding as in a glaſs 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the ſame image, from ghry to glory as 
by the ſpirit of the. Lord. We ſee the 
glory of God in the cleareſt mirror, name- 
ly, the glory of his goodneſs and love, 
in the goſpel ſcheme ; and this view has 
a transforming power ; it changes men 
nto the image and likeneſs of God; it 
nakes them good. Such an example of 
ove and good will, does in it's own 


let ature tend preatly to pleaſe and open 
11 heart of him who ſeriouſly attends 
at, it; but when men conſider them- 
* ves as the objects of ſuch grace, and 
4 nade happy by it, it would be mon- 


rous not to be moved, and engaged to 
mitation. No conſideration can be more 
atural than this, I am infinitely in- 
ebted to the goodneſs of God to me, 
nd therefore it beomes me to be good 
d others, and to cultivate and encou- 


that affection to which I owe fo 
auch. | 


The 


and in giving a force and ſpring to wg 


= 


126 Chriſtianity 
SEkM. The grace which appears in the goſpel 
V. is ſtill more inſinuating, and touches the 
tender paſſions, when we conſider the 
| ſufferings and death of our Saviour. 
The greateſt worth in the deepeſt diſ- 
treſs, bearing it with all meekneſs and 
piety, merely to ſerve the purpoſes of 
goodneſs, the very nobleſt _ purpoſes of 
it, 1s a ſcene which cannot but moſt 
powerfully engage; begetting the utmoſt 
eſteem, and gratitude and love, and pre- 
paring the mind for imitation. Who 
that believes and conſiders what Chriſt 
has done to ſerve the deſigns of good- 
neſs, but will be determined to do what- 
ſoever is in his power in concurrence 
with it? Who that contemplates his croſs 
with ſerious attention, but muſt love 
him, and like him be prepared to love 
the brethren ? the Apoſtle John teaches, 
that if Chriſt laid down his life for ws, 
we ought alſo, when we have a proper 
call to it, to Jay down our lives for the 
brethren. 1 John iii. 16. And the Apoſtle 
Paul ſpeaks of conſtraints in the love of 
Chriſt; the Love of Chriſt conſlraineth u. 
This he felt himſelf as much as any 


man, and was as much under the power 
| of 


the Spirit of Love. 


of ingenuous affection. What mean you x R M. 
to weep and to break my heart, for I am V. 
ready wot to be bound only but alſo to die at 


Jeruſalem for the name of the Lord Jeſus. 
Acts xxi. 13. And as he was zealous 
for the honour of his great leader, ſo 
he every where expreſſes the tendereſt 
affection to his fellow Chriſtians, and the 
moſt ſollicitous care to do good to man- 
kind. Stopping at no labour, daunted 
at no ſufferings, in his endeavours to 
convert and ſave them. He was made 
all things to all men, that he might by all 
means ſave ſome, 1 Cor. ix. 22. 

Upon the whole, nothing can be more 
incongruous than to profeſs the Chriſtian 
faith, love to God, and love to the Re- 
deemer, and yet to be without charity, 
which is the end of the commandment, the 
end of the Chriſtian religion ; and which 
a true ſenſe of the love of God, and of 
Chriſt muſt neceſſarily produce. With- 
out doubt the ſpirit of Chriſt is a ſpirit 
of love, and where the love of God is 
ſhed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghoſt, 
there will be charity : For as be that 
lweth not, knoweth not God, for God is 
love, 1 John iv. 8; ſo he that dwelleth 


in 


SYR M. in love, dwelleth in God, and God in hin. 


cxcellency; this is the reſpect in which 


cin 


iv. 16. This is the ſum of all moral 


we are partakers of a divine nature, 
and in which we have fellowſhip with 
the Father and the Son. And all 
pretenſions to the ſpirit of Chriſt, to 
the inhabitation of God and of the Holy 
Ghoſt, and to divine influence upon the ff 
fpirit ; all pretenſions to the new crea- il 
ture, and to be born from above, with- ' 
out charity and good affeQion, are vain en 
and enthuſiaſtical. For if the ſpirit of Wl 
God dwells in us it will make us like [py 
God ; if we are the offspring of God 
we muſt have his nature in us, which 
is love. 

Laſtly, for encouraging the good af. 
fections in us, the goſpel has affured us, 
that we ſhall not be final loſers by any 
thing we do, however expenſive to out 
prefent intereſt, from a principle of true 
goodneſs and charity; on the contrary, 
that our reward ſhall be great, and we 
| ſhall be called the Children of the high- 
eft, and be provided for, as fuch. Thus I © 
all the conſiderations, which a regard to 
ſelf might preſent to us, in oppoſition a 

to 


the Spirit of Love. 


ia tbe beort, are quite over ballanced; 
| WH and all fuggeſtions of that kind ſilene- 
„4, s that — — 
to culti vate love and good diſpoſitions; 
b ſtrengthen them as much as we can; 


and by repeated acts and daily exerciſe 
ta contract thoſe habits which become 
e the — " n. and the cen 
of God. 

+ have hafttncd 2 theſe partir 
culars, | for there is indeed no [labquged 
illuſtration +necallary to ſhew that the 
ſpirit af chriſtianity is 4 ſpirit of love. 
Nor was any one eyer ſo abſurd as to 


ue agreed ; all parties and denomina+ 
tians of chriſtians. Even thoſe Who 
moſt. barbaroufly perſecute their fellowy 
ariſtians, and are ſo far loſt to hus 


gel tort mes as well as death, pretend 
bat charitycis the principle of all; they 
lo) theſe:orue! things from love to tho 


We 
gh- N of the! ſufferers. And it muſt be 
us very ſpeeipus pretence,” which can 


& made uſe NT = cer ſuch horrid 
arbarities}: © THIS 2% 9 TED 
hh * No 


to charity and the tendencies of goodneſs IT R us. 


queſtion it. 80 far as theory goes, all 


| anity as. to put them to the moſt 


130 "1%. Chriſtianity 
SRM. No one bur will en that 
.. charity is a fine, indeed, the moſt ex- 
cellent thing. But, my Brethren, the 
ſfincere uniform practice of it is another 
matter: And it highly concerns us to 
look into our own hearts, that in this 
ve be not defective. Let ut love on 
another, not in word and in tongue, as the 
Apoſtle John ſpeaks, but in deed and in 
truth. And hereby alone ſhall we know P. 
that we are of — that is, that I ne 
we are the true diſciples of Chriſt, and er 
hall aſſure our hearts before him, iii. c. gl. 
18. v. but as the ſame author has ob- th 
ſerved, in the 17. v.  Whofo hath this all 
urid goods, and ſeeth his brother hav ce 
need, and ſhutteth up bis bowels of con- 10j1 
paſſion: from him, . how  dwelleth the lov 
of God in him? If men pretend to 
a good and: charitable; fpirit, but, at 
the ſame time, the natural fruits of it 
do: not appear in their actions, the pro 
ſeſſion is vain. I ſpeak not '\now onh 
of almſgiving, tho that is indeed | one 
great branch of charity, but of all good 
offices which are the proper expreſſiom 
of it. Some there are Who very eu 
. ſhew that pin are animated h) 
0 thi 


ev- 


the Spirit F Love. 


is in their power to do to others; 


whoſe charity is not at all confined to re- 


lations, or party, or denomination of any 
kind, but extends to all. Theſe cha- 
raters are undoubtedly the faireſt orna- 
ments of human nature. But are they 
not rare? Are there not a thouſand 
good offices which men have in the 
power of their hands to do to their 
neighbours. with very little trouble and 
expence to themſelves, which are ne- 
glected ? And is this to be expected from 
the diſciples of Chriſt? But were this 
all, there: were the leſs to be ſaid; we 
ſee men profeſſing Chriſtianity who are 
injurious to their neighbours, and put 
them to pain, hurting their intereſt and 
eſtate, or reputation, or both. Some- 
times men are led to this by a ſpirit 
of malice, and enyy, and reſentment z 
ſometimes it is done, where there does 
not appear any malice, from a kind of 
unnatural. pleaſure. in detracting — 
others, and giving them uneaſineſs; 

if this were a matter in which men 
might wantonly divert themſelves; and 


Ahn many caſes where intereſts interfere, 
thi 


Ks. the 
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132 Chriſtianity 
Stu. the ſelſiſn ſpirit ſo prevails, that they 
V. are for helping themſelves at the ex- 
GS pence of others, and doing the moſt di- 
rect unrighteouſneſs. But is it not na- 
tural to aſk, what ſhall be the end of 
theſe things? How muſt men appear to 
themſelves when ſerioufly called to an 
account by their own conſciences ? How 
ſhall they anſwer, when called to ac- 
count before God, who is love, and to 
whom 'their temper ſtands in _ op- 
poſition. 

But, my Brethren, - let. it 100 remem- 
bered that God tries the heart. And 
our abſtaining from flagtant inſtances of 
injuſtice- on the one hand, or doing 
many good offices on the other, does 
not at all ſatisfy the demands of his 
law. He requires a prineiple of cor- 
dial love and goodneſs reigning within, 
which ſhall habitually and -uniformly 
direct the conduct. His law is that 
we ſhould love one another, and from 2 
principle of love do good. Now, I doubt 
not, but there are very many, whoſe 
lives make a fair enough appearance, who 
if they were to examine themſelves im- 

4] partially, would find great defect in point 
| | | of 


the Spirit of Love. 


and ſtrengthen this principle, is, I am 
afraid, a rare thing. And perhaps it 1s 
as much ſo, to labour with ourſelves. in 
caſting out concealed envy, and unjuſt 
averſions and hatred, unchriſtian reſent- 
ments and revenge. Where pride and a 
ſelfiſh ſpirit have place, theſe are very 
apt to obtain along with them. And 
perhaps men may in a great meaſure 
overlook, or even indulge them, when 
they are far enough, for many reaſons, 
from giving them vent in external in- 
jurious actions. Our care certainly ought 
to be to cleanſe the heart : and to do 
this thoroughly will require no ſmall diſ- 
cipline : Yet it is neceſſary, and we can- 
not be accepted of God without it. The 
Apoſtle ohn teaches us, and it is perfectly 
agreeable to plain ſenſe, that he who hateth 
his brother, in his heart, is 4 murtherer ; 
that is, he would be one if not reſtrained 
by fear of puniſhment, and ſo is really 
one in the ſight of God, and no murtberer can 
bave eternal lift abiding in him. 1 John iii. 15. 

K 3 To 


of inward principle and affection. Tos ERM. 
have an ingenuous and hearty concern V. 

to do all the good we can to our neigh- - 
| bour, and to take pains to cultivate 


134 Chriſtianity the Spirit of Love. 
SeRM.To this then let us apply ourſelves, to 
V. root out all thoſe diſpoſitions which are 
» teally of a diabolical nature. Let us put of 
all theſe, anger, -vrath, malice, and filthy con- 
munication. Let us put on bowels of mercy, 
meekneſs, long fuſfering, forbearing one an. 
ther, and forgiving one another, if any man hath 
a quarrel againſt any, as Chriſt forgave you, þ | 
alſo do you, Col. iii. 8, And be ye followers of 
God as dear children and walk in Jove, at 
Chriſt alſo loved you and gave himſelf for 
you an offering and a ſacrifice to God of a 
fweet ſmelling ſavour. Eph. v. I. 
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SERMON VL 


The tendency of Chriſtianity to 
deliver men from what diſtracts 
the mind and perverts the judg- 
ment, and to yield that com- 
poſure and ſerenity, which give 
them the free uſe of their rational 
powers. 


2 Tin, L 5. 
For God hath not given us the ſpirit of 
fear ; but of power, and of Jove, and of 
a ſound mind. 


HE value of a ſound mind will 

be beſt underſtood, by conſider- 

| ing the deplorable ſtate they are 
ſeen to be in, who are de- 


N prived of it; and under the power of a 


diſtracted imagination, are precipitated in- 
K 4 to 


236 The Spirit of Chriſtianity 
SERM.to not only the greateſt extravagancies 

VI. and wildneſſes . conduct, but into the 

w—Y” greateſt dangers and ſufferings. In ſome 

+ caſes the diſtemper riſes to ſuch a degree, 

that men are not only loſt to all the pur- 

poſes. of life, with reſpect to themſelves 

and others; but become ſo outrageous and 

Hurtful, that violent methods are neceſſary 

to reſtrain them, and prevent the miſchief 

they would do, Many are the different 

forms in which this diſtraction of mind 

appears, ſome of them much more fright. 

ful than others, but all of them yo af. 

ding to a ſerious obſerver, and they 

wonderfully ſhew the frailty of human in 

nature and the vanity of life. ſh 

| But when the diſorders of the mind do pi 
| not appear in ſuch frightful forms, nor 
make men quite uſeleſs to ſociety, and IM car 
are in ſome meaſure under. management be 
and reſtraint by reaſon and reflection, yet N oui 
they may prevail ſo as to take greatly from WW ang 
the enjoyment of life, and give the perſons ſtea 
themſelves and their friends great pain; the: 
of which we meet with many inſtances W x 
An unlucky caſt of imagination will make 
a ſtate, otherwiſe fortunate, very miſer- 
able, and render the powers of the mind, 
-nibots though 
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though perhaps of diſtinguiſhed eminency SE RN. 
in their ſeveral kinds, of very little uſe VI. 


to the purpoſes of ſociety or private life. 


O! How happy is it to enjoy a ſound 


and compoſed mind, to have the free uſe 
of the rational powers, and to be able to 


d WW improve them ſucceſsfully to the great 
ry WW ends for which they are given us! f 
ef I am at preſent to conſider ſoundneſs | 
nt of mind, particularly as the practice of re- = 
ad ligion is concerned in it, and fo far as it 
it- W may be accounted a virtue. And I ſhall | 
if. in the firſt place, make ſome obſervations | 
ey which tend to give us juſt notions where- | 
an WW in a found mind conſiſts. Secondly, I ſhall 

ſhew that the ſpirit of Chriſtianity is the 
do Of ſpirit of a ſound mind. 
no! WW For the firſt, I humbly think all that 
and WW can be meant by ſoundneſs of mind may 
ent W be comprehended under two heads, viz. 
yet W our being able to judge of things juſtly 
ron WF and according to nature, and our cleaving 
(05 I ſteadily to ſuch judgments, and purſuing 
un: them in the conduR of life. 
ce Firſt, our being able to judge of things 
1aKe juſtly and according to truth and nature. 
iſer-Y This is the main thing. For if the matters, 
— concerning which we are called to judge, 


appear 


86 The Spirit of Chriſtianity 
SER M.appear in a wrong light, and we are led 
VI. aftray by a deluſive imagination and falſe 
ES Aa appearances, although in matters of meer 
| ſpeculation, this may be attended with no 
bad conſequences, yet with reſpect to 
practice and the conduct of life, eſpecially 
in affairs of importance, it- muſt be ex- 
ceedingly hurtful. Some men have ori- 
ginally weak minds, have little penetra- 
tion, and are eaſily impoſed upon; others 
have a great natural ſagacity, and can 
enter deep into the matters propoſed to 
them, ſearching things to the bottom, and 
are not eaſily deceived ; and it is with 
pleaſing wonder we hear ſuch perſons 
ſpeak upon the ſubjects on which their 
minds have been exerciſed, purſuing truth 
and diſcovering it through much darkneſs 
and perplexity, and ſetting things in ſuch 
a light, as makes it clear and plain to thoſe 
who could not have gone any length in their 
own inquiries. But ſo far as weakneſs or 
ſtrength of judgment are the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of the original make of the mind, 
and the various meaſure of abilities with 
which men are endowed, they do not ſo 
properly come under conſideration at pre- 
ſent. What the ſubje& naturally leads 
PER t0, 
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to, is, to conſider how the mind may be SE RK M- 
affected by things which are evidently in VL. 


ſome meaſure in our power, what in- 
fluence they may have to darken and per- 
plex or diſtract it, and how theſe diſor- 
ders may be removed, and the mind pre- 
ſerved in compoſure and the free uſe of our 
rational powers. 

Our daily obſervations ppon human life 
muſt fully convince us, that paſſions of all 
kinds have a tendency to diſtract the mind 
and pervert the judgment. All undue ve- 
hemencies of them are neceſſarily attended 
with perturbation. So that men are not 
maſters of themſelves, nor have the free 
uſe of their powers. How many inſtances 
of this have we ſeen, where anger, fear, 
grief, melancholy, love, or any paſſion 
whatſoever, has got the aſcendant, and 
been ſuffered to ariſe to an over-grown 
ſtrength and vehemency. In proportion 
to that irregularity, the mind is loſt to it- 


ſelf, and can form no ſound judgment. 
For not only does the inward perturbation 
which always attends vehement paſſion, 
diſorder and diſcompoſe the mind, and 
render it incapable of acting its part; but 
the prevailing paſſion does likewiſe give 

it 
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Sen. it a particular biaſs, with which impartial 
VI. and ſound judgment cannot conſiſt. Thing 
Fare ſet in a falſe and deluſive light, and men 


are accordingly affected. And we ſee that 
men of the ſoundeſt minds in other re- 
ſpects, yet in thoſe matters in which a 
particular paſſion has dominion over them, 
will think very wildly, and act a part 
which to all impartial on-lookers appear; 
quite out of nature and diſtracted. Is not 
anger a real madneſs, when it ariſes to the 
higher degrees? How mean and fooliſh : 
part will fear make men act when they 
are under the power of it ? How extra- 
vagant the wildneſſes of a melancholy 
imagination? Let men be ever fo cap- 
able of judging and conducting them- 
_ in other reſpects, yet when any of 

theſe paſſions has poſſeſſion of the mind, 
the object will always appear in an unfair 
light, either different from what it really 
is, or greatly aggravated, or, in ſome calcs, 
as much leſſened; and ſo the judgment is 
led aſtray, and in conſequence of that, the 
conduct muſt be wrong and unnatural. 
This appears the moſt ſignally, and I may 
add moſt reproachfully, when ſelf- love and 


the primac affections are ſo ſtrong, as to 


make 
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of their own minds ; ſuch an approbation 
as is the effect of that deluſive miſt, which 
ſelf-love caſts over the underſtanding, and 
by which the mind is quite perverted. It 
is really aftoniſhing to obſerve, how men 
think, and will ſpeak upon matters where 
their minds are under ſuch powerful biaſs, 
incapable of being convinced by reaſon, 
and repreſenting things as differently from 
what they really are, as light is from dark- 
neſs. The mind in ſuch a ſtate is in no 
wiſe to be truſted. 

Farther, we are frequently led aſtray by 
prejudices and falſe aſſociations of ideas. 
Whatever ways of thinking men have 
been long accuſtomed to, eſpecially from 
their infancy, and which they have re- 
ceived as true, upon the authority of teach- 
ers of whom they have a high eſteem, it 
is very hard to get rid of. This appears 
in matters of religion above all other 
things. How obſtinately do men continue 
in errors, the moſt glaring and abſurd, and 
of Te the leaſt degree of impartial 


conſideration 


ake men always partial in judgment, S E RM. 
when their own intereſt is concerned, and VI. 

capable of doing manifeſt injuſtice to o- 
thers, even perhaps with the approbation 


F 
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SER M.confideration might convince them, only 
VI. becauſe they have been ſo taught to be- 
- lieve, and to account it a dangerous thing 
to believe otherwiſe ? This prejudice i; 
often ſeen to prevail even in men of wiſ- 

dom and judgment, ſo as to make then 
embrace as truth, and earneſtly contend 

for, the greateſt abſurdities; of which 
there are various inſtances in the ſuperſti- 

tions of the heathen world; and many 
likewiſe in the hiſtory of the chriſtian 
church. For certainly nothing in the ſu- 
perſtition of any heathens could be more 
abſurd, than ſome opinions which are re- 
ceived, and contended for by ſome deno- 
minations of chriſtians. But the power 

of prejudice and the influence of falſe aſ- 
ſociations of ideas appear in other matters, WO in 

and in which one would think a perſon of I n. 
common underſtanding might be eaſily I to 
undeceived. The inſtance commonly gi- In 

ven is a full illuſtration of this. What m 
connexion is there in reaſon or nature be- ¶ ſu 
d darkneſs and ghoſts? And yet men I n: 


ho have been accuſtomed to this aſſo- cb 
ciation of ideas from their infancy, have, 
many of them, found it very hard to get 


rid of it, ſo as to be perfectly eaſy in dark- 
| neſs, 
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ly Wl neſs, if alone; and ſome have never been SERM. \ 
e. able to endure it. But it is of far greater VI. 
ng moment to obſerve, that ſuch falſe aſſo- * lj | 
i; ff cations are ſeen to prevail in the mind 
if. in matters of very great importance 
em in human life; to prevail ſo generally, 
d that it is rare to find one quite free from 
them. What connexion in the world is 
there between. great wealth and the true 
enjoyment of human life? What con- 
nexion in reaſon, between the many phan- 
taſtical diſtinctions which obtain in it, and 
true happineſs ? And yet we ſee many are 
ſo much under the influence of ſuch pre- 
judice, that they account life utterly mi- 
ſerable without them. I do not ſay but 
wealth, and honour, and power, may be 
improved to good purpoſes, or that they are 
not deſirable upon account of many com- 
forts and conveniencies which they fur- 
niſn; but to place the happineſs of hu- 
man life in them, is juſt as great an ab- 
ſurdity, and as much a contradiction to 
nature, as can be. And how much miſ- 
chief is done by ſuch aſſociations of ideas, 
when they ſo prevail as to regulate mens 
ſentiments and conduct? How many of 
the ſorrows of life, how many of the 
fears, how much of the envy and ſtrife, 

a how 
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SER NM. how much of the injuſtice and oppreſſion o 
VI. which appear in life, muſt be afcribed ub 
them ? Happy is the man, who has got in 
fo much the maſtery of all prejudices q i pc 
this kind, as to be able to embrace truth bi 
and nature in his judgments and ſenti- Wdu 
ments; ever following ſound reaſon and co! 
that only, and bringing all his opinions oft 
whatſoever to the teſt of it. ſtra 
Again, there are ſome very bad conſe- 
quences to the judgment and condudg, 
which follow upon a certain impatience of 
thought, and raſhneſs in judging, which 
are not uncommon. Some men are very 
happy in natural abilities, but theſe are in 

a great meaſure loſt to them, becauſe they 
cannot be at pains to uſe them in the bell 
manner. There is a labour in fſerionz 
thinking which they. cannot bear; to 
examine things cloſely and to compare 
them with attention and exactneſs, to 
purſue the truth through many deduction 
and conſequences, is too hard a taſk; and 
ſo, with a certain levity of mind, - they are 
apt to reſt in the firſt appearances, and to 
take up with whatſoever plauſible opinion 


firſt offers; and thus it comes to paſs that The 
they are often deceived, and men with 4 Wind, 
far leſs meaſure of abilities, by patience I 


of 
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of thought, will underſtand-more and judge S x A . 
better than they. There are many things . 
in which this raſhneſs in judging will ap- i 
pear only fooliſh, and cannot be hurtful z | * | 


but in matters of importance in the con- ( 
duct of life, eſpecially in matters which 
concern the practice of religion, it is 
often very pernicious. And it is really 
ſtrange, to think how rare a thing it is 
for men, to accuſtom themſel ves to cloſe 
and ſerious meditation. There are very 
many who, one would be tempted to ima- 
zine, never thought at all to any purpoſe; 
ho diſcover ſo many odd inconſiſtencies, 
nd ſuch weakneſs of judgment, even in 
hings which are obvious and eaſily under- 
od, and are ſo much ſtrangers to what 
ature itſelf muſt teach every one who 
xill attend to it, that the improvement of 
he mind appears to be that which has 
en leaſt of all regarded. Sound wiſdom 
not thus to be obtained. They who ſeek 
r early Hall find her. They who. wait at 
e Pzſtt ef ber doors; but the negligent 
ad unthinking muſt be content to go 
ithout that valuable treaſure. 
Theſe things which greatly hurt the 
* and tend to per vert the judgment, I 
L have 
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3 bofotel you, becauſe; as. 1 wil 
0 aRorwanrds appear, that the ſpirit of Chri- 
” ipmity'is, the ſpirit of a ſound mind, as it 
tend t deliver us from 'thoſe- diſorder 
wiet- are ineonſiſtent with it; ſo the 
mentioning. of theſe. diſorders, by which 
the judgment is depraved, will contribute 
ta new wherein ſoundneſs of miud in-thi 
reſpe& conſiſts: When a man is com- 
poſed and ferene- in his thoughts, when 
te mine is not in a ſtate of ' perturbation 
by atiy-vehemencies of paſſion, nor under 
a; biaſs from- it; when unjuſt prejudice: 
are removed; and falſa aſſociations of ideas 
are broke. through; when. patience of 
thought and inquiry prepares a mati for a 
cloſ{&-attendangetoireaſon antthe-beſt im- 
provemetit af his thinking powers; then 
he is prepared for forming found juds- 
ments, and following truth ar reaſon i in 
his ſentiments and opinions 

And men of this happy turn of inind 
are the moſt likely to cleave with ſteadi- 
neſs tos the jadgments they form, and 
purſue them in the conduct of life; which 
was the other thing I mentioned as enter- 
ing into che notien of a ſound mind. To 
be e ITE uy judgmetits wo 


9% &1 have 
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lt WW pave forined; where we have not; and SE RM. 
Cannot have cettainty; and not to lie open VI. 

R ty codec agd the means of it, is a 
he what docs not at all 4 ſuch ſhort- 
> Wl figtited breatures, and who are in ſuch 
Ite danger of being impoſed upon, even when 
is Wpains are taken to judge according to 
truth. On the other hand levity and in- 
conftancy, giddineſs and inconſiſtency in 
ſentiment, are very reproachful faults, and 
very diſtant from | ſoundneſs of mind. | 
And the very beſt abilities are, in a great 
meaſure; loſt to the fickle and inconſtant. 
Their conduct, as their ſentiments, will 
bo quite uncertain, and men are never fure 
— This has not only an a ppear- 
oe greatly to l their bent but 
„n mea cafes very hurtful. The reſolu- 
ons berg unſtable, the beſt deſigns may 
e loſt; defigns inconvenient and evil may, 
is the preſent fancy ditects, be purſued ; 
uth and nature are not followed; and as 
he beauty of human life in that kale, ſo 
valuable purpoſes of it are in great 
langer of being loſt. It becomes a und 
nind to follow reafon, and to be flexible to 
thing” elfe; to be ſteady in fentiment 
L 2 and 
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Sx & mand; conduct; never to vary without rea- 
VL fon; never to change but when there is 
"reaſon zi this ſhews a right mind; it 
makes/life uniform and beautiful, and it 
is the ſure way to ſucceſs, | with reſped 
to the important purpoſes of it. But be- 
fore Lleave this head of diſcourſe, 1 would 
obſerye in the laſt place, 
That nothing has by wiſe mencbecn ac- 
counted more hurtful, or inconſiſtent with 
a ſound r than enthuſiaſm i in matters 
of religion. The proper notion of this 
is Indeed... a. religious. madneſs; and in 
ſame it produces not only great perturbs- 
tion of mind, but moſt amazing agitation 
of. body too; ſo that they ſeem indeed to 
be in a phrenay; their appearances fright- 
| ful to the on-lookers, and very hard to be of 
accounted for. Into what wild extrava-i orf 
gancies that ſtrange ſpirit is capable of lead - n. 
ing men, has been ſeen in many inſtances * 
It js very aſtoniſhing that it ſhould get ſo * 
much. the better. of reaſon and common 
ſeaſe. But where the diſtemper has not 
riſen to ſuch a heighth, yet it has pro- 
quced very untoward ſymptoms in thoſe 
in Whom it has to any degree prevailed; 
and been the cauſe of much diſquietude 


as 
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errors in conduct. But however, this 
ſpirit ought to be carefully guarded againſt, 
and is in truth moſt diſtant from the true 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity; yet ſuch, as under 
the pretence of oppoſing enthuſtaſm, ſet 
themſelves to run down, under chat op- 
probrious name, all emotions of mind, all 
ardours of ſpirit in matters of religion, 


bertainly go into a very dangerous ex- 


treme. Some perſons may be of à fruch 
cooler temper than others, and not eaſily 


moved or affected; but that true religion 


has a tendency to produce ardour and e- 
motion of ſpirit, is, I think perfectly evi- 
dent; and according to the prefent con- 
fitotio of human nature it cannot be 
otherwiſe. Let any man of ſenſe, eſpecially 
of tenderneſs — delicacy of ſentinſent 
and paſſion} peruſe the lives of ſomè great 
men, and their heroic actions, and he will 
certainly find not only a cool approbation 
of them; but moſt: ſenſſble emotions of 


ſpirit. Such impteſſions will be made 


upon the mind, as will have a very diſ- 
cernable effect upon what is uſually cal- 
ed the born ſpirits. "Aud he will find, 

3 a dmiration, 
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8 RN. admiration. love, ſympathy with 08 
M. gteat men in ſuffering, or joy in their ſuc- 
def, riſe to a ver high degree and! 
ſhould not call it calmneſe, but inſenſi 
bility, ; not tobe moved by ſuch cha- 
tactetg and actions: Now, when we con- 
ſider thoſe objects af affection which reli 
gion. eſpocially the chriſtian religion, pre- 
ſents, we cannot, after having, abſerved 
this conſtitution of the human mind, but 
imagine that there muſt be very natural 
emotions of the believing mind in conver 
ling with them. Where have we among 
the ſons of men any charager like that d 
our Saviour ? Herd is inooncivable wort 
and perfect innocence. in the. deepeſt dil 
treis, hearing it in; the beſt manner, to 
ſerve the moſt valuable purpoſes. Here s 
the gręateſt and wiſeſt ind in onjune- 
tion with the beſt anti the tendereſt heart; 
the Son of God and: heit of bl: thing 
—_ appearinga man of Jacros and acquaint 
DS. with griefs; we ſer him at laſt expit- 
ing upon 3 oroſe. We ſee him aftet- 
wards. triumphing over death with the 
dignity which became him, and aſbendiny 
up;:on high. This is our Saviour, bm 
* and affectionate friend, th 
bleſſed 
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| flory of u Bratu+ or an Epaminmdur, au 

not to be greatly moved with that uf 
Jeſus? Shall we, in the laſt cal; thut 
by the reproachful name of enthoſiaſm 
which, in the former, we commend us 161 
dicating an amiable ſenſſbihay and teien 
neſs of hewrt. But When we aſvera hitches, 
and conſider the counfdls: of divinꝭ / wil 
dom and goodneſs, and the ward br 
uf the Creator in framing und cbatroving 
the ſyſtem of the 'untverſe, and ' carrying 
it into Etecution-by the irre ſiſtible nrg 
of his power; when we conſider that m- 
menſe mind which is where preſent, 
eyery where active, eternal perfect Wiſr 
dom, harmony and order, muſt we abt 
be ſtruck with the higheſt admiratꝭon t 
And ſhall this be called enthuſiaſm ! Wie 
evidently ſee in the feriptureb both of 
the old and new teſtameſit the expreſſiont 
of great ardburs of love to God and the 
Redeemer, and of admiration and joy 
which ofton riſes into perſtet rapture”: 
and it is inipolfible it ſhould be otherwiſe, 
where men have any delicaty and tender 
L 4 neſs 
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bleſſed meſſenger of peace and immo S 
tality. Now will any man ſuy au VI. 
tural and jaſt to be moved with hee 
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Sent. neſs of ſentiment. We know that all 
VI. paſſions, when raiſed, are attended with f 
vY cxnotion, and it accompanies religious paſ- 
ſtons as well as others. I am very ſenſible MI | 
anch it ought ta bo carefully obſerved, that 
the fabſtance/and.life of religion conſiſs MW , 
in a conformity of heart, and conduct, to 
the will of God; that there may be vehe- , 
b 

* 


mint emotions of mind where this is in a 
greati meaſure wanting; and that it may 
be vchere it is not attended with ſuch 
ardnurs as others feel. So that no man 
is to judge of his moral ſtate, by theſe MW 
affections of bis ſpirit only, but by a en 
conſciouſneſs) af his departing from evil u 
in his heart, and of his doing good. But 
though this is true, yet it does not at 
all follow, that the glorious and matchleſs 
objects to which religion, and eſpecially 
chriſtianity; direQs our thoughts, are not 
fitted to excite> paſſions of the nobleſt 
kind, and to raiſe them to great ſtrength. 
If it be aſkedd how we'ſhall diſtinguiſh 
between theſe and irrational enthuſiaſm, 
or religious madneſs or phrenzy, I anſwer, 
the only teſt is truth and reaſon. When 
men hold any principles which: are really 

: * and can be proved to be ſo, and have 
[Ws | apparent! 
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apparently wrong notions of divine ob- Sik M, 


jects, and unjuſt aſſociations of ideas con- FE 


cerning them ; whatever zeal or emotion 
they diſcover, this is all enthuſiafm.' But 
when our paſſions of the religious kind 
are raiſed by a juſt repreſentation of di- 
vine objects to the mind, and the belief 
of things which we evidently perceive to 
be true, then the more our hearts aft 
warmed, tis certainly the bettet. This 
fort of 'enthuſiaſm,' if it — — 
will never hört dur underſtandings, or 
weaken our rational powers, but ſtrength⸗ 
en them rather. It will never break in 
upon the com of our minds, but 
will be the ſeeurity of it, attended with 
light and ſerenity and peace. And to add 
no more, there may be ſuch a coolneſs in 
religion,” even while men ſupport᷑ the pro- 
feſſion, and maintain the forms of it, as 
makes it good for nothing; which is al- 
ways the caſe where, by the love of God; 
it does not form the mind into his like- 
neſs, and hallow all the active powers 
to the practice of virtue. And when 
men are in ſuch a ſtate, not cool in re- 
ligious matters, but cold 4nd; inſenſible, 
whatever. contempt they may pour on 
: | _ enthuſiaſm, 


258 $7 
SER Mcnthuſiaſin, they themſelves ere in a ſtate 
VL no wiſe better. and bich m end mol 


I | 
== fatally... 10 tr tl: q 
L proceed; to the; ſecond; ſubject. of dic a 
courſe, namely to thew, that the ſpirit of 
chriſtianity ig the ſpirit: of a land mind. 
t 

a 

t 


Upon this I ſhall not inſiſt long 
„ Cbriſtianity has an excellent tendency 
to.reitrain thoſe vain imaginations, and 
uarply paſſiqns, which. ſo mech diſtrad 
the; minds, jig which they abiga, and per- 
vert that judgment. The: laws of ;it for- 
bid all, firragular vchemencios; and the 
genins-of chriſtianity raiſes the heart and 
defirey;;hnd- directs the mind to thoſe 
glorious; Hh, which: in their atture 
above; al /things engage. And when the 
heart is ed wpan them, as the moſt. ex- 

cellent, and worthy of our. beſt affoctions; 
paſſions forcinferige objects, and theſe on- 
Hare dangerous ito the mind, loſe their 
ſtrength and no longer enſlave the for, 
or, rage in at. Once the df the Father 
bas the afcendant, he ou! ef the ward, 
au the itbbugs -of the uurid, and that un- 
happy thain of paſſiofis which attend it 
will be trampled upon. And as no paſ- 
bons do fo. diſturb and ciſprder the ſpirit 
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as thoſe: hiho are rimpure and dire clly S u. | 
ſinful; ſo» the purity/of-the! chriſtian ſpi- U. 
cit, is noble preſervative from. them. 
And: hy cleanſing the: heart from: att filths- 
neſs of fleſh and ſpirit, ſecuregy the(qtran- 
quillity of the 'underftandings1 and? NG 
tains and ſuppotts the authority of maſon 
and ſound judgmitit p not to ſpeak of 
the great advantage) which mut ariſe to 
the mtional powers; from that abſtinenot 
from vice, into bich corrupt paſſions 
unreſtrained: hy confciened, hurry men:; 
be that abſtinence,) E ay; to which the laws 
aof chriſtianity bind us. It is ohſerued by 
ole 
re 


the prophet Hoſ. iv. II. thai ſuiſurtriom a 
Wine ahn a the haart ; that is corrupt 
me the affections, andſſpoil the taſte; pollut- 
e. ing the foul, and rendering it abortinable. 
tis; But: it may be truly ſaid, that they hurt 
on- the underſtanding alſd, and greatly enfee- 
en ble the rational powers they darken the 
oa, mind and make it impatient of thought 
ther I and inquiry; and conſequently, which is 
vi, | 
un- 
I n, 
pal 
tit, 

as 


often the caſe, prepare men for thinking 
and acting in a manner which 
abhors. 11 The purity of the heart and N 
manners, therefore, tnuſt be maſt friend- 

TX t0- tha-underfianding; and have à be- 


nign 


San. nigntinflvence upon the powers of the 
* mind: a thi preſerve them in ſtrength and 

vigor habile and! fit'to ſerve the im- 
Portant ends for whiely they were beſtow. I * 
ed upotii uss tr AR on at Ne [ 
- - Ini theo ſecond: place,” chriſtianity tends * 
to make theomind and judgment ſound, I * 
as -it*hegots tranquillity of ſoul and 2 
pleaſingiſerenity. There is in it a peace J. 


Which Baſteth albiunderſtanding . It ſets i * 
before us the unoſt comfortable proſpeds; i © 
it gives m ther moſt” joyful hopes In I t 
theſe che! believingtmmd' reſts | Tatisfied, WM © 
and-hasithe-peacefat bnjoytnent of inſelt, i h 
Now, this ſetene and joyful calm of the WM 


ſoul, juſt i the reverſe df painful tumult MW "* 
and perturbation, moſt admirably aids the 
mug ere; gives a man the ful 
uſe: of- his irational fabulties. Whatever 
diſturbs; the mind, darkens and hurts it; 
hate ver tends to:zompoſe- and make the 
RKate-pleafing, encnurages and ſtrengthens 
it. Let a man be under the power of 
care and anxiety ; ſuppoſe him enfangled 
and perplexed, in 4 diſquieting and hope- 
leſs ſtate and oh how diſtant will he find 
himſelf from a ſound mind and judgment 
Theſe -earindt dwell befde hurry and 


I con- 
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confuſion, and love harmony, order, and SE RM, 
e., And the religion of Chriſt when. 
practiſed in incerity,! as it tends to calm EN 
4 all the paſſions, to deliver men from all 
perturbation, eſpecially from painful an- 
very and ſolicitude, and to diffuſe joy 
l and ſerenity through the ſoul, muſt like- 

: wiſe tend to prepare men for forming ſound 

& judgments, and to think and act accord- 
ng to truth and nature. There is no 

„ occaſion. to multiply words in ſhewing 

In dhe importance of this; a ſound and 2 

a ene mind are fo nearly allied in nature, 

. chat every man who, reflects upon himſelf 

he muſt be ſenſible of it; and, bow, much 
ve owe to that religion which has pre- 

de (cnted. us with ſuch Proſpecta, and ſuch 

" iſſues of life, as perfectly quiet the be- 

Fn lieving and virtuous, mind in all circum- 
ſtances, and makes it reaſonable in all 
he WY g to give thanks and rejoice. 
But, i in the third glace what ia moſt of 
of all to be inſiſted ons;is this, that true re- 
id ligion fixes mens minds right with reſpect 
o the great ends of life, and the methods 
of purſuing them with, ſucceſs. For this 
wy reaſon it is, no, doubt, that in the writ- 
ings of Solomon, religion has generally 
_ - the 
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VI. indeed true wiſdoml For it certainly an- 
ſwwers the *ioſt valuable enk of it. Let 
4 man be ſw ever ſo weak - with 
reſpec to intellectual abilities; yet, if he 
14 truly religious, 'hewilt eertainly do right, 
and act a wile part in the moſt important 
of al}! convernments. He will think and 
act to truth and nature. It has 
been oſten obſer ved. by good judges of 
human life, that plain honeſty frequently 
ſupplies the” room of fagacity and pene- 
teation in the common affairs of life, and 
that, by achng a worthy and 'good part, 
men ſhall come better off, than they could, 
by all the cunning imaginable, without 
integrity. But, ſuppoſing in many affair: 
they ſh6uld' be quite at à loſs; it makes 
no great 'thatter, if, with reſpect to the 
princtpat buſineſs of life they judge right, 
and ſucceed. He is always to be account- 
ed a wiſe min,” who fudgeth Tight in mat. 
ters of the/greateft importance, and which 
moſt eoncerh Him. And if he difcovers 
a found mind in cheſe: alt is welle The 
principles of natural dehgion, ts men Wo 
can de them, will afford d good and 
| 69121077 n | "Rx Gale 
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afs direction in judging and acting. But Sx ANU. 
chriſtianity has caſt fo clear a light upon VE. 
al theſe matters, and given direction ſo 
fall and clear, that no one who is acquaint- 
ed with ie ean be at a loſs in judging, and 
no one who purſues the dictates of it, can 
fail of ſucceſs. So that the ſpirit of chriſ- 
tianity, is indeed the ſpirit of a ſound 
mind]; for it fixes men in right judgments, 
of and according to truth and ſoberneſs; and 
ſets their way ſo clear before them, that, 
as the Prophet ſpeaks, a waz-faring man 
LULL fied Phall'no err therein, Iſa. xxxv. 8. 

Nor does it leſs contribute to make 
men ſtedfaſt in purfuing the way it chalks 
out to them: For it farniſhes the nobleſt 
and moſt motives. It deters men 
from contrary. courſes by the moft alarm- 
ing threatnings. As tlie ſpirit of chriſ- 
tianity prevails, the love of the world and 
all its enſnaring luſts are e and 
die. The reliſh is formed for the pure 
pleaſures of virtue and: holineſs, and the 
mind engaged by a ſenſe of the greateſt 
pain in it. Men are encouraged to hold 
on their courſe by the- repeated promiſes 
f divine aſſiſtance, and that a mighty 
poet is upon their ſide Which will never 
leava 
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abo be Spirit. of Chriſtianity - 
Sx x Meleave nor forſake them. 80 that chriſ- 
VL tianity: tends to eſtabliſh and confirm the 
mind in good reſolutions, to make the life 
1 and preſer ve men from that gid- 
dy inconſtaney, of which a ſound mind is 
abhorrent. The path e the juſt ic as a ſtin- 
/ ag light,, which ſhineth: more aud more unto 
the perfect day. Prov,(jv;.3.8.; The ſpirit 
of Chriſt | tabliſtes, Nrengtbent, ſettles men, 
ſo that they are /tedfe/t, immateable, al. 
Ways. ahounding | in the wor e. the Lord, 
This is the evident tendency of that ſpi- 
rit; and this is all that J ſhall ſay to ſhew 
that it is the ſpirit of a ſqund mind. 

I ſhall: conclude the diſcourſe with this 
one ohſervation, namely, that hence we 
may learn -how to judge of thoſe charac- 
ters, who deſpiſe ſerious religion, and are 

ready to treat ſuch as make it their buſi- 
. neſs in life, with ſcoff and ridicule. Some 
do this from an impure; and vain jmagi- 
nation Which has dominion WER them; 


ſeem, to et th ir. hearts upon And for 
ſtrict W in nd religjpy. it is at the great- 
W nee from their thoughts. 

wy PAY a , paradiſe of their on Oe 
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Ing, and this is all they deſire. Others SE x 
are of a quite different turn, though e- VI. 
qually unfriendly to religion. The Word 
and the ſpirit of it have them in poſſeffi- 
on; they ſludy to matiage their affaire 
with ſagacity and penetration, and value 
themfelyes upon this. Gain is the only 
ſubſtantial thing in their effeem, let them 
ſucdeed il tis one thing, and for the 
1 mighty proſpects virtue and reli gion give, 
aey will eaſily compound the matter, and 
lt who will poſſeſs themfelves of them 
and enjoy them. Who will flew unto us 
4% Hood, is the conſtant &ry, but with re- 
A ſp pect to co con cithce, and the favour of God, 

0 ad unf&t World, they are eaſy.” As 

if it were a 3 Und that any bo theſe cheat 

- I oul4'be wert, their tare. © < 
But let men think. and fay what they 

; vill, under the power of corrupt preju- 
Nate, one thing is certain; that, as men, 
we are obliged to liſten to reaſon and na- 
e nue, and be ditected by them. Now, the 

J princip leb upon which religion reſts are 
evident” as atly moral 14 can be; 
ſach as the being of a God, our relation 
to hor, as the ubjects of his moral go- 
ert ernment, the eternal differences between 


1 


— 
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| SBRM. good and evil, the various affections of 
— the human heart, the tendency of virtue 
to make men happy, and ſuch things as 

theſe. Can any man look upon theſe 
priveiples a8 ridiculous? Any man who i | 

is not. perfectiy an atheiſt ? But if there i; 

ſober truth in them, is it indeed acting 

a wiſe part to be negligent of them, to 
conduct life in direct oppoſition to the 
tendency of them? Is not this the great- 

eſt. abſurdity and folly ? But, if men be- 

lieve they are true, is it not quite unac- 
countable that they ſhould not attend to 

| them, and be influenced by them ? Now, 
if we cleave to the principles of natural 
religion as truth, we ſhall find that they 
point to the ſane conduct of life with the 
religion of Chriſt, and ſhall be prepared 
to embrace this with, gladneſs, as an in- 
ſtitution attended with great advantages; 
and ſhall find that in acting the part of 6 
ſincere chriſtians, we act agreeable to truth 
and. nature, and as men; ſo that indeed 
the ſpirit of chriſtianity, is the ſpirit of 
wiſdom and a ſound mind. This is 2 
wiſdom which is from above, which is purt, 
and peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be intreat-ſhi 
ed, full of good fruits, without partiality, ani 


without hypocriſy. Jam. iii. 17. 
SERMON 
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SERMON VII. 


The Nature of the Human Soul; 


I that it 18 a ſubſtance different I 
4 from matter; of the Faculties of 0 


a0 it, and particularly of the Opera- 
to tions of this Underſtanding. 


W, 
nn ——b—bb———k— DJH.vW̃ 
the 8 Marrugw Xvi 26. 


el Fu- 22 is 4 man profited, if he ſhall 


in- gain the whole world, and hoſe his own 
pes; 927 Or what ſhall a man give in ex- 
t oi change for his Soul. 


\VERY where around us, in his 
works, we ſee moſt manifeſt traces 
of the wiſdom and goodneſs and 
purt, power of God; arid indeed all 
real is works praiſe him and ſpeak his high 
„ and uieQions. But they are no where ſo 
M 2 conſpicuouſly 


ON 


164 The Nature and Faculties 
Se R M.conſpicuouſly diſplayed in this world, as 
VII. in the human frame and powers. The 


ſtructure of our bodies is wonderful, but 
that of our minds much more ſo. It is 


in this reſpect principally that man is 
made but a little lower than the Angels, 
E and crowned with glory and honour; and 
the human ſoul is more peculiarly con- | 
ſiderable in the works of God, as it is ; 
formed for an eternal duration of being, MW | 
and ſhall fubſiſt with all its powers and ; 
faculties for ever. Now, wen we add WW , 
to this, that it is capable of very high IM 4; 
happineſs in that eternal exiſtence, and 2 
alſo ſuſceptible of great unutterable mi- #4 
ſery; and that the one, or the other, i z- 
ſhall be every perfon's portion, according 
to his moral coriduct in this world; this is 
ſhews the infinite importance of a perſon's I I x 
conducting himſelf aright: And more- lo 
over, how utterly inſignificant · and con- 
temptible any thing a man can gain in 
this world, all the world, if he could gain 
and make it his property, if he muſt on 
account of it ee his .own ſoul; that is, 
make himſelf eternally wretched. If a His 
perſon is ſuppoſed under a ſentence of con- 
condemnation to ſuch endlefs mifery, what 


would 
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adds our Saviour, in the following words, 
the San of Man ſhall come in the glory ef 
his Father, with his Angels, and then ſtall 
he reward every man according to his works. 
To them, as the Apoſtle Paul hath ex- 
preſſed it, Rom. ii. 7. Who by patient con- 
tinuance in well. doing ſeek for glory, and 
honour, and immortality, eternal life; but ta 
them wha da not obey the truth, but obey 
unrighteauſneſs, indignation and wrath, tri- 
bulatian and anguiſh, upon every ſoul of man 
who dath evil, of the Jew firſt and alſo of 
the Gentile; for there is na reſpet# of 
perſons with Gad. 

\ Theſe words lay before us, what to us 
is the moſt important of all ſubjects; and 


lowing method. 

Firſt, To conſider the nature and fa- 
culties of the human ſoul, in which the 
original excellency of it appeareth. 

Secondly, To ſhew that the happin 
or miſery of it in an endleſs duration, 
is to be the reſult of we moral ſtate and 
oonduct. 


eſs 


M 3 Thindly, 


| propoſe: to diſcourſe upon it in the fol- 


165 


would he not give in exchange for his ſoul, Se N M. 
and as the price of his redemption? For, VN. 
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Sau. 'Fhirdly, According to our Saviour's de- 
= ſign, ſhew of what infinite moment to 

us it is, that our ſouls ſhould be ſaved 

from perdition, and inherit that. happi- 

neſs which is promiſed to the wiſe and 


good. 
Firſt, It is propoſed to conſider the na- | 
ture and faculties of the human ſoul, or | 
of that in us, which is the principle of 
ſenſation, of thought, of reaſoning, of j 
choice and of action; and which is the ſeat f 
of many various inſtincts and affections. p 
What theſe are, we cannot but know u 
from reflection and experience. But when i 1 
we come to inquire into the ſubſtance ¶ w 
or being which is endowed with theſe, n 
powers, we ſhall find it an inquiry not if th 
eaſily ſatisfied. The very truth is, that »! 
we know. nothing of the eſſence or ſub- of 
ſtance, ftrialy ſpeaking, of any being Nit 
whatever; many of the properties of va- r 
rious things we ſee clearly; but with re- 
gard to the ſubject in which they are 
inherent, we are abſolute ſtrangers. To 
take the moſt obvious inſtance of this, 
what ſo familiar ta us as matter or body? 
We think we know it in its various kinds 
vith NED we are daily converſant ; but 
when 


of the Human Soul. 1, _ 

when we come to conſider with our- SER N- 
ſelves, and reflect with ſome exactneſs, VII. 
we ſhall find, that all we know is only 
the colour, the ſhape, the weight, and the 
| manner in which one part of matter 1s 

ſeen to affect another, when applied to 
. it; and ſuch other things which are only 
r the properties of body; but what the in- 
f Wl ternal conſtitution or eſſence of it is we 
f W know not. In the ſame manner with re- 
t WM fpet to mind, or that which is the 
s. principle of reaſoning, of chooſing and 
w IM willing, and of acting, we know perfect- 
-n h theſe by reflection; but that eſſence 
which 4s the ſubjet of them, we know 
not. I have taken particular notice of 
this, as an introduction to an inquiry, 
which is of great conſequence in treating 
of the ſoul of man; namely, whether 
it is a material or immaterial ſubſtance ; 
or in other words, whether jt is corporeal, 
or of a ſubſtance different in kind, and to 2 
which we give the name of ſpirit. I fay 
this inquiry ſeems to be of great conſe- 
quence ; for if all which is in us is mat- 
ter or body, when we only attend to the 
diſſolution of the animal frame, it is na- 
tural enough to conclude, indeed upon 

88 M 4 that 
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SERM. that ſuppoſition, one cannot but conclude, 
. that there is an end of the man. But if 

—Y there is lodged in theſe, bodies a mind, Wi 

which is of a ſubſtance or eſſence intire- Ml | 

ly. diſtin from body, and that may ſub- I : 

ſiſt independent of it, then quite other ! 

thoughts and views will be ſuggeſted to 

us. Some have pleaded that body, and t 

the mechaniſm of it's parts, and animal i f 

life, is the whole of man; and therefore WM Ic 

that at death, his being, conſidered t. 

man, is terminated. But in oppoſition to w 

this miſerably low way of thinking, con-I pe 

| cerning human nature, the greateſt pan af 
1 of the wiſeſt and moſt knowing of mas · N co 
kind have thought, and ſtrongly argued, 
that the human ſoul is a principle intire- 
ly different from any thing -material, and 
| for it's ſubſiſtence quite independent oil ſee 
body ; and it muſt be owned that theirF for 
arguments are very ſtrong, and amount to 
the higheſt degree of probability. If! 
give the ſum of them in a few plain words 
I hope it will not be accounted an im- 
proper digreſſion. 
It has been already obſerved, that 
we do not know the real eſſence 
any thing; of body, more than wt 
do of Spirit; but that we know on! 
thei 


of the Human Soul. . 


as a power of thinking, reaſoning, chooſ- 
ing, and willing ; and obſerve the - uf 
tions which diſcover themſelves in the 
er heart of man; we muſt ſee that they 
to are intirely different from thoſe proper- 
nd ties which we diſcern in body, I may 
nal fay, oppoſite to them; ſuch as ſhape, co- 


ore fl lour, hardneſs or ſoftneſs, and ſuch other | 


as things. Indeed, the properties of matter 
\ to Ml which are known to us ſeem quite incom- 
on- patible with mind; if a man were to talk 
dan of the length or breadth, of the ſhape or 
an- MW colour of thought, he muſt render him- 
ved, ſelf very ridiculous ; or af thinking or 
ir- reaſoning, as white or black, as round or 
and angular, as hard or ſoft. Now, when we 
t olf ſee that the properties of matter do in no 
ſort agree with thoſe of mind, or the 
thinking principle, but are indeed con- 
trary ta them, is it not unavoidable that we 
conclude the ſubjects, in which theſe con- 
trary qualities ſubſiſt, muſt bę perfectly 
different from one another ? I had almoſt 


4 it is e N can be the fame 
[ ng. 


their properties. Now, when we obſerve P R *. 
the properties of what we call mind, ſuch ad 


— 


ö 
b 
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SRM. Farther, it has been really demon, 


VII. ſtrated, that a reſiſtance to motion is ef. 


ſential to matter, and that therefore it 


cannot move it ſelf, cannot act, but is 
always acted upon by ſome power, which 
therefore is eſſentially different from it 
ſelf; But as every one is ſenſible of the 
acting of his own ſoul, ſo he muſt con- 
clude that his ſoul, whatever jt be, is a 
ng” effentially different from matter pr 
body. In a word, if we had nothing but 
matter in the world, we ſhould never have 
had motion or activity; and ta aſcribe 
activity to that, to which a reſiſtance to 
all motion is eſſential, is indeed a ver) 
great abfurdity. Again, we know by re- 
fleQion, that the mind is one ſimple undi. 
vided principle, the ſame at all times; it 
is one thing or being; now, it is apparent, 
there can be in matter no ſuch thing as 
one undivided principle: the infinite di- 
viſibility of it excludeth this intirely; ſo 
that it cannot be the ſubject of, but muſt 
be a thing eſſentially different from, mind, 


and thought. 
Theſe arguments 1 have mentioned 


in the moſt ſummary way poflible ; 
they are much enlarged upon in the 


writings of thoſe authors who have 
carefully 


the 


A Ve 
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carefully applied their thoughts to. them ;SE RM, 
and have been ſet in ſuch a light, that the VII. 
truth ſeems to have been demonſtrated : 


But as they may perhaps appear a little 
too abſtracted for ſuch a diſcourſe, I ſhall 
not farther enlarge; but cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that if nature doth afford ſuffi- 
cient proofs in this great point, they are 
very well worthy of being attended to ; 
and will the better prepare the mind 
for receiving the great principles of 

the chriſtian faith. 2 
The opinions contrary to what I 
have been aſſerting, are in truth very 
prejudicial ; for if a perſon is once 
perſuaded, that there is nothing in his 
whole compoſition but matter put into 
motion, the tranſition is very eaſy, from 
this, to a perſuaſion, that when the bo- 
dily frame is diſſolved, and there is a ceſ- 
ſation of motion in it, then the man is 
no more: And upon theſe principles what 
muſt have become of the religion of the 
antients? Indeed, where men are by re- 
relation aſſured of the reſurrection of the 
dead, there the belief a future ſtate may 
be conſiſtent with a notion that the mind 
1s material, or, which to the purpoſes of 
morality and religion is the ſame thing, 
| cannot, 
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VII. 
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cannot act out of, or independent of body, 
But why ſhould any one, unleſs: forced 
to it by the appearances, the manifeſt ap- 
pearances of truth, entertain a notion, by 
Which many of the arguments, taken from 
the light of nature, for a future ſtate are gi. 


ven up at once, and the great ſtreſs laid upon 


that revelation, with which a great part 
of the world have never been favoured? 
This is not at all ſerving the intereſts of 
religion. Yet this is a cauſe in which 
ſome moderns have engaged with great 
zeal, as being moſt favourable to revela- 
tion ; in which there appears to me to be 
a very dangerous miſtake ; and if we will 
give heed to the plain dodrines of the 
new teſtament in this great matter, We 
ſhall ſee, that they are perfectly agreeable 
to the principles which have been laid 


down in this diſcourſe ; for there a ſeps- 


rate ſtate of the ſoul, between the diſſo- 
lution of the body by death, and the r- 
furrection of it, is clearly taught ; indeed 
ſo clearly, that it is a wonder how be- 
lievers can reſiſt this evidence. J ſhall 
quote to this purpoſe but a very few pa 
ſages. The expreſſion of aur. bleſſed 8. 
Viour upon the IF t9 W555 e thief 
is 


F the Human Soul, TY 
s vety kemarkable, Luke xxiii. 43. Verity SR R. 


is paradiſe ; not jn a ſtate of inſenſbility 
furely, or in a ſtate of hon-exiſtence 3 that 
is no paradiſe, and no one will, imagine 
that 0b HIefted Lord 1% fu ch a 1 
There are alſo, ſome paffages in the wri- 
tings of. the apoſtle Paul, which are very 


| 3:30 L CH / {8 Do - 4 1 ; , 
clear and ron . 2. Cor . V. 6. 5 herefore WE 
p #4 . - , 


are Al- # confiden , loiowing that whilſt Te 
art it bone is the boch, wwe are aljent from 
te Lon; for we walk by faith, not by fight ; 

Fine , 192 0 * 4503, nd Ab 


, » 


* 


6 be abſent from the body, and preſent with 
ie Lid fe, we abu, that whether 
be WY ve be preſ ft or abſent, de may be accepted 
bin. Is it to be preſent with the Lord, 
de Wo be tn a ſtate of inſenſibility ? Or if 


ud that were the caſe, could it ever enter in- 


- „ 9 


a- te the apoftle's mind to ſpeak in chis 


: 
- 


LCC a e ese 25+ wild © 
I. train? That he had moſt certainly an 
g and acting out 


re- idea öf the ſoul's ff ubſiſtir and 


bu 
4 


cel Hof the body, is plain likewiſe from his 
be. Herptemons in the 12th Chapter of this 
ball WI Epiftle, 2d. verſe. I Hie a man in Chrift 
al- ¶ deve fonrteen years ago, whether in the bo- 
dy, 1 cmd tell, or out of the body, J can. 

mt tell, God knoweth ; ſuch an one caught 
up 


173. 


1 ſay into thee, to day Halt thou be with me. 
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Sk RM, uþ to the third heaven and 7 knew ſuch 4 


man, whether in the body or out of the boch, 


un OY tell, God knqweth how that he . 


had upon earth. 80 the author of the 


( 
( 
caught up. inte paradiſe, and heard unſpeakat!: | 
words, hich it is not poſhble fir 4 man t . 
utter. Now, if it had not been his s opi- , 
nion, that the ſpirit could be ſepſible, and f 
act, ot of body, he could haye been at i c; 
no lofs' to Know that he was not out of I a. 


the body, no loſs at all. It is likewiſe in ty 


very ſtrong terms that he expreſleth hin- tn 
ſelf in the firſt chapter of the epiſtle to g. 
the Phillippians, 21 ver. To me to lives}. 
Chriſt, and to die it gain; but # 1 hve in * 
the eſt; this is the fruit of my labour ; 50 of 
what Fall chooſe, I 4 1 wat not; pg I am in Wl der 
a ſtrait betwixt two, having ire 'to de 
part; A 10 he with On, 109 is far bet- 
fer ; ; devertheleſs, to. abide © in the Wy i more 

2 for you. © Now. who can imagine, 
that by the apoſtle' 8 > departing and. being 
with Chriſt, he meant being i in a Rate of 
utter inſehGbility 7 No ſurely, he meant 
a' ſtatè in which | e ſhould have, a much 
better enjoyment 0 "himſelf than ever he 


Epiſtle to the Hebrews, chap. 12.-ver, 24 
But Joware come * mount Zion, to the cih 
* 
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of the living God, to the heaventy Jeruſalem, SERM. 

and to an innumerable company of angels, to VII. 

the general 40 embly and church of the firſt 

born, whoſe names are. written in heaven, 

and to Gad the judge of all, and to the ſpi- 

rits of juſt. men made Perfect. Surely theſe 

ſpirits of the juſt, made perfect, have a 

capacity of ſenſation and action. I ſhall 

not mention any more paſſages of ſcrip- 

n Bf ture. Theſe clearly enough: prove. that 

the ſpirit is really a different thing 

to from the body, and can ſubſiſt and be 

„happy without it; and no doubt be mi- 

in ſerable too; and this hath been the ſenſe 

et of the church in all ages: They had in- 

n deed an opinion, and for this there want- 

. eth not reaſon, that the ſpirits of good 

1. men, in the intermediate ſtats, had not the 

ore ¶ completion of their bliſs; had not their 

ne, full reward, till the reſurrection and the 

ing general judgment; and that this ſhould. 

of de the commencement of their perfect fe- 

nt WW icity ; but no one dreamed of their in- 

ich termediate ſtate, as a ſtate of. utter in- 

he ſenſtbility, which is indeed contrary to 

the the dictates of reaſon, as well as of the 

224: holy ſcriptures. Let us reſt aſſured, that 

city Iwhat in us thinketh and acteth, what is 
the 


156 The Natur? and Faculties 
SRM. the ſeat of ſentiment and affection, is a | 
BY thing different from matter, and not to 
* affected, ſo as to be deſtroyed and de- 
prived of its powers, by the diſſolution f 
of the material frame: and when our ll * 
Maker called us at firſt into exiſtence, 


and gave us to be men, he conferted if © 

this gift NN u, as what was never to Ml © 

be recalled.” * 

7 Having: thus 144 few thinzs i concern: of 

ing the mature of the human foul ; let 

us in the nent place; take 2 view-of the I tt 

| powers and faculties, with which our fal 

Maker hath endowed: us; this may, in iſ © 

ſeveral reſpects, be pleafing and profit- W* 

able. It is pleaſing to think how bounti- 

fot our Maker hath been to us, and how I le 

he hath diſtinguifnett us above all the (" 

other ereatirfes in this world; it is not 

poffible to fer vey this work 6f G6d, with- Nate 

ont ſecing fuck contfivarice and Wwiflom, gr 

ſueh  vatity And ufffforrrity ir it, and 

ſuch betaty; 4s muff excite pleafing ad- e 

mithtir in pr mifids: and it muſt be 
extremely pr e, to be Well acquaint- 

ed with ed frame and powers, and the 

improvement they arè capable of to the 

ee ee e life; which ends, that very 


frame 
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int out to us. 


ſider the underſtanding, the will, and the 
affections. 

Firſt, the underſtanding ; that faculty, 
by which we receive the ideas or percep- 
tions of things, by which we judge con- 
cerning them, and acquire the knowledge 
of truth. Sometimes the agreement or 
t diſagreement of our ideas compared toge- 
ether, or, in other words, the truth or 
falſchood of what we are to judge con- 


cerning, is ſo clear, that it forceth in a 


8 nanner the aſſent; and it is impoſſible 
u. chat any doubt ſhould remain. 'This is 
de caſe in all thoſe things where the truth 


de ſelf evident. But in many more in- 
ſtances, we cannot come by the know- 
ledge of the truth, without reaſoning and 
agument, and from things which are 
certain, deducing other truths by way of 
onſequence; and the faculty of doing 
his is of the greateſt uſe; it is indeed 
nconceivable what fields of knowledge 
re laid open to us by it, and what plea- 
ure the mind ſometimes hath in ſuch 
perations; as is apparent in the various 
N ſciences, 


frame and thoſe powers clearly enough 8 ** 
Under this head I ſhall diſtinaly OY 


SR M. ſciences. But the knowledge we at- 
VII. tain would comparatively yield us little 
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pleaſure or advantage, if there was not a 
power in the mind of retaining it. What 
a vaſt and melancholy difference between 
ſuch as diſcover a capacity of judging and 
' reaſoning, but immediately loſe the re- 
membrance of what they have been en- 
gaged in; which is not unfrequently the 
caſe in the declenſions of nature; what 
a vaſt difference, I ſay, between them, 
and ſuch as have a clear remembrance of 
what hath paſſed in their minds, and to 
whom, the knowledge they have attained, 
is always a ready treaſure ! As there is 
nothing in the human frame more won- 
derful than this power of retaining fo 
many different things in the mind, with- 
out confuſion, and of calling them up 
to notice at pleaſure; ſo there is ſcarce- 
ly any power more uſeful. Without it 
indeed, all our labours after knowledge 
would be in a great meaſure loſt, and 
human nature would not only be a moſt 
unfiniſhed thing, but the very common 
| buſineſs of life could not be carried on. 
| Thave to add, that the application of our 
| knowledge to practice, and to ſerve the 


purpoſes 
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purpoſes of life, is what we call wiſdom: S RI. 
when men judiciouſly propoſe ends of VII. 
ation to themſelves, and purſue thoſe rings 


ends by ſuch means as are proper, and 
likely to be effectual; in this, what we com- 
monly call ſound judgment appeareth. 
But it ought to be attended to, that the 
fixing the great and ultimate ends of life 
is not the work of mere underſtanding 
or reaſon; for here the heart and affec- 
tions have the largeſt ſhare, as will 
afterwards appear. But I meant only 
to mention, not to enlarge upon theſe 
things; which every one will be abundant- 
ly:ſenſible-of by reflecting on the opera- 
tions of his own mind. 

What I would principally enlarge on, 
are the obſervations and reflections 
which naturally offer themſelves upon 
this ſubject. . 

And firſt, As God giveth to men the 
powers of underſtanding and of acquir- 
ing knowledge, which Elihu very juſtly, 
in the book of Job, aſcribeth to the 
inſpiration of the Almighty ; ſo he hath, 
cording to his ſovereign will and plea- 
ſure, given to different perſons different 
meaſures of it; to ſome great penetra- 

N 2 tion 
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Sx rm. tion and acuteneſs in judging, and a mind 
VII. capable of attaining to very high degrees 
* knowledge; to others a much ſmaller 


capacity, who learn with difficulty, and 
who cannot judge with exactneſs. This 
variety in the meaſure of the intellectual 
abilities, is evident and obvious to all; 
and the attainments in knowledge may be 
expected, generally ſpeaking, to be pro- 
portionable; it will be always ſo, where 
the means of improvement and the ap- 
plication of the powers to the uſe of them 
are equal: and indeed, upon diſcipline and 
improvement a great deal dependeth. It 
is often ſeen that perſons to whom na- 
ture hath not been very bountiful in her 
gifts, have by a very careful improve- 
ment of the ſcanty meaſure they have 
received, far exceeded others, of powers 
and abilities originally much ſuperior. 
But whatever difference different degrees 
of improvement may make, yet certainly 
there 1s a very great and conſpicuous dif- 
ference in the meaſure of the natural 
gifts, and in the particular caſt of the 
mind to certain kinds of ſcience. This 
original difference is to be aſcribed to 
the th] pleaſure of our Maker only, 
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who in this giveth no account of his nat- S oh 5 = 
ters. There is as great ſovereignty in 


this, as in determining the original mea- 
ſure of the ſtature, or the natural ſtrength 
of the veſſels of the human body; and 
to the will of our Maker, in all theſe 
appointments, we muſt, as his creatures 
and ſubjects, humbly ſubmit ; and remem- 
ber that we are accountable to him only 
for the talents we have received, and not 
for what we have not received. To have 
a ſmall and ſcanty meaſure of abilities is 
no man's fault, but not to improve what 
he hath, in the beſt manner he can, is 
blame worthy. And indeed we ſee, that 
eminency in the powers and faculties of 
the mind, is often like eminency in other 
things; it proves unhappineſs and miſery 
to men, as it betrays them into great 
ſnares, and makes them capable of doing 
miſchief, to which, without ſuch gifts, they 
would not have been equal. 

But ſecondly, how pretious is. the 
gift of ſuch an extenſive capacity of 
knowledge as our Maker hath con- 
terred on mankind ! I ſpeak now 
of the common meaſure of abilities; a 

Fi; capacity 


182 The Nature and Faculties 
SERM. capacity ſo extenſive, that even in our 
, Imaginations we cannot ſet any cer- 
tain limits to it ; never have we learn'd 
ſo much, but that we are capable of 
learning more ; and with' the advances 
men make in knowledge, the capacity of 
receiving more is ſeen to extend itſelf 
and grow. Now, as we ate made for an 
eternal duration of being, and the eter- 
nal uſe of our active powers, what a plea- 
ſing proſpect doth this open to us! How 
del ightful f is knowledge to the mind, as 
licht is to the eye! What a pleaſing va- 
riety in it ! How muſt that delight grow, 
without meaſiite; as knowledge iviticreaſed 5 
without limit! The objects ef Knowledge iſ * 
are inſinite; and by the application of I * 
the powers in their beſt ſtate to theſe, pl 
the mind muſt make great and conti- 
nual growing acquiſitions, It is eaſy to 
ſee that our preſent ſtate was not in- 
tended principally for the acquiſition of 
knowledge, but of virtue. Our lives are 
ſhort; our avocations and engagements 
about the neceſſary affairs of life, and the 
amyſements, which are, in their place, not 
anly innocent but | neceſſary, for no one 
can bear a continued application of his 
powers 
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powers even in waking hours, are mani-SE RM. 
fold ; and how many hours, to all the pur- VII. 


þ world, and which are frequent unavoid- 
1 able avocations from the purſuit of know- 
x ledge, will have no more place. The ap- 
0 plication of ſuch powers, without ſuch in- 
y terruptions as we muſt ſubmit to in this 
. world, promiſeth great things. And it is 
n. not to be imagined, that tho there may 
of be a difference in the meaſure of abilitics 
5 and capacity, even in the beſt ſtate; it is 
ats not to be imagined, I ſay, that any one 
the! mong the perfect ſhall find reaſon to 
i complain of a ſcanty meaſure; or that he 
** finds himſelf in this reſpect unfortunate. 
hi t hath been obſerved by many, as a prob- 


poſes of mental acquiſitions, are loſt in 
ſleep? All theſe things ſhew, that this' 1s 
not the ſtate for acquiring great knowledge. 
Indeed, if. nothing elſe were to prevent 
it, few, comparatively few, have the 
means and opportunities ; but we are al- 
lowed to hope for a ſtate in which the 
natural and generous deſires after know- 
ledge, ſhall be abundantly gratified ; the 
powers of the mind ſurely will be then 
in the beſt eſtate: and ſuch engagements 
of them as we find neceſſary in this 


N 4 able 
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'SzxM.able thing, that our minds in their ori- 
VII. ginal frame are much alike; and that the 
© great diverſity we ſee in the temper, in 
the affections, and likewiſe in the mea- 
ſure of our abilities, may be in a great 
meaſure owing to the different complexion 
and conſtitution of our bodies : Some have 
argued this matter very plauſibly : And if 
it be ſo; when the ſoul is diſmiſſed from 
the body, we may hope that it will be ſet 
free from all diſadvantage or misfortune 
with reſpect to the powers of the mind; 
| and ſurely no man will imagine that the 
reſurrection of the body, and the re-union 
| of the ſoul to it, will bring any of the 
diſadvantages, which are now complain d 
| of, along with them. We may then af- 
| ſuredly reſt in the firm perſuaſion, that 
in the world above there ſhall be no 
complaints about the powers and abili- 
ties of the mind, more than about any 
thing elſe. And however men, who have 
no taſte for knowledge, may put no great 
value upon this; yet to perſons, who 
have a proper reliſh for, and that thirſt 
after knowledge, which is ſo natural, it 


will appear a very high thing. 


Thir dly, 
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Thirdly, It will be evident to all who SER M. 
attend to theſe matters, that we have, VII. 
properly ſpeaking, no power over our on — 


underſtandings and judgments with re- 
ſpect to truth and falſehood; theſe muſt 
be determined by evidence. If a thing 
appeareth to the mind evidently true, it 
is abſolutely impoſſible to withhold our 
aſſent. If it appeareth evidently falſe, 


we cannot poſſibly give our aſſent. This 


is apparent in all things which are cal- 
led ſelf- evident, and in numberleſs pro- 
poſitions, eſpecially with reſpect to num- 
bers and lines; truths of that kind no 
man, when they are propoſed to his mind. 
finds it in his power to deny or even to 
doubt of; this is obvious. But what 
ought to be particularly attended to, is, 
that this paſſi veneſs of the underſtanding 
runs through all the degrees of evidence, 
down to the loweſt probability. For the 
ſame reaſon that we find it impoſſible 
to reſiſt the force of a ſelf-evident truth, 
but muſt pronounce it certain, we can- 
not reſiſt that evidence which appears 
for a probability; it muſt even to the 
mind appear probable, Thus the under- 


ſanding was intended as a mirror, by 
which 
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SM. which things were to be repreſented as 
VII. chey are; and we have in this reſpe& no 
| power over it. The conſequence of this 

is, that in the mere aſſent or diſſent of 
the mind, as evidence appeareth to it, 
there can be neither virtue nor vice: it 
is really, a neceſſary thing, in which the 
mind is intirely paſſive. Who, for ex- 
ample; thinks it virtuous in any man to 
believe his own exiſtence? Who thinks 
there is virtue in aſſenting to demonſtra- 
tions in lines and numbers? And, as hath 
been ſaid, this neceſſity of aſſent or diſ- 
ſent deſcendeth to the loweſt probability, 
ſo far as evidence appeareth to the mind. 
But, on the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied, that men are juſtly accounted cul- 
-pable for holding ſome opinions, and are 
to be commended for holding of others; 
eſpecially when theſe opinions affect the 
moral ſtate and conduct. It is in this re- 
ſpect, we ha ve in ſcripture ſo much aſcrib- 
ed to faith; and unbelief is repreſented 
as a thing ſo fatal. Whenoe then can - 
riſe the virtue of aſſent to truth, or the 
vice and fault of not believing it, if in 
mere aſſent or diſſent, conſidered as ſuch, 


there is neither virtue nor vice? The an- 
ſwer 
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ſwer to this is clear. | Men may not give SER Me 
their aſſent to truth, where yet the evidence VII. 


is ſtrong and convincing, becauſe they are 
negligent, and will not be at 'pains to 
enquire into it; even when it concerneth 
them highly. This muſt be accounted 
very blameable ; and we ſee that inquiry 
into the evidences of truth is a part, and 
a momentous one it is, of the diſcipline 
of our preſent ſtate. Several truths of 
great importance to us, and of which the 
evidence, When we have inquired into it, 
js ſtrong and cogent, yet do not force 
themſelves upon the mind, as ſome ſelf- 
evident matters do: There is need of 
inquiry, and of the application of the 
powers to that end. And, ſurely, where 
perſons reject the truth, merely becauſe 
they have neglected to inquire into the e- 
vidences of it, this muſt be culpable in 
the fight of God. 

Secondly, When the mind hath been 
perverted by vitious prejudices, and bath 
contracted an enmity againſt the truth, 
in this caſe, no apology is to be made. 
Here the fault is not in the underſtand- 
ing, Proper ly ſpeaking, but in the will 
and 
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SERM.and the heart. There may be ſuch z 


VII. degree of prejudice indeed, as rendereth 
the mind in a manner incapable of diſ- 


— 
— 
— 
— 


cerning and judging. Still worſe is the 
caſe, when the luſts of men have made 
them enemies to the truth. This is the 
condemnation, that light is come into th: 
world and men have loved darkneſs rather 
than light, becauſe their deeds were evil, 
John iii. 19. And ſo we ſee, notwith- 
ſtanding the paſſiveneſs of the mind in 
its aſſent or diſſent, yet there may be 
much virtue in our believing, and much 
guilt in unbelief. But when men have 
laboured with themſelves to judge impar- 
tially, and have uſed all reaſonable dili- 
gence in inquiring into the evidence of im- 
portant truth, then their ſincerity will be 
accepted of God; and ſurely, thoſe errors 
which are manifeſtly involuntary, and 
which are conſiſtent with integrity of 
heart, ſhall not be imputed to them for 
their condemnation. 


SERMON 


SERMON VIII. 


Of the Will, of Liberty, and par- 
ticularly of moral Liberty. 


MaTTHew XVI. 26. 
For what is a man profited, if he ſhall 


li gain the whole world and hoſe his own 
"WW foul? Or what ſhall a man give in ex- 
change for his ſoul ? 


Propoſed, by way of introduction to 
what is principally intended in theſe 
words. of our Saviour, to conſider 
the nature and faculties of the hu- 

man ſoul, from which the great excellency 

of it will appear. In the former diſcourſe, 

| endeavoured to ſhew that it is an im- 

) N paterial ſubſtance, capable of acting, * 
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Sz x M4,of fruition, independent of body. I like- ; 
VIII. wiſe entered upon the conſideration of; 
3 faculties of it; and treated parti. | 
cularly concerning the underſtanding, and : 

the operations of it, and concluded with p 
ſome practical obſervations. The other n 
great faculty is the will, which ſhall be IM 1, 

the ſubject of the preſent diſcourſe. by 
What the will is, needeth no explana- Wl i 

tion. -Eyery one knows it, and the de- th 
termination of the mind to act or not to ch 

at, which is ſignified by this familiar WM && 
language, I will, or I will not. And we an 

all know that upon this determination of tio 

the mind, or volition, our actions follow; ¶ tiv 
which upon this account only, are our eff 
own actions, ſpringing from our own the 
choice, and volition, as the immediate ¶ ſo 
cauſe of them. No man but perfeQly I tha 
knows the difference between being con- {elf 
ſtrained to do a thing, which therefore is WW Oth 
never imputed to him; and acting from I ten: 

will, and choice, which therefore is im- ſelf. 
puted to him. This freedom, therefore, 

of acting, or which: is the ſame thing, 

this acting from volition, as the ſole 
cauſe, is the foundation of all moral 


agency, of all moral good and evil, and 
of 


Of the Will. 
of all moral character. But here the grand 8 x R a. 
inquiry is, is the will free? Or, for indeed VII. 
this is an expreſſion ſcarcely proper, is 
the mind free in volition? I know no 
point which hath been more debated a- 


mongſt the learned than this: Some al- 
ledging ſtrongly that there is not, nor can 
be any ſuch thing, properly and ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, as freedom of will and choice; 
that our internal ſenſations, upon which 
this opinion, that we are properly and 
ſtrictly ſpeaking free agents, is founded, 
are all deceptions ; that all the determina- 
tions of our minds are in purſuance of mo- 
tives operating upon the mind, which are 
effectual to produce them; that therefore 
the whole chain of action is linked together, 
ſo as to render the whole neceſſary; and 
that there is not, properly ſpeaking, any 
ſelf determining principle in the ſoul. 
Others have with great earneſtneſs con- 
tended, that there is in the ſoul ſuch a 
ſelt-determining principle, and that this 
s the ſole foundation of all moral a- 
gency, of all good and evil, of all re- 
ward and puniſhment; all which ideas 
are loſt, if the u or mind is not pro- 
perly free, and the ſole cauſe of volun- 
ary action. I ſhall not enter into this 


controverſy, 


Sx x4. controverſy, upon which many volume 
VIE. have been written ; and indeed very little 
to the improvement of mankind. In ge- 
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neral, if we reflect upon our voluntary 
deliberate actions, we ſhall find that there 
is -not one of them, but what hath been 
done in purſuance of ſome motive or other, 
influencing and determining the mind, 
This is a matter of which every man may 
be convinced by his own reflection; and 
taketh place in all things, in which there 
is not a perfect indifferency, and which 
therefore cannot be of the leaſt moment 
in human life. On the other hand, it 
is certain that nature directeth every 
man to aſcribe to himſelf, all his own 
actions, as the immediate cauſe of them; 
and that this is the conſtant language of 
conſcience, with reſpect to our good or 
our bad aQtions, approving and com- 
mending the one, and diſapproving and 
condemning the other. Upon this, like- 
wiſe, are all praiſe and blame from others, 
who are witneſſes to our actions, found- 
ed, and all rewards and puniſhments, 
Were our actions neceſſary, none of theſe 
things would have any place. And ſo let 
men argue as they will, as mankind have 

alway! 
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Ie cerning actions, whether their own. or 
thoſe of others, as having been free, 
the effects of volition; I ſay as they have 
proceeded upon this foundation from 
the beginning of time, ſo they will pro- 
ceed to the end of it. Here we muſt 
eſt ; conſcience will always bear the fame 
teſtimony, and men will always praiſe 
nd blame as they have done. And as it 
is manifeſt. that any thing which .can 
be called force is utterly inconſiſtent with 
hoice, no two ideas are indeed more con- 
traditory ;; ſo. we ſee in things which are 
perfectly indifferent, and where there can 
de no motive for acting one way rather 
than another, that yet men act; this cannot 
but give us the idea of a ſelf- determining 
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always proceeded in their judgments con- 8 vi u. 


or principle, and prepares us to embrace the = ; 


notion of freedom, as the moſt natural. 
nd Wis to the conſiſtency of it with, a per- 
tet preſcience of future events, which 
re the reſult of human free agency, and 
therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to be aſ- 
certained; this is a matter into which I 
ſhall not enter. It is perhaps a thing too 
gh for the human mind, and perhaps 
ways Will be be ſo. We know that 

on God 
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Ss £4.God doth' actually foreſee ſuch events; 
VIII. and yet we at the ſame time feel ourſelveſilſ !: 
fee agents. But I haſten through thef " 
things, as of leſs moment to us, that * 
may turn our thoughts to what Is enter Wl © 
taining and uſeful. ſe 
And Firſt, it is by this faculty of the or 
will, thus free, that a man may be fail an 
to Have dominion over himſelf and h 20 
own actions; and 2 noble and honou- M lif 
able dominion it is, very extenſive, an 40 
in Which he is abſolutely independent « Wh 
the Whole creation. He is liable to u the 
force, conſtrained he may be to do, or i der 
ſuffer, if he will not do, what is requimi tha 
by the ſuperior power; but over his vii mai 
arid choice, and the determinations of H P!ca 
mind there is no power of any creature tion 
In this he is fole poſſeſſor and lord: anf of a 
this maketh his own actions in loch ing 
manner his own, that no one elſe cu bon 
have any ſhare in them as the cauſe. They ita 
may be ſaid to be of all things moſt hi the 
| property, and of which he can in no ca from 
and by no enemy be deprived. And th elpec 
_ ſelf dominion is the ſame in all men, ing; 
all ſtations and circumſtances. The verÞng ! 
pooreſt and moſt obſcure are equally pd the e 

. 
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ſeſſed of it, with the richeſt and moſt 8 & R M- 
honourable. As we cannot but have the VIII. 

notion of ſomething great in this, ſo the 7 
vaſt importance of it appeareth from the 
conſequences. All praiſe and honour, all 
ſelf applauſe and approbation, ſpring from, 
or may be ſaid to be founded upon it: 
and theſe are in truth the moſt valuable 
acquiſitions and enjoyments of human 
life. There is nothing equal to having 
ated well. How ſweet the entertainment 
which an approving conſcience giveth to 
the mind ! And how abſolutely indepen- 
dent of all created power | How great 
that joy in all circumſtances | This is the 
main thing. He is a happy man who is 
pleaſed with his own actions; that is, ra- 
tionally pleaſed, and upon the teſtimony 
W of an enlightened as well as an approv- 
ing conſcience. And how pleaſing that 
W honour from others, which is the conco- 
mitant of ſubſtantial virtue | I may ſay, 
the reflected luſtre of it; that honour 
rom good judges among mankind, but 
Jeſpecially from the ſuperior orders of be- 
ag; but above all from the ſupreme be- 
ing! And how is the heart raiſed with 
the expectation of reward | Such reward 
O 2 as 
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to ſhame and infamy, and to all thoſe 
of God hath threatned to inflict upon 
eth to be the unavoidable conſequence of 


muſt alſo be liable to vice and evil, if ho 
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we are liable to ſuch great miſcarriage, 


ſhould put on the firmeſt reſolutions of 
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"Sz xM.as infinite goodneſs and a mind infinitely 
VIII. liberal, directing an hand infinitely pow- 
ctrful, will confer. All this is indeed rich- 


es; and the independency of it is what 


J would have principally noticed. No 


whatſoever upon it, to leſſen or interrupt 
the fruition of it. We ſee then it was a 


{ 
power on earth can have any influence f 
c 
b 


noble poſſeſſion, I may ſay a noble king- MW n 


dom, our maker beſtowed upon us when o 
he gave us to be free agents and the vo- at 


luntary ſubjects of his kingdom. It is h. 
very true, by ſo framing and endowing pt 


us, he has made our ſtate obnoxious to Su 


great miſery ; the very greateſt ; to the MW n 
painful condemnation of our conſciences, an 


grievous puniſhments, which the juſtice 
the workers of iniquity. But this ſeem- 
freedom. Whoever is capable of virtue, 
is a limited and finite creature. That 


and to be made ſo miſerable by it, is in- 
deed the ſtrongeſt of all reaſons, why we 


doing 
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doing our duty, of reſiſting all temptati- SE RM. 
ons to ſin, and of watching over ourſelves, VIII. 


and our whole conduct, with the greateſt 
exactneſs; but is no proof at all, that a 
capacity of acting from free choice and 
from volition, is not a very noble and ex- 
cellent endowment ; which unqueſtiona- 
bly it is. Indeed there needs no more, 
no other proof of this, than that, with- 
out ſuch a power, we could not have been 
at all capable of virtue; and what would 
human nature be in ſuch a ſtate, or how 
preferable to the brutes which periſh ? 
Surely, that power, which rendereth us, 
moral agents, is our nobleſt diſtinction; 
and we have till reaſon to rejoice in it, 
and in that dominion in ourſelves which 
our maker hath. given us. This will ap- 
pear further when it is conſidered, in the 
ſecond place, | 
How precious all men account it, to be 
able to act according to, their own choice, 
the dictates of their own minds, and what 
they themſelves will; free from all re- 
ſtraint and compulſion by others! And 
how hardly they brook a ſtate of ſervi-. 
tude, in which they are not governed by 
their own determination, but are obliged 
O 3 ta 
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SERM. to ſubmit to that of others! When their J 
VIII. moſt rational and approvable defires and 
P inclinations muſt be thwarted, and give 
way to the tyrannical commands of ſuch 
as have obtained power over them. As 
there is nothing that men of the worthi- 
eſt and moſt generous minds eſteem more 
than liberty ; ſo there 1s nothing they can 
worlſe bear than ſervitude, and a ſtate of 
abſolute ſubmiſſion to the will of their 
fellow creatures. Liberty ſeems to be the 
natural right, it may be called the birth 
right, of every man : and -undoubtedly 
our maker, who hath - endowed us with 
free-wills, and a power of acting from 
choice, intended we'ſhould be "= A and 
in our very frame hath declared this in- 
tention. And they who enthrall and en- 
ſlave others without cauſe, that is, with- 
out their having done any thing by which I En 
they have forfeited their liberty, are charge- lib, 
able with a moſt outrageous violation of q 
the rights of humanity. But, I ſay, from Þ _- 
the uneaſineſs and diſtreſs, which all men 
feel in a ſtate of ſervitude, we' ſee what 
a valuable thing liberty is. Civil liberty 
hath often been an object ſo dear to men, | /” 
that they have counted it right, a 
and 
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and honourable, to hazard life in the * E R M. 
fence of it; and many have made a fa- VIII. 


crifice of life. rather than give it up, as 


counting life not worth the holding with- 
out it. Indeed, it cannot be imagined, 
that any truly generous and worthy mind 
will not be in this way of thinking. And 
as in the preſent ſtate of human nature, 
there muſt be public civil ſocieties, and 
civil conſtitutions; ſo how precious is the 
priviledge of living under ſuch a conſti- 
tution as preſerveth liberty from invaſion 
In which men are in this reſpet no ways 
abridged, farther than as certain branches 
of their liberty were given up voluntarily, 
in framing the conſtitution; and in which, 
thoſe reſolutions. which were voluntarily 
formed for the good of the whole body, 
become the; ſtanding. laws and rules of 
conduct. So that men, amenable to theſe 
laws, have i in all other. reſpects their full 
liberty, and are not obnoxious. to the will 
of any tyrant, or to be haraſſed as his 
capricious; humour, his cruelty, or his a- 
rarice ſhall, prompt him. No poſſeſſion 
in this world is ſo valuable as ſuch liber- 
ty. And if civil liberty is a thing ſo va- 
luable, what value is to be put upon re- 
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Sz 2M. ligions liberty, and mens being able to aQ, 
VIII. in all matters of religion, according to 
we dictates of their own confciences, and 
none to make them afraid ! And how in- 
jurious are they to their neighbours, who 
having got power into their hands, en- 
ſlave them in matters of religion, and 
trample upon upon the unalienable rights 
of icofiſcience ;' forcing men to act againſt 
the diftates of it, or to ſuffer moſt grievi- 
ouſly even to the death! Laying men 
under ſuch ſervitude as this, is not only 
a violation of the natural rights of man- 
Kind; but is an outrageous oppoſition to 
that deminion over conſcience, which be- 
longeth only to God. He alone is lord 
of eU], nee; and as in all matters of 
conſvience,” he hath made us [abſolutely 
dependent upon himſelf, ſo by that very 
appointment he müſt ha ve made us ab- 
ſolutely independent of all others. To 
him as our maſter we ſtand or fall, and 
as wie are to obey his commands and do 
his will without reſerve, ſo it is impoſſi-¶ uf 
ble we thould be under any! obligation to In 
obey the commands of any power upon | th 
earth, in oppoſition to his; and we are an 
AIG cad to ſuffer any thing ter 
| that 
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how precious muſt religious liberty be to 
a good mind! And how pleafing to a 
good man that he is in a ſtate in which 
he may purſue the dictates of his own 
conſcience in peace, and with ſafety to 


* * 


| 

his life and property! How great the o- 
t bligations all who enjoy ſuch liberty are 
- under to the providence of God ; and 
i how carefully doth it become them to 
y improve it! How often hath it been the 
- lot of - mankind, of how many is it the 
0 diſmal lot at this day, that they cannot 
b- ſatisfy the obligations of conſcience with- 
d ᷑aout incurring the moſt grievious civil pe- 
of nalties, and the deepeſt ſufferings in their 
ly perſons and eſtates! It is not ſo with us. 
ry May we be duly thankful to our maker; 
b- and to the beſt ends, the great ends of 
ſo religjon, i OY theſe happy days we en- 
nd Joy. 1 —— 

do But what I 8 md ot all inſiſt 
li- upon is, in the third place, that it was 
to intended the wi// ſhould be always under 
on the conduct of reaſon and of conſcience, 
are and that we ſhould chooſe nothing, de- 
ing termine . do nothing but, what is 


Nee 


that can be inflicted upon us in this world, S E R M. 
rather than obey ſuch commands. But VIII. 
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Sx RM. agreeable to theſe. To do any action of 
VIE. importance, merely becauſe one will do it, 
aud for no other reaſon, is indeed very 


low and unworthy of human nature; and 
diſcovereth a moſt diſagrecable perverſe- 
neſs of ſpirit, and cannot but be extreme- 
ly hurtful. For a reaſonable creature not 
to act a rational part, is moſt unnatural; 
and for à creature-endowed with conſci- 
ence, not to act a donſcientious part, is 
impious. And as acting from meer will 
and caprice is very unnatural, fo it muſt 
be followed with moſt hurtful conſequen- 
ces to a man's on intereſt, as well as to 
the world about him. Such ſolf-will has 
no ſecurity againſt falling into the great - 
eſt miſchiefs; whatever vain imagination, 
whatever him takes poſſeſſion, muſt be 
executed, however pernicious it may be. 
The truth is, there is in the thing itſelſ 
ſomething very ungracious to ſociety, and 
which muſt render a perſon extremely 
naacceptable ; but this is not the -worlt 
of it, for where reaſon and conſcience 
have not the direction; and every thing, 
to which a perſon is at preſent inclined, 
ſo far as he hath power, muſt be done; 
his neighbours are like to ſuffer rn 
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by him. If his inclinations are harmleſs, S x x 
it is well; but if they are miſchievous, VIII. 
they muſt be gratified ; and rather than n 


ſuch obſtinacy ſhould be thwarted, all 
muſt give way, and all muſt ſuffer. When 
ſuch an obſtinate ſpirit getteth into high 
ſation, it is what all muſt dread ; and we 
ſce, in numberleſs inſtances, - the world 
hath ſuffered deeply by it. There is ſome- 
thing perfectly ſhocking in that obſtina- 
cy which nothing can work upon, and 
which, contrary to the cleareſt and ſtrong- 
et reaſon, will do things meerly becauſe it 
hath determined to do them. 

But what I principally aimed at under 
this head, is, to recommend that liberty 
by which a perſon is made free from ſer- 
vitude to himſelf, as well as from ſervi- 
tude to others; and by which he is pre- 
pared to act always in purſuance of the 


dictates of cool reaſon and of his conſci- 


ence. This, for diſtinction ſake, may be 
called moral liberty; as that which con- 
ſiſts in chooſing and acting according to 
choice, be it good or evil, right or wrong, 
may be called natural liberty; this, is 
eſſential to our frame, T mean, ſo far as 
will and choice go; the other, is a vir- 
tuous 
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Se N. tuous acquiſition. Of the former we can- 
VIII. not be deprived while we remain men; 
put many are ſeen to be without the lat- 
ter. For explaining of this, it may be 
obſerved, that beſides the ſuperior powers 
of reaſon and conſcience, it was neceſ- 
fary to our frame and ſtate, that we ſhould 
have many various appetites planted in 
us, ſuch as hunger and thirſt, and a deſire 
of being poſſeſſed of ſo much of the goods 
of the world as will ſatisfy theſe demands; 
ſuch again, are the deſires. of eaſe, and 
of pleaſures of vatious kinds, and there- 
fore of honour and diſtinction; and of 
many other things which might be nam- 
it is perfectly apparent, that without ſuch 
particular appetites planted in us, the 
great ends of life would not be anſwered; 
it appeaxeth at the ſame. time , equally 
evident, that theſe appetites cannot an- 
ſwer the end, without being under direc- 
tion and government; for when they are 
not, they are ſeen, in, numberleſs inſtan- 
ces, to: he pernicious and deſtructive to 
the natural conſtitution, as well as to the 
conſcience. Now, the direction they were 


an en ee. 
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or prudence, and conſcience ; which were 82 R M. 


placed in our frame, as controling pow- 
ers, to reſtrain appetite, in every inſtance, 


in which the gratification of it would be 
hurtful to the conſtitution and general 
ſtate, or break in upon the rights of con- 
ſcience. In this reſpect, there is a moſt 
remarkable difference between the hu- 
man and the brute kind. In this laſt, 
the appetites have various reſtraints put 
upon them by nature itſelf, and limits, 
which they diſcover no inclination to 
tranſgreſs. But in the human kind, it 1s 
not ſo; for having reaſon and conſcience 
given them, theſe are to reſtrain deſire 
and inclination, where they tend to evil ; 
and therefore they have not ſuch limits 
ſet to them by nature as the brutal or- 
ders have. But now- the conſequence of 
this is, that where reaſon and conſcience 
are not applied to regulate and reſtrain 
them, they are apt to become exorbi- 
tant; and ſo not to help, but moſt ſen- 
ſibly to hurt nature, and defeat the ends 
of it ; which they are often ſeen to do. 
This is the infirmity and imperfection 
of our preſent ſtate. And not- ſeldom 
doth deſire become ſo ſtrong and exor- 
bitant, 
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Su. bitant, that it bids defiance to all that 
NH. reafon and conſcience can offer againſt 
tees gratification of it. Very various are 
the luſts and appetites which are planted 

in the heart of man, ſummed up by the 
apoſtle John under the /uſts ef the eye, 

the Iuſts of the fleſh, and the pride of life. 

Any of theſe which hath the uncontrol- 

ed government of the man, muſt ruin 

his moſt valuable intereſts. Some per- 
ſons by their natural complexion and 
conſtitution, or by their circumſtances and 

ſtate, are more ſubjected to one kind of 

them, and ſome to another; and ſome of ( 

them are more pernicious in their ten- 
dencies than others; but very few in- 
ſtances, I believe, are found, in which « 

one or other doth not endanger men, and [ 

need very ſtrong efforts of reaſon and WW x 

of the moral powers to reſtrain and keep ct 

them under proper direction, both with WW 74 
reſpect to the meaſure and the end of them. W d 

Now, when any of theſe luſts are grown to a 
I 

v 

E 

A 

of 


ſuch an unnatural ſtrength, as not to ad- 
mit of direction and reſtraint, then indeed 
men have loſt their liberty, and are en- 


ſlaved in the worſt ſenſe of that word. 
What 
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really for his intereſt and happineſs, to be 
ocoaphly convinced of this, and even 
have a deſire to purſue it, and yet not 
have' it in his power to do ſo; not from 


any mere natural incapacity, but that 


which is moral and contracted, an ex- 
orbitant luſt having got the dominion, and 
exerciſing it in the moſt imperious and 

nnical manner? He ſees what'is right, 
he approves it, but does what is wrong. 
Conſcience and reaſon call aloud to him 
to defiſt ; he will not, it may be ſaid, 
he cannot; for indeed in that ſtate 
of his Abad he cannot; and thus as 
Solomon ſpeaketh, Prov. vii. 22. He goes 
as an ox to the ſlaughter, or as a fool to the 
correction of the flocks, and knoweth not till a 
dart ſtrite threugh his liver; till he is un- 
done and loſt. In this ſtate a perſon is 
a ſlave to himſelf, that is, to his own 
luſts; and this the holy ſcriptures call ſer- 
vitude.” 80 our Saviour ſaith, John viii. 34. 
He who committeth ſin is the ſervant of ſin. 
And the Apoſtle Pau! ſpeaketh, Titus iii. 3. 
of ſerving, or being i in ſervitude to, divers 


[uſts 


Pb. 26 | 
What can be a more unnatural and de- SER N. 
ſpicable ſtate, than for a perſon to ſee VIII. | 
what is right and fit, what would be 


Sen NM. laſte and | pleaſures, It muſt be owned, 
VIII. that of all bondage this is the moſt un- 
S—— natural and infamous; in which a per- 
ſon muſt be a continual reproach to him- 

ſelf: And while he is labouring under the 

yoke in the hardeſt of all bondage, muſt 

| know that this is voluntary: And thus to 

all his other ſufferings. muſt be added 

the condemnation of his own heart. 
Look into any kind of bondage to which 

the body can be ſubjected, to labouring 

in the mines, or at the oar, through the 
whole of an unfortunate life; yet while 

the ſoul is free, the man may be ſaid to 

be free; and to be capable of moſt ge- 
nerous ſentiments, and of ſome enjoy- 
ment of being: But when the very ſoul is 
enſlaved, there cannot be ſaid to be the leaſt 
ſhadow of liberty; the nobleſt ſentiments Ii ' 

muſt be baniſhed, and all the tendencies i * 

of the ſoul towards the higheſt dignity of M 
nature thwarted and ſuppreſſed. And it * 

is known, that the longer ſuch. tyranny 


prevails in the mind, it becometh not the 
only more rigorous in its exactions, but Why 


more confirmed and eſtabliſhed; the chains 
grow ſtronger and ſtronger, ſo that all 


proſpect of liberty is loſt. But how mi- 
j ſerable 
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ſerable the caſe hen men are; contrary SE x M. 
to reaſon and conſcience, dragged into VIII. 
Actions, which not only they ſee muſt 

ruin their ſtate hereafter, which is indeed 

a proſpect more diſtant, but even when 

they ſee the prefent unavoidable hurt and 

ruin of their ſtates in this world ; ſee it 

and confeſs it, but appear incapable of 
avoiding the rock on which their vi- 
ces drive them, and on which they are 
to be daſhed to pieces. If any thing 
could be more miſerable and more in- 
famous, it is, Ihen the tyranny of de- 
fire and inclination continueth, even when 
men have out-lived all the capacities, 
or are cut off from all. opportunity of 
gratification; human nature cannot ap- 
pear in any other light equally oppro- 
brious. But the very mention of this 
is enough. 

0! How bleſſed on the other 3 is 
moral liberty]. When nature is in a proper 
ſtate, when there is that ſubornation of 
the lower affections, and appetites, in 
which the beauty of it conſiſteth, and 
upon which, the oat, of it de- 


r @ 34 


wa the advectigjent of the man; in 
J P Which 
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juſtified itſelf at the bar of reaſon, and 
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which, theſe are always conſulted and 
their dictates ſubmitted to; in which, 
' paſſions, ſtanding in oppoſition to them, 
are reſolutely ſuppreſſed - and quelled; il ; 
in which, as the Apoſtle ſpeaketh, there 
is no conferring with fleſh and blood! Here Ne 
no deſire is to be gratified, till it hath i 

d 


approved itſelf to conſcience ; no matter 


| how earneſt it may be, it muſt yield, and 


at 

th 
ſubmit to the diQtates of the ſuperior Ml a 
powers; the dignity of the man is aſ- Wy 
ſerted in opppoſition to it, and layeth Ml th 
on an effectual reſtraint : And in all con- Wed. 
flicts between the fleſh and the ſpirit, Mis 
the latter is victorious. What tran- Wh vo, 
quillity and bleſſed peace muſt reign in Neaſ 
the ſoul ſo regulated and attempered | oft 
What joy doth conſcience miniſter, when Nad 
it hath thus the uncontrolable do- bege 
minion; and in what ſafe paths will 
it lead men ! How comfortable the te- 
flections upon ſuch a ſtate and con- 
duct! How elevating the hopes it giv- 
eth! How open and frank the coun- 
tenance, how undaunted doth it ren- 
der the ſpirit? Let us put all the grati- 


fications which the objects of vitious de- 
ſire 
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fire can give, let us put them all t ge- SEM. 
ther, and in compariſon of this they VIII. 
are nothing. And it is carefully to pp 
attended to here, that when the vari- 
ous deſires are kept under proper diſ- 
cipline, they by degrees ceaſe to be im- 
petuous and exorbitant: Habitual in- 
dulgence doth greatly ſtrengthen them; 
and it is by accuſtomed gratification that 
they become moſt ungovernable; but by 
or abſtinenct and diſcipline they are great- 

. Ih weakened, and made amenable to 
th Ml thoſe laws which nature hath preſcrib- 
n- Wed: So that as the power of conſcience 
it, Nis ſtrengthened, at the ſame time it's 
n- Work, or, if you pleaſe, it's taſk, is the 
in Neaſier; for beſides the natural tendency 
4 | Ee this diſcipline to ſtrengthen the one, 
gen and weaken the other; there is a taſte 
begotten. and confirmed for the nobleſt 
fort of gratifications, namely, for thoſe 
pleaſures which are annexed to the prac- 
ce of religion and virtue; and where 
that taſte has once oblained in its pro- 
er ſtrength and delicacy, the difficulty 
in a great meaſure over: Then incli- 
ation will be brought over to the 


P 4 party 
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SRR NM. party of conſcience ; and when men 
VIE. have once got poſſeſſion of a good, which 


ct only reaſon, but their own ſenfations 


gratification, they will not eaſily part 


. Upon the whole, as creatures endow- 


pronounce to be greater than any ſinful 


with it, for the ſake of any other. 
This is a ſtate truly honourable and 
truly happy; and what we ought ever 
to think of and aſpire after, as the moſt 
excellent acquiſition of which human na- 
ture is in this ſtate capable. Should we 
labour all our days for it, with as great 
eagerneſs and ſeverity to ourſelves, as 
ever any creature laboured to acquire 
a fortune, or to ſatisfy his ambitious 
deſires, we fhould find the - acquiſition 
# glorious reward; but this is not the 
eaſe: It is far more eaſily attainable; 
and there wanteth but inclimation and 
reſolution to enſure it. Fhe natural ca- 
pacity is given to every man, and the 
additional aid which is neceffary, will 
never be wanting to thoſe ws ſincere- 
ly ſeek it. 


ed with moral powers, and with liberty, 
we are r of attaining to very grea 
PREY 
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happineſs, or of ſinking into a very SE RM- 
bw ſtate of miſery. This conſtitution VIIL 
we cannot alter, it would be impiouus 
to deſire it. But we may by the grace 
of God ſo improve it, as to have eter- 
nal glory and happineſs entailed upon 
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SERMON IX 


Of the Affections, their nature, 
arrangement in the heart, and 
operations as ſprings of action. 


* * _ * 
, * 
* * 


MarrREw XVI. 26. 


For what is a man profited, if he full 
| gain the whole world, and hoſe his oun 
' foul? Or what ſhall a man give in ex- 
a for his * ? be 


AVING propoſed to diſcourk we 
upon the powers and faculties 
of the human ſoul, with a view" 
of ſhewing the worth and er- 
2 of it; and having treated of the 


underſtanding and the will, and made ſe 
yer: 
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veral reflections upon them of a practical SZ R M. 
tendency ; on the preſent occaſion, Ipro- IX. 
ced to conſider the affęctions; which 
may indeed be called the ſalt of life, which 
without them would be joyleſs and in- 
ſipid. I ſhall therefore conſider the na- 
ure of the affections, the arrangement of 
them in the heart, and the operations of 
them as ſprings of action, and of enjoy» 
ment : And in proſecuting this ſubject, 
d there will be occaſion of mentioning many 
things which ſhew the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of our Maker, and that the frame 
of the human mind is indeed curious 
and excellent. Theſe things I ſhall en- 
deavour to lay before you, in ſo plain a 
manner, that every one who giveth any 
hall IF attention to what pafſeth in his own 
aun nind, may eaſily comprehend: them. 
What an affection or paſſion. is, is to 
be known by feeling, rather than by 
definition. All know what deſire and 
averſion, what joy and grief, what fear 
ind anger are. All know the manner 
view in which theſe paſſions. affect the mind, 
| ex 24 the various tendencies of them; and 
r tel kewiſe that variety in the meaſure; and 
le ſe degree of ſtrength with which they ope- 
P 4 = 


urſe 
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ver 
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Br 8 rate. Sometimes, and in ſome conſtitu- 
tions, they appear to be ſo ſtrong and in- 
——— as to fill the mind with tumult 
and confuſion ; at other times they ope- 
rate with greater calmneſs, yet with ſuf- 
ficient ſtrength to anſwer the purpoſes of 
them, without cauſing any painful pertur- 
bation in the mind. To prevent ſuch 
perturbation, is the province of wiſdom; 
but not to root out the paſſions, which is 
a thing that cannot be done, nor 1s it our 
duty to attempt it. The philoſophy which 
pretended to this, and that the wiſe or 
perfect man, was to be void of paſſions, 
was indeed very abſurd: But it is probable, 
the language uſed by it, 'might be in ſome 
| h inſtances miſtaken, and that thoſe cele- 
= - brated teachers of the gentile world meant 
no more, than that the wiſe man was to 
be free from all internal tumult by paſ- 
ſion, from all diſtreſſing and painful ſen- 
ſations, in a word from all exorbitancy. 
However, what remains to be ſaid far- 
ther concerning the nature and energy 

of the paſſions, will naturally occur, as 
we come to ſpeak more particularly con- 


| N 
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I proceed now to conſider the arrange-S E R NM. 


ment of the affections. The principal di- 
ſtinction, which maketh two great claſſes 
of them, is, into thoſe, of which our 
own private and perſonal good 1s the ob- 
ject, and thoſe, that have for their object 
and ultimate end, the good and happineſs 
of others; in other words, they may be 
all claſſed under ſelf-love, and good-will. 
Some, indeed, ſeem to queſtion, whether 
they may not all be reduced to ſelf-love, 
working in its various ways, and for its 
various purpoſes; and whether there be 
any ſuch thing as diſintereſted good- 
will or bene volence, the ultimate end of 


IX. 
— 


which, and that in which the affection 


reſteth, is, the good and happineſs of o- 
thers. But this is indeed to aſk, whe- 
ther there be any ſuch thing as good 
will at all; as to ſpeak of intereſted good- 
will, is a plain contradiction in terms; 
for ſo far as we mean our own. perſonal 
intereſt in an action, ſo far we cannot 
mean that of aur neighbour; and fo 
far as we intend the intereſt and happi- 
neſs of our neighbour,” we cannot in- 


tend that of our own. Here the principles. 


and the ends of action are intirely diſtin. 
Now, 
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SERM. Now, whether there be real good will in 
2 the heart, one ſhould think ſhould be a mat- 

"ter of feeling ; and that to this the appeal 

ſhould be made. If any perſon ſhall ſay 

that he has not now, and that he is not 
. conſcious to himſelf that he ever had, any 
deſire of the happineſs of others, or any 
kind wiſhes towards them; I know no- 
thing which is to be ſaid to him upon 
the argument ; it would be hard to prove 
tb a man that he hath an affection in his 
foul, which he himſelf never felt there, 
and of which he has no conſciouſneſs. 
But if there is really ſuch a charaQer in 
the world, how muſt it appear? Who 
would ke to aſſume it, or who would 
wiſh to be known by it? I ſhall, there- 
fore, take it for granted, that there is fuch 
a thing as diſintereſted good will to be 
formd in the heart of man. The truth 
is, there arc many of our actions, to which 
we are exeited by a combination of very 
different affections. Sometimes, indeed 
it is very often the caſe, that in doing good 
to others, we promote our own intereſt; 
nay, from tho aſſurance of a future re- 
ward, it may be ſaid that we always do: 
So that we may be prompted: to do a good 


and 
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and kind action to others, from regard SE RM. 
to ourſelves, as well as good will to them. — 
A regard to honour, and name, and re- 
putation, | may £9-operate in ſuch actions, 
| ſometimes almoſt imperceptibly to our 
7 ſelves ; and in ſome inſtances,  hypacrites 
7 pretend to act with good will to athers, 

. when they mean their own private inte- 
! 
2 


reſt, and that only: Such was the caſe 
of the Phariſees, who did theig- alms in 
the moſt ſhawy manner, and that they 
might be ſeen of men. But from theſe 
inſtances we muſt not conclude, that 
there is no ſuch thing as diſintereſted good 
will in the human heart. We are therefore 
to conſider the various paſſions and affec- 
tions which axe planted in the heart, 
xs claſſed under two heads, namely, ſelf 
love, and good will;; or the love of our- 
ſelves, and the love. ef others. 

Thoſo which are arranged under the 
head of ſel&-love, and that migiſtex. to it, 
are either ſuch as immediately and di- 
rely tend to ous preſeryation . or de- 
ſence from evil, or to procure good. and 
happineſs. Far example, ſcar and anger, 
ae intended, the ons, to make us avoid 
danger, and, the other; to reſleain fuch iP 


snes. are diſpoſed to — us; Bomm an ap. 
IX. prehenſion of 'foffering-by our anger and 
reſentment ; and to prompt the immediate 
exertion of our power in our own defence. 
Others tend directly to procure good and 
happineſs, ſuch as the appetites of hun- 


ger and thirſt, which are planted in ani- 
mal nature, common to us with the 


brutal orders; and ſuch are thoſe de- 
ſires Which may be more properly cal- 
led human, as the deſire of pleaſure, the 
deſire 6f knowledge, of riches,” and of 
honour- I hope you will bear with 
what may ſeem to ſome leſs fit to be 
the Tubje& of ſuch à diſcourſe, till [ 


point out particularly how theſe affec- 
tions are arranged in the heart, and what 


place our Maker intended each of them 
mould hold; for in this order there 
is wondrous contrivance, 'and wondrous 
beauty; and the more we attend to it, 
| the more we ſhall ' be prepared to adore 
and celebrate our Maker. 
There is, in the mind, a ein and 
deliberate regard to our own good and 
happineſs, to which all the particular paſ- 
ſions of the ſelfiſh kind, were intended 


to be fubjedted, and by which they were 


to 
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to be controled ;- a regard, which hath S ERNI. 
leſs of paſſion in it, and which is calm IX. 

— fixed, and invariably purſueth a per- 
ſons own. happineſs as the general ulti- 
mate end. This affection, I ſay, hath a 
controling and governing power, both 
over the paſſions which ate intended as 
preſervatives from evil, and over thoſe, 
the direct tendency of which is to pro- 
cure good. For example, fear prompteth 
a perſon to avoid danger; but when, up- 
on . deliberate attention to his own in- 
tereſt and good, he ſees it neceſſary to 
this end, that he ſhould encounter dan- 
ger, then the voice of fear is no more 
to 'be regarded. . In the ſame manner, 
when anger prompteth a man to exert 
his power in the retaliation of à real or 
apprehended injury or affront; if his de- 
liberate thoughts convince him that do- 
ing ſo will be prejudicial to his true in- 
tereſt, a regard to that will reſtrain his 
anger; and he will not give ay to the 
tumultuous efforts of it. This halqs true 
likewiſe with regard to all thoſe parti- 
cular paſſions, the tendency. of which is 
to-procure good and. happineſs ;, theſe are 
all to-be ſubjected. i and controled by, 

the 


„ Of the Aﬀettions: 
Sw the getierat and: leſs paſſionate regard to 
M. our true intereſt! 80, hunger and thirſt, 
"and 4 e of 'certmiey thi ds of food or 
drink, may be very ſtrong, but if men 
ſee that the gratifying theſe appetites 
would be rally hurtful to their health, 
a prudent and diſcreet regard to their 
own happineſs, will eontrol them. Thus, 
what more generous and commendable 
than a deſire of attaining: to knowledge; 
but if the labour neceſſary to this ac- 
e ſhould threateni the conſtitution, 
ot be Inconſiſtent with other things ne- 
ceflary fur the good and happineſs of the 
man; a calm attention to this, is to re- 
| ſtrain that deſire however impetuous. Juſt 
| ſo, 'a defies of honour, of power, or of 
© riches; if any of theſe, in the ardors/and 


, vehemeneies of them, (ſhould prompt to 

__ meaſures Which are of hurtful tendency, 

and to iRions by Which the general ſtate 

| | might deeply Pup the care of that 
= muſt forbid. purſuing / hat: is thus: hurt- 
ful; aud lay prudent reſtraints upon theſe 
deſires. And fo it is with reſpect to all 
thoſe inchnations and paſſions which 
were intended to miniſter to ſelſ- love, 


and to dhe calm attention. and regard 


to 
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to perſonal intereſt ; theſe muſt be all 8E AN. 
ſubjected to this, — always will be ſo in IX. 
well diſciplined minds. Our bleſſed Lord 
hath given us an inſtance of this in the 
paſſage where my text is, which 1s very 
remarkable, and will fully illuſtrate what 
| mean. What can be a ſtronger deſire 
in man than the love of life, of which 
all men are conſcious ? Yet, jn ſome 
ö caſes, it may be greatly to a mans loſs to 
preſerve life, and greatly to his advantage 
„soo give it up. F any man will come after 
», iet him deny bimſelf, and take up hir 
e c, and follow me, For whoſoever will 
- Wh ſave his life ſhall loſe it, and whoſoever will 
& % bis life for my jake ſhall find it. And he 
f Wl dfowhere tells his diſciples, Luke xiv. 26. 

d Wl That F they hated not their um lives, as 
well as father and- mother, and wife and 
chiluren, that is, be willing to give them 
up in his cauſe, they could not be his dif- 
alen. The meaning is, that they had 
concernments to attend to, and take care 
of, that were of greater moment than 
mortal life ; and that a prudent regard to 
true intereſt, that which is of eternal 
conſequence, would determine them to 
dye it- up; in other words, ſelf- love would 
ſo 


Ss M. ſo determine 8 for by this they ſhould 
IN. be infinite gainers. 


But then farther, as all the particular 
— and affections of the ſelfiſh and 
private kind, were intended to be ſub- 
jected to, and controled by a calm pru- 
dential regard to our own intereſt and 
well being in general; ſo we ſhall ob- 
ſerve, if we attend to it, that of thoſ 
affections which were to be ſo ſubjected, 
ſome hold a higher place and tation in 
the human 3 than others; and have 
accordingly. a controling power over thoſe 
that are beneath them. What I mean 
will clearly appear by giving a few in- 
ſtances. The deſire of eaſe and ſenſual 
pleaſure, is perhaps the very loweſt in our 
nature; now, this is not only ſubjected 
to, and to be controled by the ſupreme 
pri vate affection, that is, calm ſelſ- love, 
and deliberate attention to our own in- 
tereſt; but is under the control likewiſe 
of others. If an appetite for. pleaſure pot 
ſhould be ſo indulged as to ſpoil the taſte cf 
for the acquiſition of knowledge, or of 
wealth, ſo far as that is neceſſary for : 
perſon's comfortable ſubſiſtence ; in a right 


conflitules: mind it muſt give Way to 
| theſe 
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d theſe laſt mentioned deſires, which are 8E xm, 
higher or more important : Much more IX. 
muſt it give way, if a juſt regard to the "VE 
preſerving of health forbiddeth the gra- 
tification of it. Thus alſo, the deſire of 


acquiring wealth, if it prompts to what 
would be 1njurious to health, or to re- 
putation and credit, the deſire of theſe, 
which are ſtronger in well diſciplined 
mind, muſt control it. In this manner, 
as the paſſions hold an higher place in 
our frame, in a right ſtate of the mind, 
they have VII Dt influence and 
power of controling thoſe which are be- 
neath them: And ſo it cometh to paſs, 
that over the lower paſſions, which are 
always the moſt impetuous, there is a va- 
riety of reſtraining and controling powers. 
lt is alſo very obſervable, that thoſe paſ- 
ſons which have the greateſt jmpetuoſity 
and warmth, as incentives to action, yet 
in a right conſtituted mind, have not ſuch 
power as affections which are much 
calmer, and raiſe no ſuch tumult in the 
x aul. The deſire of the higher mental 
acquiſitions raiſes no ſuch tumult, nor 
ſhews ſuch ardor and impetuoſity, as the 
deſire of ſenſual pleaſure ; yet it is found 


to 
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Stk M. to have more power, and to govern and 
IX. reſtrain the other. The deſire of enjoy- 
= ing peace and living in friendſhip with 


our neighbours, has no ſuch ſenſible emo- 
tion in it as anger and reſentment ; yet 
it is ſeen to prevail over anger, and to 
be able to curb it. In general, as the 
loweſt, which are like to be the moſt im- 
petuous paſſions, and the warmeſt in- 
centives to action, were intended to be 
under the influence and government of 
thoſe which are calmer, but in an higher 
ſtation; ſo it is evident theſe laſt are 
more prevalent, and as they have more 
calmneſs, ſo they have more influence in 
directing the conduct. 

All that I have been now ſaying ſeems 
to be juſt, with reſpet to our original 
frame, and our Makers intention in its 
contrivance ; and will be found to be fad 
in well diſciplined minds. But it is well 
known, that in ſome inſtances, and cha- 
racters, certain paſſions, whether it is ow- 
ing to'an unfortunate caſt in the original 
complexion, or to habit and long unte- 
ſtrained indulgence, grow to ſuch an 


exorbitancy, as to defy all reſtraint, and e 


to govern the man intirely. Sutely, how- 
* : | ever, 
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ever, this, which is the perverſion and 8 a * N 
oorruption of it, ought not to be called L. 
nature; it is indeed 4 thing quite uhna- 
tural, Where nature is in Rs tight ſtate, 
nothing can be more beautiful than the 
arranzement of the affections in it, from 
the higheft to the loweſt : Never had the 
ommander of a body of men in the field 
his officers and foldiers in better order; 
and in this order the harmony and beauty 
of human natute doth indeed confift. 
When the irtffuence of the ſeveral af- 
fections is proportioned to the ſtation 
ind place they feverally hold in our 
fame, the whole compolition appeareth 
aſt bent ful, and the purpoſes of life 
e peacefully and effectually ſerved. 
The other clafs or order of the af- 
ons, are thoſe of which the good 
and Happineſs of our neighbour is the 
objeQ ; and itt which the affe tion roſteth, 
13 end. In this ſenſe, a good 
tf may be ſaid to love his neighbout 
12 Self-love we know purſues 
ter privite happineſs as the end in 
oh ir teſteth; and ſincere love to our 
Fohbotrs doth likewiſe teft in their good, 


-W its ultimate end; not propofing to do 


Q 2 good 
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SERM. good to them as a means of anſwering 
IX. ſome private purpoſe, but really intend- 


, 1 


tisfaction. Man was formed for doing 


| ſure in doing evil. We cannot but find 
that a diſpoſition to do good, and our 


| moſt hateful light. Now, to this calm 


ng to ſerve them. and their intereſt. 
To ſet this ſubject in the cleareſt light 
I can, 

It muſt be obſerved, i in the Giſh phece 
that God has planted in the heart a calm 
diſpoſition to do good, as we have op- 
portunity, to all who are capable of re- 
ceiving benefits or good from us; and 
hath annexed to this a moſt pleaſing ſa- 


good to man, and indeed to all creatures 
endowed with life and ſenſe, and to de- 
light in it; and ſurely that mind muſt be 
wretchedly depraved, that can take plea- 


purſuing the tendencies of it, is always 
the object of our approbation; and doing 
evil is what we cannot but condemn. 
To do evil merely for the ſake of doing 
evil, were ſuch a thing really to be found, 
is the moſt unnatural thing imaginable, 
and ſetteth the agent in the worſt and the 


general diſpoſition to do good, a great 
Ong affections which miniſter to it, are 
ſubordinate; 


* 
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ſubordinate ; ; ſuch are the love of ourSE R M. 
country, the love of a neighbourhood, IX 
the love of a family, and of our relations, 
the affection of parents to children, and 
of children to parents, the love of inti- 
mate and dear friends; ſuch are likewiſe 
the affections which are ſuited to the va- 
rious circumſtances in which our neigh- 
bour 1s found ; ſympathy with the afflict- 
ed and Udhappy, and joy in'the happinefs 
of the proſperous ; and ſuch likewiſe are 
the diſpoſitions and determinations of the 
mind to the practice of thoſe particular 
virtues, which tend to the good of our 
neighbour; as the love and practice of 
juſtice, the love of truth, gratitude, ge- 
nerofity Jn n almſgiving, and ſuch things as 
15 which are virtues that miniſter to 
the goo bf others, and if they had not 
that 't&hdeticy, would have had no exiſ- 
tence: : The deſſgn of planting them in 
the heart, is evidently to be as ſo many 
land-marks to us, and to direct us into 
dür cone which will moſt aſfutedly 
tend td the good of dur neig and 
to produck peace und happineſs in the 
wende This is 4 very general view of 
the 8500 uffections, and of the fubordi- 
| 23 nation 
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BERN nation of the particular ones, and whoſe 
bie is more confined, to the calm and 
diſpaſſonate diſpo ſition to do good; which 
may be faid to dee in this order; 
| And this ſybordipatian will be apparent 
da every one from our moſt familiar way 
| eee e yponth is ſabjec, 
Aſk a perſon why he ſhould follow truth, 
and do juſtice; and he will immediately 
195 Jou, that without truth and juſtice 
the world could not ſtand, nor. ſociety 
| ſubſiſt; and and that there could be hothing 
upon earth but miſery, the perſon; of the 
ſtrongeſt arm doing Whatſoever. e would. 
Aſk 1 parents ſhould love t cir chil- 
dren and take care of them, why. children 
ſhould honour and.abey theis parents ; he 
will immediately anſwer, WAS of the 
minous effects and conſequengas which 
muſt enſye, if theſe. affeQigns $, did po 
preyail in the world. 

ſible. of a beauty and deer in th 
but is capable pe, diſcerning why 1 ar 
made 10 appear fo. beautif | and decent; 


much r wo the World. Which 
ſhews; that they are all intendeg to mini 
* * te of elner o 
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it. | 
In the next place, it is evident, bt 
that diſpoſition, which God hath ori- 
ginally planted in the heart, to do good, 
25 ſuch, muſt always embrace the greateſt 
„good, that can be done: This admitteth 
no doubt. If men do good. from a love 
© of doing good, they will, be ſure to do 
ty Wl the greateſt good they can; and not to, 
ag do the good which men have the capacity 
he and opportunity of doing, ſhews a defect 
in the principle; that perſon cannot be 
under the power and direction of it, who, 
doth not the beſt which is in his power. The 
conſequence of this muſt be, that Where 
two deſigns, both good, interfere, ſo that 
both of them cannot be proſecuted, the 
leſſer good muſt. always give way to the 
geater, and the more confined, to that 
which is more extended ; and in purſuing 
this meaſure, our hearts will always ap- 
prove us. or 21 W292 119563 30 * fl 
But, in tones Pian there is, in 
tbe original regulatian of own affeRions. 
a * plealing inſtance of e 
donn 


ſs of IO - — oy 22 
000 


good-will, and conſequently, as will af- SR « u. 
terwards appear, muſt be controled by „ IK. 
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4 . gent ood that they are found to be 


_warmeft and moft ardent, where we have 
the greateſt opportunity of doing good, 
For inftance, towards thoſe who are join- 
ed to us in the relations of domeſtic life, 
or in tender and intimate friendſhips, or 
in near and familiar neighbourhoods; here 
we can be very ſignificantly uſeful and 
ſerviceable; while we can do little but 
wiſh well to perſons who are at a great 
diſtance from us, and thereby in a man- 
ner quite out of the reach of our influ- 
enck. Did the affections work with the | 
ſume energy towards perſons at a great 
diſtance from us, that they do towards i « 
intimate friends and dear relations, this t 

1 

t 


would not only anſwer no end, but it 

would really make men very unhappy. W t 
Seppoſe, for” inſtance, they were to be f 
affsctod by the misfortunes, or ſickneſs, e. 
or death, of abſolute ſtrangers, in the ſame ti 
Wanner that they are by thoſe of their IM ſc 
near relations, who are perhaps the de- ar 
fire of their eyes and the joy of their MW in 
—_ hearts, theiy ftate muſt bs very painful 90 
| and miſcrable/ indeed. Or ſuppoſing the ou 
gffeQions'were as ſtrong incentives to ac- ¶ we 


tion, where there was no opportunity 
or 


| \ 
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or capacity-of doing good, as where there 8 x & M. 
are both, this would be very inconveni- IX. 
ent, and could be of no uſe. But ſo we 
ſee it is ordered, that the ardor of the af- 
: ſection is - proportioned to the capacity 
. and opportunity of purſuing the tenden- 
0 cies and purpoſes of it. 
d But then thoſe affections which are the 
t moſt ardent, as incentives to action, the 
t objects of which are neareft to us, and 
„ which lie within the narroweſt circle, 
1- yet, notwithſtanding their ardor, were not 
16 intended to be ſo powerful, as thoſe which 
at are more calm, and have a more extended 
ds object. Love, for example, to our coun- 
is try, is a much more powerful, becauſe a 
it more highly approved principle of action, 
than love to near relations ; and the pre- 
ſent intereſt of the latter is to be negleQ- 
ed, when it is inconſiſtent with our ſa- 
tisfying the demands of the other; and 
ſo in a thouſand other caſes, the moſt 
ardent affection of the private kind was 
intended to give way to a more public 
good. Thus, however ſtrong the love of 
our country may be in a generous and 
well diſpoſed perſon, yet if he which can 
indeed but very ſeldom happen, diſcern- 
eth 
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_ SERKCeth that ſomething is in his power, by 
IX; which the human race may receive great 
Advantage, though, in ſome reſpeQs, pre- 


judicial to his country, goodneſs will de- 
termine him to do the greateſt and moſt 


extenſive. good. And thus, in all caſes, 
the affections in a well bro pl mind.will 
govern as Principles of and incentives to 
action, not in proportion to the ardor of 
the feeling, hut in proportion to the great- 
neſs and extenſi veneſs of the object. 

elt is but the ſame thing in other words, 
to ſay, that the ſupreme calm, and diſpaſſio- 
nate - goodneſs, was intended in our frame 
to he a controling and governing princi- 
ples to which all the lower ſocial affec- 
tions were to he ſubordinate, So, for in- 
ſtance, ſympathy with a criminal might 
very ſtrongly incline his tender hearted 
judge to pardon him; but if he ſees that 
this. will be an injury to the public, his 
mgard ta that, tho more cool and diſ- 
palGonate, muſt. over- rale his pity ; and 
tho with à faltering. acgent, and with 
tears in his eyes, he prongunces the ſen- 
tene z, et. A juſt regard, to the public, 
though cal mer, and producing no ſuch 
agitation, obligeth him to ei 
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One child of a family ſhall be perhaps SE AN 
the object of peculiar affection to a pa- IN. 
tent, and it may be without any ſubſtan⸗- 

tial aſon; but a regard to the family 

in general, in a diſcreet; parent, will check 

and: control. that paſhonate afteftion; and 

prevent its hurtful tendencies. And. ſo, 

in numberleſs obvious inſtances, the ſu- 

perior though calmer affections, were in- 

tended to, control the others; and tho 

the former. are. leſs, paſſionate, yet they 

x are-found to be more powerful ; the one 

ſupreme principle ar determination to do 

c W the greateſt good, though the calmeſt and 

molt diſpaſſiona te, is ſuperior to alla and 

u ſeen, in a well diſpoſod mind, to break 

through, all. oppoſition given hy tha infe - 

rior affections of the (ane: elaſg vas ig 
Thus J have given yen a-very: ganeral 

view; f the natural arrangement of the 

alleQigns' which are planted in the heart. 

A calm, dslikerate egard to our trus per- 

ſonal inteneſt, having in its train all tho 

particnlar pri vate affections that gither 
tend t9 preſerye and er us-from|evil, 

A; n us good and hahpineſb ; 

and, 9h the other hand, a cam diſpnſſio- 


nate regard to; the good of others huwing 
* LO - | p in 
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Sz * M. in its train the particular ſocial affections, 
. which are all ſubordinate to it, and in- 
| SY tended: to be controled by it. Such are 

the love of our country, of our family, of 

our intimate friends; ſympathy with the 

afſlicted, and all fach affections, which 

were evidently intended to miniftet to the 
purpoſes of the general calm and diſpaſ- 
ſionate good will. Thus the affections 
are placed in the heart of 4 man ; and 
ſee how kind our maker hath been 
in forming us in "this" manner. There is 
here an arrangement of the various prin- 
ciples of actioh, which' is indeed beautiful 
and lovely; upon; which; the more we re- 
net the more we Mall be pleaſed' with 
it. ai And indeed, my principal view in 
— you this detail of the powers of 
the mind, and of the principles bf action, 
is to dead you into an admiratien of our 
maker's wiſdom and goodneſs Theſe ap- 
pear wonderful in the ſtructurb of our bo- 
dies, and the ſeveral parts and members 
of them, and have been by many writer 
kighly celebrated; but ſurely they arc not 
leſd diſplayed in tho frame and eonſtituti- 
emlbf bur unbrids, which is adtuirable; 
and appears, in a well diſeiphned mind, 
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with great beauty. But without ſuchSe x M+ 
diſcipline, and without maintaining order IX. 
in them, and the neceſſary government, * 
all becometh confuſion and miſery; and 
the fineſt compoſition and nobleſt ſtruc- 
ture, appeareth as a deformed ruin. Ve- 
ry juſtly hath Solomon obſerved, Prov. 

Xv. 28 that he who hath no rule over 
bis own ſpirit, is like a city broken down and 
without walls ; a defenceleſs and deform- 
ed ruin, in which it is affliction and diſ- 
treſs to make our abode. This is above 
all things to be attended to; there is not 
one affection or deſire which God hath 
planted in the heart of man but what 
is in itſelf good, and contributeth to the 
perfection of our frame, and indeed was 
neceſſary in our preſent ſtate ; but what- 
ever affection is not under government, 
and becometh irregular and exorbitant, 
cannot fail of producing miſchief, This 
holdeth true, even with reſpect to thoſe 
affections of the ſocial kind, which ſeem 
to be the moſt lovely, and to promiſe the 
greateſt happineſs, as the natural fruit of 
them: for example, tenderneſs of ſym- 
pathy, generoſity, activity in ſerving o- 

"You thers, 
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SER M. thers, faithfulneſs to their intereſts, and 

_ IX. ſuch” affeQions, ſo lovely and beautiful, 
and ſo fruitful of good, yet when they 

are not under the direction of ſound ſenſe 

and 'of conſcience, they never fail of 

producing moſt miſchievous effects. 
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SERMON X. 


Of Reaſon and Conſcience, their 
power over the affections, and 
particularly of the authority of 
Conſcience in directing the con- 
duct. 
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For what is a man profited, if he ſhall 
gain the whele world, and hoſe his own 
Soul? Or what ſhall a man give in ex- 
change for his Soul ? 


N treating of the powers and facul- 
ties of the human ſoul, with a view 
)N of ſhewing the original excellency of 
it, I have diſtinaly conſidered the 
underſtanding, the will and the affections. 

Theſe 


240 Of Reaſon 
SER M. Theſe laſt were the ſubje of the prece- 
X. ding diſcourſe, in which the nature of 
'. _ * © them was conſidered; the diſtinction of 
| them into two claſſes ; namely, ſuch as 
had the good of the individual for their 
object, and ſuch as pointed to the good 
of others, as their ultimate end. The 
former, arranged under a calm and deli- 
berate deſire of our own happineſs, which 
hath a controling power over all the 
particular appetites and defires of the ſel- 
fiſh kind. The other, under a calm good 
will or cordial diſpoſition to promote the 
good of others, which was plainly in- 
tended to have the government of all the 
particular ſocial affections and paſſions, 
But I obſerved, that befides this ſubor- {Wl 
dination of the affections, among them- {Wat 
ſelves, they were intended to be under Nd 
the government of reaſon and conſcience; 
and this is what I ſhall, as ſhortly and 
clearly as I can, explain in the preſent 
diſcourſe. * 
And firſt, let us conſider the power and 
influence of reaſon over the affections 
Il˙ ſpeak of reaſon, now, in the ſtrict ſenſe 
- of that word, as ſignifying that faculty, 
by which, having received the ideas of 
Tel | objects, 
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objects, we compare theſe ideas together, S x M, | 
and judge concerning the agreement or 
ment. of them, or concerning truth 
and falſchood ; and by which we-can from 
principles eyidently true, _ deduce: conſe- 
quences by a great variety of ſteps, to 
+ che diſcovering of truths, that were not 
otherwiſe: to be found out, greatly to the 
increaſe of our knowledge; that faculty 
in fine, by which our knowledge is ap- 
plied to practice, and by which we are 
taught to uſe proper means for ſerving 
the various ends we have in view. This 
s what we call reaſon and underſtanding. 
Now, with reſpe to its power over the 
alfections, it may be obſerved, in the firſt 
place, that nb. cannot produce any 
feQion: in the heart, but is only to di- 
ect and regulate the affections it finds 
tere. The affections are all originally 
llanted in us by our maker. And if we 
vere ſuppoſed to be without them in our 
original frame, no reaſoning nor reflecti- 
on could beget them; of which there 
acedeth no other proof than this, that if 
they had not been planted in us by our 
naker, we could not have had any idea of 
hem at all, to reflect upon, or to be the 

R ſubject 
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RM ſubject of our reaſoning ;- no more than 

6.x one horn blind could: have the idea of 
uur sad colours, or one: e deaf of 
ſounds or muſic. 

Secondly, Reaſon cannot point out to 
| us an ultimate end. This is the buſineſs 
| af the affections or heart. Neaſon dired- 
eth us to ſubordinate ends, which are the 
means of anfwering other ends, but the 
end which is ultimate, or which is the 
fame" thing, in which the mind reſts as 
what is deſired for- itſelf; without refer- 

ence to any thing farther, | reaſon does 
not point out; This will be very plain 
to every one who attends to what paſſes 
in his on mind with reſpect to the pur- 
fuit of both private and public happineſs, 
and likewiſe with reſpect tu what is right. 
Aft a perſon why he ſhould labour for 
food” and raiment,” or any other valued 
acquiſition; and immediately be will tel 
you, the reafon is, that he may render 
life -cafy and pleaſant to. himfelf, and 
avoid evil and pain. Afk him why he 
ſhould avoid pain, and feek after plex 
fure; why, the plain reaſon is, that the 
one is good and the other evil: but why 


| es: he ſeek. to avoid evil and procum 
good 
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good ? Here no reaſon is to be given, SE RM. 
dat that the one is evil and the other X. 
i Wl good, which plainly referreth us, not —_— 

mere reaſon, but to a ſenſe by which 
o fl good and evil are diſcerned, and to an 
Ml affetion of the heart Aſk, again; with 
- Wl reſpect to good will, why a perſon ſhould 
de give alms to the poor ? the reaſon is, that 
be Wl it will relieve the poor from painful and 
he WW pinching neceſſity, from hunger or cold: 
as Wl but why ſhould the poor man be relieved 
er- from this neceſſity ? The reaſon is, it is 
es 
ain 
les 
ur- 


doing him good: but why ſhould we do 
him good ? Here, without recurring to an 
ultimate feeling, no reaſon is to be given, 
but what muſt be taken from our on 
tereſt, either as our doing good to our 
neighbour will tend to promote our pre- 
ſent intereſt, or that we expect a reward 
from our maker; which is a reafon that 
will be given very readlly by many who 
think our own intereft is all in all; but 
then it brings us back juſt where 0 were 
before; and when it is aſked why we 
ſhould piombpts our own intereſt, or pro- 
ture good to ourſelves ; the only anſwer 
Ws, that it is good; no other reaſon can 
Wir given.” It is juſt the ſame thing with 
| R 2 our 
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SEN MON doing that which is right. What the 
X. mind reſts in, and beyond which it can- 
T pzst)go, is, that it is right; which refers 
us plainly to a faculty by which right and 
wrang are diſcerned, and which is a power 
quite diſtinct from reaſon. 

Thirdly, It is the province of reaſon 
to miniſter to the affections, in directing 
to and finding out means to ſerve thoſe 
particulars ends, towards which, the affec- 
tions point. This is the buſineſs of un- 

derſtanding or wiſdom. 
GFourthly, Reaſon hath a very material 
influence upon the affections, in finding 
gut and correcting the irregularities of 
them. For inſtance, if the deſire of plea- 
ſure, or the deſite of gain, be vehement 
and exorbitant in the mind, ſo that ob- 
jects more excellent are neglected; cool 
impartial ... reaſon/. upon compariſon of 
. theſe. objects, will quickly diſcern the ir- 
regularity, there muſt be in the vehe- 
mency.with which the leſs excellent ob- 
jecis are purſued, and will direct the re- 
fraining of. it within proper bounds. A- 
gain, if a ſubordinate end is purſued, ſo 
as ca MUS the ultimate end it was in- 
tended to ſerve; reaſon is to obſerve this 
| great 
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great error in the ſtate of the heart, and SE x M. 


to correct it. Nay, ſometimes paſſions are 
ſo ſtrong, and deſire ſo vehement, as to 


defeat their own immediate purpoſe; thus, 


the love of pleaſure often purſueth its ob- 
jet with ſuch eagerneſs, às to produce 
pain and miſery inſtead of delight. Fear 
ſhall often prevail to ſuch a degree, that 
inſtead of applying the powers inſtantly 
for preſervation and defence, it ſhall de- 
bilitate them ſo, as to make them utterly 
incapable of any application. All theſe 
regularities are to be obſerved and cor- 
rected by reaſon: and all muſt know by 
experience, what influence cool reflection 
and reaſoning hath in theſe caſes. Thus, 
anger and wrath, and indeed all the 
paſſions, were intended to be kept with- 
in proper bounds. And as the more ex- 
orbitant paſſions are to be reſtrained by 
the power of reaſon, ſo thoſe which are 
become too feeble and weak ta anſwer 
the end of them in our frame, are to be 
ſtrengthened, and the influence of reaſon 
and thinking may be very conſiderable 
this way. For though reaſon cannot create 
: paſſion, yet it may ſtrenthen it greatly, 
by ſetting the object in a proper light; 

1 by 
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SE R M. by fixing the attention of the mind to it; 
X. and by reſtraining and ſuppreſſing any an- 
tagoniſt paſſion, by which it is oppoſed 
and born down. And it is becauſe of 
the influence. which in this manner we 
may have upon the affections, that the 
exerciſe of them becometh the ſubject of 
command, and becometh our duty. For 
the meaning of this is not, that we can 
by an act of our will, and at our own 
pleaſure, excite an affection in our ſouls, 
as we can move our hands or our feet : 
But the meaning is, that we ſhould do 
what is in our power to ſuppreſs and curb 
all paſſions which are ſet in - oppoſition to 
thoſe which we are called to exerciſe, 
and uſe our beſt endeavours to encourage 
theſe laſt; when we have done this, we 
have done what 1s properly required of 
us as our duty; and we ſhall find it wil 

not be without ſucceſs. 

This leads to ſomething that it may be 
very proper to conſider here. In the holy 
ſcriptures we are aſſured, that for our 

works of good will and charity we ſhall 
be rewarded, and by the ſervice we do to 
others, ſhall be great gainers ourſelves at 
the laſt. Now, this ſeemeth to take off the 
intention from doing good, for the ſakt 

0¹ 
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of our neighbour, and making him happy, S E Rm. 


and to lay the principal ſtreſs upon the 
promoting of our own intereſt, and ſo.to 
marr. inſtead of helping the exerciſe of 
real good will. But this difficulty imme- 
diately vaniſheth, when it is conſidered, that 
where this real good will is not found, 
there is no reward to be expected. For if 
the principle is not in the heart, the pro- 
miſe of reward to the actions which ought 
to proceed from that principle, gi ves no 
title to it. But where the principle is 
found, we are in the right to encourage it 
by all proper conſiderations. Thus, for 
inſtance, when a man's mind ſuggeſteth 

to him a good action which is in his 
power ; but which might involve him in 
difficulty and prove a preſent loſs, where- 

by he is tempted to drop the thoughts of 
it; why, when he ſets himſelf down to 
conſider, whether he ſhall purſue the ten- 

denciesof his good affection, or oppoſe them 

ind quell it; he may eaſily ſee, that if he does 

purſue theſe tendencies in doing good, it will 

be no final loſs to him; for that his preſent 
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bs ſhall be compenſated; and that, thete- 


ſore, there is reaſon to encourage the goodaf- 
ſection, and to dothe kind office to his neigh- 


5 * which it puts him. Thus the force 
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SERM.of the antagoniſt ſelfiſh affection is taken 
X. off, and he is encouraged to go on in 
well-doing. In like manner, all the mo- 

tives to do a good action, taken from ho- 

nour and reputation, nay, from the pre- 

ſent pleaſure it yieldeth, all the motives, 

I ſay, may operate, not for ſuppreſſing the 

good affection, but as reaſons for encou- 

raging and ſtrengthening it. And you ſee 

this is plainly what the author of nature, 

who has furniſhed us with theſe motives, 
intended. In a word, we are not out of 
nature in uſing all the means we can in 
encouraging goodneſs; and our doing fo, 
is very conſiſtent with the exerciſe of the 
pureſt and moſt diſintereſted good will; ¶ ti 
ſomething of this there muſt be in the WM 4: 
q heart, or elſe there is indeed nothing to WM fi 
be rewarded. But of this ſubject there IM rit 

will be an opportunity of ſpeaking farther WW th: 

afterwards. $0! 

Laſtly, It is the province of reaſon to il tio 

deliver the mind from prejudices, and the bib 

falſe colours caſt upon objects, by which i ext 

the judgment and the affections are often ¶ mi; 

led ſadly aſtray ; of which, all who at- per 

tend to themſelves muft have a pain - tim 

ful experience. Why are we found. a- and 
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verſe to what reaſon and nature pro- SER M. 
nounce excellent and lovely, but that X. 
theſe things appear to us in a falſe light * 
Why elſe do we take pleaſure in any thing 
baſe, deformed and hateful? Why is good 
put for evil and evil for good? Why ſhall 
men do very bad things and take pleaſure 
in them, when in doing them they ima- 
e Wl gine they do God good ſervice? The 
„ judgment and the ſpiritual ſenſes are of- 
„teen fo perverted, that as our Saviour hath 
of very ſtrongly, but very juſtly expreſſed 
in it, the light which is in men, becometh 
ſo, Wl darkneſs; and if ſo, how. great is that 
he WI darkneſs? Now, theſe prejudices are ſome- 
|; Wl times the effect of evi/ lufts warring in the 
he Wl beart; which have a moſt unhappy in- 
to W fluence upon the judgment and the ſpi- 
ere Wl ritual ſenſes. They do indeed, eſpecially, 
the luſts 'of the fleſh, war againſt the ſoul. 
Sometimes they are the effect of educa- 
tion, and of errors which men have im- 
bibed in their infancy, and which it is 1 
extremely difficult to baniſh from the || 
mind; principally in matters of religion; 
perhaps nothing more difficult. Some- 
times they are the fruit of mere habit 
and cuſtom; or the fruit of faſhion, which 
men find it difficult to reſiſt. What an 
ninexpreſſible. 
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SE - M. inexpreſſible influence have theſe preju- 


dices upon our affections, upon our joys 
and our/ſorrows, our loves and our aver- 
ſions, our fears and our hopes? But from 
whatever cauſe they ariſe, it is the pro- 
vince of reaſon to remove them. To 


ſearch after truth and nature; to examine 
the workings of imagination, and all the 


aſſociations of our ideas; to call every 
ſuggeſtion, which -ariſeth in the mind, 
and every fancy, to the bar; and exa- 
mine them by the unqueſtionable prin- 
ciples of reaſon, that nothing may be 
indulged and encouraged but what is ac- 
cording'to nature and truth; and that 
all phantaftical combinations of ideas may 
be rejected; no matter how they prevail 
in the world about us; no matter how 
they have been entertained by ourſelves; 
if they are unjuſt, "and upon deliberate 
inquiry they are found to be ſo, they 
are to be rejected. And though we are 
apt to complain of the weakneſs of our 
minds, and that very juſtly; yet we have 
more reaſon to complain of our indolence 
and want of application. It is inconceive- 
able what effects a careful and impartial 
inquiry will produce. Amazing t on 
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- ſects it hath produced. And we muſt + rm. 
$ every one of us, be ſenſible of the in- X. 
- fluence which thinking cloſely, and com- 
n muning with our own hearts, and con- 
- verſation with others, affiſting theſe, hath 
0 upon the affections. How averſion a- 
e gainſt certain objects hath been removed, 
e or changed into the love of them; how 
fear hath been baniſhed and given way 
to fortitude of ſpirit ; how evil luſts have 
yielded the place to purity of ſentiments, 
and to difpoſitions which are good and 
holy; and though this kind of diſcipline 
will not produce equal effects in all, yet, 
where it is in good earneſt applied, it will 
produce ſome good effects; and make men 
better than they were, though perhaps, 
not what they ought to be. Thus I have 
given you a view of the great uſe of rea- 
ſon and underſtanding with reſpect to 
the affections. And I hope nothing hath 
been ſaid but what the attentive and 
thinking will 2 and An to 
be juſt. | 
The other great governing power is 
that of 'conſcience, of which I ſhall treat 
more largely and particularly. Conſcience 
was plainly intended to be ſupreme 
in 


* Of Reaſon 
SERM.in our frame; and you will eaſily ob. 
X. ſerve, that it is a power or faculty di- 


ſtint from any which hath been yet con- 
ſidered. We might conceive all the af. 
fections I have been treating of com- 
bined together; we might conceive rea- 
ſon ſuperadded; and yet all this with- 
out a ſenſe of moral good and evil, of 
moral excellency and deformity. This 
caſteth a colour upon objects, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, which is peculiar. In- 
deed, like all other ſimple ideas, it doth 
not admit of definition ; but appears to 
be as uniform amongſt mankind, as the 
ſenſes of ſmelling or taſting, or any other, 
J may ſay more fo. As we know how 
taſtes or ſmells are offenſive or inoffenſive 
by our ſenſes of ſmelting or taſting, ſo by 
the ſenſe of right or wrong, of excellent 
and vile, in affections and actions, ſome 
of them appear beautiful and becoming, 
of which we feel a moſt pleaſing appro- 
| bation ; others hateful, vile, and abomin- 
able, and which our reflecting thoughts 
condemn as ſuch, and cannot but con- 
demn. Now, the power of the mind in 
direQing our conduct according to this 
ſpiritual ſenſe, which is indeed the law of 
111 hi 


our 
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our nature, and of approving or condemn-S ERM. 

ing our paſt actions, as they have been X. 

— or diſagreeable to it, we call 

conſcience. A power which is plainly pe- 

culiar to mankind, amongſt all the orders 

of life, which we meet with in this world. 

For none of the brutal kinds diſcover any 

x ching of it, or of that ſenſe of moral good 

* or evil. 

Every man muſt be ſenſible that he is 

n. affected in quite another manner by the 

th ſentence paſſed by this power, than by 

my thing elſe. We blame ourſelves when 

we have committed errors in point of 

prudence, or in point of common de- BN 

cency, and the various forms of it; but 1 

we feel and ſuffer in quite another many iff 

ner, when we have done a thing wrong | 

and wicked, and have contracted. any mo- if 

ral ſtain, by, a, tranſgreflion of this law | | 

of our nature. On the other hand, no- 1 

thing giveth us ſo great pleaſure as; hay- ; 

ing acted according to it; it is (pleaſure 

of a peculiar kind, and by a well: diſ- | 

poſed mind will be preferred to al. other | 
| 


Joys... 3 Tone? Noce 
It ſeems to be * that i in this ſenſe 
x of Nef right and wrong, moral obligation is 


our founded, 


— and that from this it taketh its 
X. riſe; 


O Reaſon 


for it appears to be impoſſible to 
ſeparate a ſenſe of obligation from a ſenſe 
of right. Surely the moſt obvious and 
natural reaſon in the world for doing any 
thing is, becauſe it is right to do it: And 
if a thing be evidently wrong, and which 
our conſciences muſt condemn, ts not this 
an obvious reaſon why we ſhould not do 
it ? Can we have a ſenſe of right or 
wrong at all, without feeling in ourſelves 
that diſpoſition of mind which every one 


expreſſeth by theſe words, J onght to do 
What is right; I ought to avoid what is 
wrong. 


But hitherto I have ſpoken of 
conſcience only as pointing out to us our 
wiy; and as judging of our actions ac- 
cordifig] to the ſenſe of good and evil 
with” which we are endowed. But this 
power er kecomes ſacred upon another account. 
We cannot deliberately conſider theſe ſpi- 
ritual ſenſes, with which our maker hath 
dignify d our frame, without concluding 
that he ho endowed human nature with 
thein, is“ poffefled of them himſelf in 
the moſt perfect poſſible degree. As we 
cannot but fee an excellence and per- 
Sina: them, and that they are the 


- ſources 


them which is incompatible with any o- 
ther of the divine perfections. Were we 
to ſuppoſe that the fupreme being diſ- 
cerned no difference between good and 
eril; we muſt conſider him as a being 
moſt imperfect, and in whom infinite 
power and underſtanding, would be in- 
deed moſt! formidable, but not at all ex- 
cellent or lovely. We muſt therefore reſt 
in it, that God hath this diſcernment of 
good and evil in him in the moſt” perfect 
manner; that the former is above all things 
pleaſing to him, and the latter diſplea- 
ing. We cannot help conchading the 
ame thing, from the joy and other ad- 
vantages which he hath annexed to the 
practice of virtue by bur original confti- 
tution, and that he hath made viee in ſo 
many reſpects its o puniſhment. Yet 
what we ſee of this ut preſent, doth not 
x all come up to our ideas of a perfect 
moral adminiſtration; in which; without 
exception in one ſingle inſtance; every 
individual, without reſpect of perſons, 
nen receive accbrding to bir deeds, and 
bear 
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ſources of the higheſt happinefs in our-Sz x M. 
ſelves or any other being, that we have X. 
any idea of; ſo we can ſee nothing 1 


| 
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SERM.bear: hit own burthen; and er we 
X. cannot help being perſuaded, that there 
mech à ſeaſon,” in which this ſhall be 
the caſe- Thus, while our conſciences 

point out what is right, and what is | 

wrong, approving the one and condemn- Ml | 

ing the other; they at the ſame time di- | 

rect our; views: to the ſupreme being as 

our judge, who will be pleaſed: with, and 

reward good actions, and be diſpleaſed f 

with, and puniſh bad ones. This giveth n 

1 

x 

fi 


conſcience:a great and ſacred power; and 
on this account we owe more deference 
and attention to it. ithan to all the world. 
The didtates of a well informed con- 
— are the diQates of our maker; 
very contradiction. to them is a tranſ- 
Salam hin lam, for which conſcience 
forebodes;puniſhment ; fb. that no wonder 
the wounds of it are hardly to be born, 
and . givs the moſt exquiſite. pain. 
— - The abſolute authority of conſcience is 
to he very particularly noticed, It, doth 
not admit evil to be done upon any ac- 
count whatioever ; no intereſt muſt ſtand 
in its way ſo as to produce diſloyalty to 
it. No matter what men may ſuffer for 
e tes, loſs of name and 


5 reputation 
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teputation loſs of eſtate; loſs of life, 1 R N 
demandeth-.obedience at all adventures; 


and knows no, compliance. with evil in 


be abſolute. It alone poſſeſſes the t hrone 
in the heart, and in a right diſoiplined mind 
ſing to obſet vo the powerof it, as it hath 
appeared in many inſtances, baffling the 
power of the moſt formidable tyrants, un- 
moved at᷑ all their threats, at all their tortures. 
The proud and impious Nebuchadnezgar, 
vith all his hoſts, and with his burning 
ery. furnace, chuld make no impreſſion 
upon the threæ poor friondbeſs, and to 
oitward-appearance, heipleſs Jews; who 
dared opemly, and to his face to oppdſe is 
impiaus uit. Fheir anf werds admirable; 
Dan. iii. 16. O Nebuchadnez zar, ue are n 
careful te anfuνν thee, in this. matters; "if 
it be ſo, o¼ G 10hom we ſerve is able ta 


leer ur from \the burning fiery | furnace; 
and he will deliver ut ant i thine hu G 


King, that we will not ' ſepve-thy Gods, nor 
wirſbip the golden image which thou haff 
et up. And a ſpirit no leſ#/ heroic! Nath 
been ſeen in innumerable other inflanees; 
192 8 | in 


any ſingle inſtance. The ſubmiſſion muſt 


King. But i not, be it known to the, M 
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ane the like nature. Thus we ſee 


conſcience admitteth of no control: The 


eo it may be violated by the grati- 


Keation of evil tuſts, and the power of it 
may be weakened, or in a manner de- 
ſtroyed: but Where it is in its natura 
and proper ſtrength, and holds its proper 
Ration, it's authority is abſolute; and it 
deſcends moſt minutely to all things which 
come under the notion of right and wrong. 
If ve attend to it, we ſhall fee that moſt 
things which come under the notion of 
euihʒ und which are diſagreeable' and of- 
feniſrvt to our ſpiritual ſenſes, are what 
are hurtful to our neighbonr ; and thoſe 
things which are approved and lovely, 
temd do the good of others: And indeed 
the gunnections of: things, and their mu- 
tual relations, are ſuch, that we can hard- 
1y name an inſtance, in which we do evil 
ko ur ſelves, but at the ſame time we 
ara hurtful to others. Let there are fome 
'idſtances in which what is merely per- 
ſonal, falleth under the notion of right 
aud wrong; and is a matter under the 
ſeem that virtue and vice might exiſt even 
if. s perſon were alone in the midſt of the 
t. © earth. 


and Conſcience. 


ever appeared in the world hath taught 


us, Matt. xxii. 37. That right affection 


towards God and man, is indeed the ſum 
of morality. Thou ſtalt love the Lord 
thy, God with all thy heart, with all thy 
mind, with, all thy ſtrength ; and thy neigh- 
bour as. thy ſelf; upon theſe two command- - 
ments. hang all the law and the prophets ; ; 
and agrecably to this, the Apoſtle Paul 
teacheth us, Rom. xiii. 10. That love is 


the fall {ling of the law. But whatſoever 
it is that falleth under the notion of 


right and wrong, there conſcience is to 
direct and have the dominion, whether 
it be a matter which concerneth others, 
or ourſelyes only. And the voice of con- 
ſcience. 1 is really to, be conſidered as the 
voice of God; conſcience, Iſay, well en- 


lightened and informed by the princi iples of 


reaſon, and by. the word of God. 

This ought to be very particularly at- 
tended to. Through prejudice and er- 
roneous opinions in matters of religion, 
the dictates of conſcience may be ſome- 


times quite wrong; it may condemn what 


i innocent, it may approve what is culp- 


S 2 "Nition, 


* BL theſe miſtakes we owe all ſuper- 


earth. However, the beſt philoſopher, that $1 E RN. 
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SERM. tion, and all the evils which are in it's 
X. train; to thefe we owe narrowneſs of 
A in religion, and that, ſcrupuloſity 
which is often painful, and not ſeldom a 
great ſnare to men; and to theſe fre- 
quently is owing licentiouſneſs of life, 

and indulgence in things which are really 
wrong. But we are endowed with rea- 

ſon, and a capacity of inquiry, and of 

_ Judging in matters of religion; and cool, 
deliberate, impattial inquiry, will ſeldom 

fall of preparing men for forming right 
Judgments : Or if a caſe mould happen 

in Which, after all the pains they can 

take, they are at a loſs, or are led into 

in voluntary miſtakes, ſurely thoſe will not 

be imputed to them as guilt ; their ſin- I in 
cerity will be accepted, otherwiſe no man ff 4 
could aſſure his heart before God, but If de 
upon ſuppoſition of infallivility of judg- Wl 5" 

ment, which is ching no man can pre- kn 

tend to. if 
Upon the while, we ſee what provi- 401 

fion the God of nature hath made for the ji e 

order and government of the human 
mind. The whote train of the private 
affections are intended to be under the 


cont of a ddliberate regard to Bur own 
1 * intereſt 


and Conſtience. 


intereſt and happineſs. The rler z E * 


of the good and ſocial affections, anger _ 
the check and direction of a calm deli- 
berate attention to what is the greateſt 
good we can do to. others and over 
all, a power of a nature quite diſtinct 
from theſe, a ſenſe of right, and con- 
ſcience, which is the moſt excellent aud 
ſacred in our frame, and by which we 
ue capable of the higheſt kind of hap- 
pineſs, and of communion with the, ſy- 
perior orders of being, even with the ſu- 
preme. It is this power which is by far 
of the greateſt energy, by which the beau- 
tiſul order of the ſoul is moſt effeQually 
maintained, and the ſubordination of the 
inferior affections and deſires to thots. of 
an, higher ſtation preſerved. From this 
_—_ tho. good affections baye their 
ſtrength; and it will be readily ac- 
Kc ged that the whole ſyſtem j is beau- 
tiful, and contrived with the greateſt wiſ- 
dom; all feſting on this plain and ob- 
vious maxim, that we are always to do 
what i is right, and avoid what is wrong. 
in our doing this, the whole ſoul will be 
preſerved, in a proper temper, and the 
preat end of life which this admirable 

8 3 compoſition 


07 Reaſon 
XM. compoſt jon alihetty at, will be ſucceſs- 
-_, fully ſerved. It will be ſo without our 
enteritly into any laborious and deep in 
quiries what that end is; for by bing 
what 38 right, wethall moſt —— at- 
tal to it. Nn "20 
"Fſhall conelude this diſcourſe with tak- 
ing notice of, and endeavhouring to re- 
move one difficulty which "muſt occur 
upon What hath been ſaid ; "namely, that 
of thoſe affections which God hath plant- 
ed in the heart, even in their beſt and 
moſt perfect ſtate, ſome have a tendency di- 
realy oppoſite to others, and points to ends 
y oppoſite to one Min! gs For ex- 
aniple, in many 1 irſtatices felf. love draws 
one” way, and an affeQionate regard to 
the good of others, juſt the oppoſite ; di- 
realy as two antagoniſt wle in the 
human body: and it may be impoſſible 
to reconcile theſe affeQtions by 4 any thing 
in our power, In the ſame manher, con- 
ſcience may direct us to an aQion as our 
duty which i is contrary to the tendencies 
both of ſelf-love. and d 800d; and, as 
has been ſaid, it abſolutely prohibits our 
committing any crime, knowing it to be 


ſuch, Upon any accquat W even 
to 
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to ſave our own exiftence. : Now, what 8S ERM 
is to be done in this caſe? Our conſtitu- X. 
tion we cannat alter. Theſe different ten- 
dencies of ſelf-love and conſcience, vie 
cannot paſſibly reconcile; and could the 
author of nature intend: that there ſnould 
be an everlaſti ng contradiction between 
thoſe pri neiples hich are moſt important 
and eſſential in our frame Here it ſeemeth 
indeed that we want the. interpoſition of 
the author pf pur frame. And it appears, 
from this ſtate of things, highly probabls, 
that, it was not his intention to leave na- 
ture intirgly:ta the principles with which 
he originally endowed. it, without an in- 
terpoſitiqn, of his own; far in that caſe, 
it muſt i ; appear. an imperfect work. 
Accordingly, reaſon itſelf allows us to 
hope for ſuch an interpoſition, by which 
thoſe Who followed the: dictates of con- 
ſcience, at. any expence, ſhall have their 
wrongs" redreſſed, and their laſſes cm- 
penſated. Revelation aſſures us of this; 
and points out a future judgment, in which 
the righteous ſhall be vindicated and made 
happy. So that whatever a perſon may 
ſuffer in compliance with the diQtates of 
fonſcience, he ſhall not be a final loſer, 

L T 4 UW 8 4 but 
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SERM, but indeed a great gainer. By this ap- 
X. pointment, tlie private, und which are 
called the ſelfiſh” affections. are brought 
over to the ſide of conſeience, and be- 
come of it's party; and gonſcience and 
inclination go harmonioufly on; which it 
is plain, without fuch an interpoſition, they 
would not doc Without it, we would be 
of ſuch a make; that the higheſt principle 
in our conftitutibn' would” purſue mea- 
ſore; that might” cut off Aäntirely ou 
exiſtence 3 and the” higheſt ecellency 
our frame become the utter deftruction 0 * 
This can never be! the eaſe under + 
God goverment ji and therefore, ſince we 
know that many have given up life rather 
þ = * ni the rights of eonſcience, 
we muſt believe that there is auother ftate, T 
and another world, where all] which at 
preſent appears impetfect in the divine ad 
miniſtration, ſhall be ſet righi, to the full 
Fatisfation of the wholo” and 
moral cen — A 
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SERMON XI. 


of: che Loſs: of the Soul, "And th 
"dreadful torments which it, Caged 
fuſſer in a future laue. 
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Fir uber it a man profited be 
gain ibe whole: world, 297 675 — 
ſoul2: Or what ui OR: in 6. 
co teh Catch e duo 
45s or Dohm: 
FRA former Gbourtes at gave ou 
a ſhort repreſentation of r' pOWErs 
and faculties of the humawr font; the 
chief deſign of which was to fhew 
the excellency of them, and ho much 
dur happineſs and enjoyment muſt have 


SRM. been intended by the author of our be- 
XI. ings. But it ought to be deeply conſider- 


„ that theſe powers by which we be- 
come capable of ſo much happineſs, do 
likewiſe render us obnoxious to great mi- 
ſery. We ſee nN. Saviour? 
expreſſion in the text, the ſoul: may 
be loſt. The meaning of this is not, that 
it ſhall be loſt 'to, exiſtence; for we, have 
reaſon from the light of nature to believe, 
and it is fully declated in the holy” Terip- 
tures, that the ſouls of the bad, LI 
as the good, ſhall ſubſiſt after death ; and 
that. in another ſtate, both good. and bad 
ſhall receive from the Judge of all the carth 
according to their works. But though the 
immortal ſpirit cannot be loſt to exiſtence, 

it may be loſt intirely to happineſs; it 

may fuffer ſo much miſery, that being may 
become a moſt grie vous burthen: And this 

is no doubt what our Saviour intended. The 

ſoul is indeed loſt, when, under the power 

of evil diſpoſitions, and in a corrupted 

and hateful moral Nate, it goeth into the 
other world, the object of divine diſplea- 
ſure and indignation, and with its powers 
and afſfections : ſa per verted, that inſtead 


* eee of joy and bliſs, the) 
become 
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- W become inexhauſtible ſprings of ſorrow SR E. 
ad woe. Now, here we may diſtinctly XI. 
- confider, Firſt; the miſery which muſt W 
0 ſpring! from a conſciouſneſs of bad affee- 
tions and a bad life; and Secondly, what 
3 Wl maybe spprehended from the you 5 
Y ſure and wrath of God. 
at begin with the firſt of theſe, which, 
de by what we know of ourſelves, and of 
e, che powers of our minds, we may beſt 
P- Wl underſtand, It may be in general ob- 
el I ferved; that from the ſenſe of right, and 
wrong which God hath planted in us, and 
the excellency and beauty we ſee in worthy 
affections and good actions, and the vile- 
neſs and deformity there is in evil af- 
fections and evil actions, there uriſeth 
high delight in exerciſing | good affections 
and in doing good actions, and from our 
reflecting upon them. Perhaps there is 
nothing! in this world which giveth ſo 
great joy to a well. diſpoſed mind. On the 
other hand, there is a corruption and de- 
formity in evil affections and actions 
which giveth great pain to the reflecting 
mind; a Pollution in them which maketh 
à man vile in his on fight, and to him- 
ſelf * I deny not that men 


** 
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Sz x, may have-pleaſure in very bad actions, for 
it is often the caſe, and perhaps in refleg- 
ing upon them too, in ſome inſtances, 
But this can be the caſe: only where cor- 
rupt luſts and deſires have the pteſent do- 
minion over the mind, and the moral 
powers are in a manner proſtrated, and 
Joſt to the purpoſes of them. Conſcience 
may be ſo far enfecbled, I might rather 
ſay, benumbed, that men ſhall commit 
great ſin without painful | remorſe, and 
Hall becom vile and abominable with- 
out ſeeming to be ſenſible: of their being 
ſo. But this inſenſibility of the moral 
conſcience will awake, and beat a, faith- 
fol teſtimody. It hath often; been ſeen to 
recover ita ſenſibility even in this life, in 
ſome of the wickedeſt of mon; and will 
ul ways naturally do ſo, when, thoſe thing 
by which the moral powers have been de- 
prefs'd and enfeebled are removed, and 
men come to think cooly and deliberately, 
and to judge impartially. | And if there I adtic 
ſhould be nv awakening of conſcience in I ſom, 
this would we have good reaſon to be- ¶ notic 
lieve that it ſhall awake in the: next, I the 


Rm all/it's ſtrength and ſenſibility. =_ aſte 
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of the Soul. 269 
the morally impure and guilty muſt ſee S ERNI. 
that they are hateful and abominable; XI. 
not loath and abhor themſelves. And. 
what muſt a man's ſtate be, when he is 
an object of abhorrence to himſelf, an 
object vile in his own eyes; vile in the 
eyes of all others? Here it is to be care- 
e fully attended to, that though the ori- 
e einal fenſe of right and wrong is uniform, 
ut end the ſame in all men, yet there is a 
aa Wl vaſt variety in the manner in which mens 
mW. inaginztions, in purſuance of it, are af- 
ng Qed; 2 great variety in the degree of 
cal I pleaſure or pain it yields, and in the mo- 
ner nl taſte, with reſpect to the delicacy of 
| it. We ſee men who judge in the ſame 
manner concerning things as good and 
eril in general, who yet are not in the 
ſame manner affected by them. Some 
ſhall paſs over bad actions in themſelves, 
of others, acknowledging them to be bad, 
without any ſevere animadverſion; while 
others behold or reflect upon the ſame 
tions with pain and horror. Juſt as 
ſome perſons paſs over, with very little 
notice, the beauties or defects i in works of of 
the ſtatuary or palnter, while perſons 
afts and Aiſcernmient hall be much by 
feed. 


de Laſs 


| green of moral, caſte 2nd — may 
be owing. to different cauſes ; to the ori- 
9 make and frame, or to education, 
to cuſtom and habit, and others like theſe. 
But however, when we judge of the high 
delight which ſpringeth from a right mo- 
ral temper, and a virtuous conduct of life, 
we muſt attend to chat the moſt exquiſite W ; 
reliſh, and the moſt perfect taſte of them i , 
yieldeth :. And when we attend to the h 
pains. which ariſe from a conſciouſneſs of h 
a bad moral ſtate, and of a polluted and . 
guilty. life, we muſt: conſider what that * 
pain ſhall be in a ſtate of the greateſt 8 
Kaßbiltty. This is the way to judge a- he 
right. And ſurely there is reaſon. to be- if ; 
lieve that i in the life to. come, as the hap- ly 
y will have an exquiſite and moſt deli- N e 
Ho reliſh of the joys of their fate, ſo the ca 
miſerable. will bave an exquiſite ſenſe of I ;4; 
the pain of theirs. This is a proſped ſors 
ly moſt alarming, þ think, I "fn lay, Wl; 
of all things, moſt Saran, How ex- 
cruciating h ave. the pains of a guilty con- 
e been, to ſome perſons eyen in this 
wo rd? 1 we they not xriſen to the very 
diſtraction of melancholy ? Human nature 


1 
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- Wl cannot in this world appear fo nc R'M. 
in any other inſtance. XI. 
- Now, 'abſtraQting from what may be phat 
1, Wl pretended from the wrath of God, the very 

e. ſenſe of deformity and vileneſs may ariſe 

n to ſuch a degree, as to make exiſtence 
0 
e, 


an object of horror to a man. And it is 

fit to conſider this in the firſt place, as it 
te Wl is the foundation of all the reſt: For could 
a perſon; be pleaſed with, and ſatisfied in 
himſelf,” and diſcern an excellency and 
beauty in his own Rte, it may be truly 
fd, that nothing external to him could 
make him altogether miſerable ; he might 
endure 'moſt ' grievous pains; but ſtill 
he would have in himſelf ſome confola- 
tion. But when a perſon muſt continual- 
y bath himſelf, and when thoſe very 
original powers by which he was made 
capable of high felieity, become the means 
and engines of torment to him, how mi- 1 
ſerable muſt he be? Our bleſſed Saviour | 
s by moſt interpreters thought to mean a | 
condemning conſcience, when he ſpeaks || 
of the worm that dieth not : And a dread- 
ful inmate it is, as always preying on the 
ritals.' Let it be added to all that hath | 
deen Kid upon this head, that our ima- 


ginations, 
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Sn nN. ginations, our ſenſibility, diſcernment and 
XI. taſte in theſe matters, ate not in our 
power. That imagination often .getteth 
the better of all our endeavours in this 
world, is what we ſadly. experience. That 
the ſorrows. of it are not to be ma- 
naged nor controled by the meer command 
of our will, we know; but we alſo know 
that it is in the power of our maker; 
and if in righteous judgment he ſhall uſe 
it as à means of punjſhing the guilty, 
who can ſay to what a degree of ſenſibi 
lity it may be raiſed, and what pain it 
may give ? It has been known, that mens 
reflections upon one ſingle unworthy ac- 
tion haye given them ſuch pain, that they We 
have become impatient of life; and have er 
become their own executionets: But what no 
mult be the caſe, when conſcience pre- en 
preſenteth a long train of criminal actions, vt 
a courſe of evil doing ? When this is the Wb 
caſe, had a man no creature in the uni- 
verſe to compare himſelf, with, he nul 
find himſelf in great miſery. But the 
matter will appear to be heightened, when W's 

we conſider, that it does not ſeem con- 
ceivahle that men ſhould have ſuch i 
ſenſe of moral deformity, bot they mul 
| 4 
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> Wl 4. the ſame time have a proportionable 8 x N 1 
i WM ſenſibility of moral beauty and excellence: XL. 
h And we may, I think, conceive ſuch a 
is ſenſibility, when the mind. is in a very 
at Wl corrupted ſtate, without any love of it. 
a- Wl For a capacity of  beholding the glory, 
nd Wl and of imagining the- dignity and excel- 
w i leace of virtue, is a very different thing 
r; Wl from a cordial, attachment to it. Nor is 
e there any thing more common than for 
ty, nen to be under a neeeflity of admiring 
bi- eminent worth, when they have no incli- 
it nations to itnitate it, and indeed are in 
their hearts averſe to it; rather enemies 
than friends to the character. Now, if 
we; ſhall ſuppoſe, in the minds of the 
condemned, and miſerable, a ſenſibility of 
noral excellence, in proportion to their 
lenſe of deformity, how muſt they appear 
o themſelves in compariſon with thoſe; 
who, in all the luſtre. of holineſs and 
doodneſo, are ſhining as ſo many ſtars, as 
he ſcriptures ſpeak, forever and ever; 
the objects of their envy; perhaps of their 
latred ? Knowing, well knowing, that 
this vaſt and everlaſting difference be- 
ween them is altogether owing to them- 
ves, and the work. of their own * | 
"VE 
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S. fre Ghey cannot ſay, but what theſe ac. 
XI. tually are, they might have been. And 
could we, beſides all this, ſuppoſe the 
fout to be full of «paſſions that never 
were reſtrained, never diſciplined in this 
world, and that now admit of no reſtraint, 
but rage as ſo many furies; what muſt 
the Rate of the mind be? It bath been 
the opinion of ſome learned and wiſe 
mon, that even the -paſſions of animal 
nature, and the love of ſenſual pleaſure, 
might continue in the ſoul. after its ſepa- 
ration from the body. For this they have 
given veaſons, which to ſay the leaſt, 
are plauſible; particularly; as it hath been 
often ſeen that ſuch luſts hade had great 
power in the mind when the capacity of 
gratification Was no more. New, ſhould 
thus be the caſe,: and the mind ferment- 
ed with paſtens which never can be 
gratified, how : miſerable the Rate of it 
Upon the whole, were we to ſuppoſe no 
inflicted upon the wicked, 
but that miſery of which the powers and 
aſſections of the mind are the fources, the 
ſtate muſt be extremely unhappy. This 
brings to mind a peſfage in the greateſt o 
alt our Es pocts, in which fatan is in- 
troducd 
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troduced, as after his fall reflcQing upon 8 E RN. 
his ſtate, He found himfeltf in the loweſt XI. 
bell; but the poet repreſenteth him as 
finding in himſelf an hell ſtill deeper and 
more miſetable than that. A moſt affect- 
ing way of expreſſing it, that our greateſt 
miſeries are immediately from ourſelves, 
and nothing can make us ſo unhappy as 
we make ourſelves. Thus what is origi- 
ginally the nobleſt work of God in this 
world, may be rendered the moſt hateful 
and abominable; and what wes capable of 
the higheſt kind of happineſs be ſubjeed 
to the greatedtraſery I hope it will ap- 
pear to you that in all this there is no- 
thing romantic, and nothing but. what a- 
riſeth naturally from our very conſtitution, 
as reaſonable and moral agents: 

But, in the next place, we are to con- 
der what may be dreaded as the effect 
of the juſt diſpleaſure and indignation of 
the ſupreme ruler. It doth indeed ap- 
pear, from What hath been ſaid; that if 
an awakened aud condemnirig conſcience 
is left to itſelf, it may, without any o- 
ther cauſe, make the ſtate extreamly 
wretched, However, no man from any 
principles of reaſon can juſtly infer that 
: there 
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$t NM. there ſhall be no other puniſhment ; and 
XI. it is certain, the holy ſeriptures repreſem 

to us, in the ſtrongeſt terms, puniſhment 
of another nature; namely, ſtrokes in- 
flicted by the divine hand, under the no- 
tion of paniſhmnent. Thus our bleſſed 
faviour as he ſpeaketh of a worm that /ball 
not die, ſo likewiſe, of a fire that ſhall not 
be quenched. And; in the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, repreſents the rich 
man as being in torments in hell, and as 
feorched in that flame. And the apoſtle 
Pan] ſpeaketh of indignation and wrath, 
tribulation, and anguiſh, in reſerve for eve- 
ry ſoul of man who doth evil. He ſpeak- 
eth alſo, Theſſ. i. 7. of the Lord Jeſus be- 
ing rovealed from heaven with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, to take vengeance on 
them who have not known God, or obeyed the 
Goſpe l of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; who, ſaith 
he, ſhall be puniſhed with everlaſting deſtruc- 
tion. from 'the preſence of the Lord and the 
glory of his power. And we read in Rev. 
xxi. 8. of thoſe, who are condemned, be- 
ing caſt into 4 late burning with fire and 
brimſtone, which is the ſecond death; and 
xxth and 16th verſe, of their being torment- 


ed day and night for ever and ever. I be- 
lieve 
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repreſentations are figurative. We all un- 
derſtand ' the repreſentations of the new 
Jeruſalem, or heaven, as of this kind. 
. And whenever we read of walls of jaſ- 
d per, and gates of pearl, and ſtreets of gold, 
U we make no difficulty of ſuch matters, 
t conſidering them as figurative repreſenta- 
e tions; well knowing that the happineſs 
ch of the heavenly ſtate hath no ſort of con- 
nection with gold or precious ſtones. And 
for the ſame reaſon we may conſider lakes 
of fire and brimſtone, as figures repreſent- 
ing the great ſufferings of thoſe who are 
condemn'd to that ſtate. But it is cer- 
tain, that'the general intention of all theſe 
repreſentations 1s, to ſhew us that poſitive 
puniſhment will, by the ſupreme ruler, 
be inflicted upon the ungodly, as an ex- 
preſſion of his diſpleaſure; and we may 
be ſure, that this puniſhment will be di- 
rected by the wiſdom and juſtice of God, 

ſo as to anſwer the great ends and deſigns 
of his moral adminiſtration. But how far 
they may be carried, and how ſevere they 
may be, who can take upon him particu- 
larly to declare? It ir 4 fearful thing to 
be- fl it the hands of the living God. His 
lieve T2 power 
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teve it is generally thought, that theſe 8 E R N. 
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Sr k N. power is almighty and none can deliver 
IX. out of his hand. I is one of the graveft 
ind moſt wei ghty configerations which 
can offer itſelf to the human mind, that 

the ſeriptures never repreſent any end of 

thoſe puniſhments. But that the fepara- 

tion af the rightequs from the wicked 

ſhall be everlaſting. Naw, the deſign of 

all theſe ſtrong expreſſions is plainly to 
impreſs our minds deeply with a ſenſe of 

the infinite danger thore is in a wicked 

and unrighteous courſe of life. It is an in- 

by ſome perſons upon this argument, that 

_ theſe terrible objects are viewed by us at 

a diftance ; and that the reality in them 

ſhall be as great as our preſent views and 
imaginations lead us to apprehend. We 

know that objects, ſeen by the bodily eye 

at a great diſtance, appear far leſs than 

they really are; and thorefore if we would 

judge rightly concerniag the true dimen- 

ſions of ſuch abjscta we maſt ſuppoſe 
them a vaſſ deal largei in their di menſions 
than they appear tous; conſequently, that 
any one at the place here they are, or in 
a place as diſtant from us, wha would hold 
pt to * landſcape or reprefentation of 


what 
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yet they would be nothing at all larger in 
their appearance to us, at that diſtant view. 
In lke manner, as thoſe objects which are 
the fuhjects of the prefent diſcourſe are 
viewed at a diftance, the repreſentations 
of them may not be too ſtrong, ſeeing the 
views we at preſent get by them may not 
at all be aggravated. But whatever there 
may be in this, it is plain, that the deſign 
of the ſacred writers was to impreſs aur 
minds with the deepeſt and moſt awful 
ſenſe of that, ſtate of puniſhment which 
is in reſerve for the finally wicked and im- 
But while we are ſpeaking of the Db- 
vige diſpleafure and indignation, xt cannot 
but acour teour minds that this itſelf muſt 
de grievous puniſhment. Ta be the oh 
ect of God's diſpleaſure and averfion, muſt 
toe very ona vtho can think, appear a moſt 
mhappy thing; To be beloved of God is 
the» maſk folid and fabſtaatiat honour ;: to 
de an object of averfiow and abhotrence 
o him muſt be the- greateſt inſumy: and 
ſurely, they who are the objects of his a. 
yerſſon , muſt be the averſion of the WhO 
1 4 worthy 
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what they really were, muſt draw it much SE 
larger than the objects themſelves ; amd IX. 


82 N. worthy intellectual creation. Here is an 
XI. enmity then, which appeareth to be quite 
—Y—;nſupportable. Yet again, if we ſhall con- 
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ſider the deſperate ſtate of thoſe who are 


thus caſt out of-the divine preſence and 
favour, it will appear that the enmity muſt 
be mutual. Any being which is an ob- 


je only of terror, muſt. be proportiona- 
bly the object of averſion ; and one, in this 
Rate, would deſire nothing more earneſt- 
ly, than that there were no ſuch being, 
that there was an end of its exiſtence. 
In like manner, if thoſe unhappy per- 
ſons have nothing to hope, but every thing 
to fear from the ſupreme being; they 
muſt be enemies, utter enemies to him, 
and muſt account it happineſs, were the 


thing poſſible, that there were no ſuch 


being. They who are unrighteous art 
repreſented, while they are in this world, 
4s enemies ta God, by wicked works in their 


minds, And it may be truly ſaid that 


they are ſo. How much greater that en- 
mity in a ſtate abſolutely deſperate ! what 
a ſtate of the mind muſt this be ! to be 
at irreconcilable enmity with infinite ex- 
cellency and goodneſs, to hate a being 


who is mae; amiable; and exiſting in 
a ſtate 
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not think of without the utmoſt horror 
There is really no conſideration which 
hath been offered upon this argument 
which will ſo much move an ingenuous 
- mind as this, or that will ſet the miſery 
of that ſtate in ſo affecting a light, as 
that it is a ſtate of enmity with the in- 
finitely excellent, good, and lovely, parent 
ce. of the univerſe. To reflect upon it' as 
_ ſuch, raiſes an amazing mixture of aver- 


zood mind wiſh there were no ſuch be- 
ings in the creation! and that there ne- 


1 And yet from what 
the ungodly may experience paſſing in 
their own minds in this life, they may 
judge what the temper of the mind is 
like to be, in a ſtate utterly deſperate. 
Upon the whole, however we may be led 
into ſuch particular ſpeculations and con- 
jectures, from what we know concerning 
the powers and faculties of the human 
mind, and of the influence of moral de- 
pravity 


i ſtate which is the ſtrongeſt imaginable 8 RM, 
contradiction to nature, a ſtate which 1 is XL 
in truth diabolical, and which one can- © * 


ſion and horror. How earneſtly would a 


yer had been ſuch an object of contem- 
plation to the human mind ! tis diſtreſs 


Sx 2 6 pravity; and corruption upon them, and 
NI. from what the holy ſeriptures have faid 
—— conccening a future ſtate of puniſhment 
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far the impenitently wicked and rebelli- 
ous yet what our minds ought princt- 
pally to fix upon, is this, that in the ſtate 
and world to come the righteous ſhall be 
rewarded, and the wicked fhall be pu- 
niſhod; that the ſupreme rules will make 
a great diſtindien between them ; and 
men ſhall be rewarded according 10 their 
— Thus our ſaviour teacheth im the 
wards immediately following my text ; 
For tha fore of — come is the glor) 
be reward ever man according bt bis works, 
And as to che particulars which may be 
intended by the: figurative xepreſentations 
we have im ſeripture, the mand tecurcly 
reſts in this; that the judge of all tha earth | 
will do zige. That the hand Which mi- I 1 
niſtteth rewards and puniſhments is under 
the direſtion of the moſt perfect wiſdom, 
equity, and goodneſs; and that therefore 
the — — muſt approve, itſelf to 
the; whale intellectual eration. We may 
ext in our interpretation of figurative re- 


itte, but we cannot. err in . 
| at 
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that perſeq wiſdom and rightcouſneſt are SE RM, 
enthraned above; and that no decree ſhall XI. 
oceed from that throne but what iss 
perfectly agreeable to truth, to what is 
fit and right. And particularly, as all pu- 
niſhment is fettled by this perfect wiſdom 
and equity, both with reſpect to the mea» 
ſore and the duration of it; fe there will 
never be any juſt reaſon. to complain. 

Having thus repreſented to you what 
is meant by the lofs of the foul, I ſhould, 
in the next place, iſluſtrate that whach 
our ſa vioum teacheth, that it can be no 
profit to a man to gaim the vrhole world, 
if he: ſhould! loſe. his own foul. But this 
an argument, 1 muſt defer to ſome other 
occafion,. ant ſhall conclude the. prefent 
diſcourſe: with a few! refleQions upon what 
hath beer fard. Ferrit F607 
The: ſubiect E have: boeo: treating is one: 
which. of all things mo painfully ae 
eth the: mind. Ib is with ſome: reluctance 
the thonghts:arc. turned to) it; they glad- 
y part from it. Win can take pleaſure 
iu the view: or imagination: of human: na- 
on the: terrors of God; may ſamotrmes be 
of ſignal; vie tm awaken the canfoignce, 
5 8 
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Sz nM. to give life and ſpirit in the reformation 
XI. of what'is amiſs, and in the diligent per- 
"Yo formance of our duty, ſo that. we may 

| eſcape the wrath to come. I have en- 
deavoured in the paſt diſcourſes to give 

you a very particular view of the ſprings 

of that happineſs in which the righteous 

ſhall- for ever rejoice: And it is but fit 

we ſhould ſeriouſly view likewiſe the mi- 

ſery into which the wicked ſhall fall. We 

ſee the ſoul of man, capable of, and in- 

tend for, ſuch unſpeakable happineſs, is 

likewiſe liable to inexpreſſible miſery. E: 

| hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor hath it en. 

tered' into the heart of man, what God hath 

laid up for ' thoſe that lvve bim 5 and who 

hath fully conceived of that tribulation 

and anguiſh which are laid up in reſerve for 

thoſe who hate him? But what moſt na- 
turally occurs to the mind upon this oc- 
caſion, is, what pity it is that a creature 
ſo excellent as the human ſoul, and cap- 
able of ſuch bliſs, ſhould ever become ſo 
miſerable; what pity that any ſuch crea: 
ture ſhould be loft ! To this there is no- 
thing that I know. to be ſaĩd, but that that 
the mind capable of ſo much „ 
* | 0, 
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alſo, in the very nature of the thing,Sz ry. 
make it ſuſceptible. of ſo much miſery. XI. 
und it doth not appear, that a creature VL 
could be of the human make and frame, 
but which, by an abuſe of it's powers, 
muſt alſo be ſuſceptible of moral ſtain 
and miſery. And here the mind muſt 
reſt; I know nothing elſe it can reſt in. 
But let us not repreſent God to our own 
ninds as the author of moral evil, be- 
cauſe he made us of ſuch a ſpecies or 
kind. For if there was to be fach a 
kind of beings at all, they muſt be liable 
to evil. But God is not tempted with evil, 
wither tempteth he any man; but every man 
is tempted when be is drawn away of | his 
mm luſt and enticed. Then luſt when it 
tath conceived, bringeth forth ſin; and fin 
when it is finiſhed, bringeth forth death. 
James i. Ig. It is from our own unhappy 
choice that the evil proceedeth, and if 
there be a freedom of choice at all, men 
nuſt ha ve been capable of chooſing both 
eyil and good. It may be urged, it had 
been better that ſuch a ſpecies of crea- 
tures had not been made. This is a way 
of thinking indeed, into which the bad 
ad the miſerable may be ſuppoſed very 

| naturally 
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SER, naturally to fall; but it will never ap- 


prove itſtif to the good and the virtuous, 


— — God af apart any 


eternal felicity: Theſe 'cannot but look 
upon the exiſtence which God hath given 
them as a moſt invaluable favour; will 
always-fnd reaſon to rejoice in it. And 
why/thould the foreſeen mi e of 
the exib and bad; have prevented the 
bringing into the creation of God ſo much 
happineſs and excdllency ? Why | ſhould 
that hich as the very glory of the crea- 
tim baw had no | exiftence? If this 
band, i a good argument with reſped 
to mankind, it is àa good — 
wiſe. with reſpect to the angelic orders, 
aad muſſ be a good argument with reſped 
to all eneated moral agents whatſoever, WM 9 
If anne of theſe had exiſted, nor any ff di 
thing in the'ereation| of God, above the b. 
brutal kind, then indeed this creation th 
ttroft have bern of {ſmall value, and the 
que ſtion might. nat irrationally, be put, 
why, was there any work of orration at 
a2 And upon this fappoſition of no cres- 
tion, thre could have been no: exertion 


of of ü goodneſs of God 
11627 Thus 
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Thas it 1s plain, that if we purſue ſuchSe x . 
us WM inquiries, aud give an uncafy and diſ- XI. 
4 WI contented ſpirit full way; it will lead uus 
into all abſurdities. But theſe matters, 

„we have nothing to do 

with. The welds is made by the power 

and wiſdom of ſuch as it is; the 

frame and conſtitution of it will not 
change into a conformity to aur deſires. 
We may torment ourſelves ' with vain 
withes-and immaginutions, but the Nate and 
condition of things will continue what it 
is;/ and indeed, we fee in it ſuch cha- 
nr of goodneſs, as well as wiſdom 
and power, that we cannot but believe 
that the author had a moſt excellent and 
_ deſign in the glorions work: And 
with reſpect to every individual, the great 
queſtion is this, whether happineſs is not 
brought within his reach ? Whether he 
bath not all needful encouragement, and 
the moſt rational hopes gi ven him, in pur- 
fuing after it? Af he hath, then let all 
thoſe melancholy: and moving ſentiments 
concerning the miſery into which bad 
men fall, be improved as incentives to 
turm from their path, and to apply to 
thoſe q dabours and that courte of life, 
by which high and eternal happineſs will 
2 | 8 
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Aan be anfateds This is the proper uſe to be 
XI. made of our perplexity; and in this man- 


ner we may become aſſured, that being 


will prove to us an invaluable bleſſing. 
Another reflection I would make from 
what hath been ſaid upon the ſubject is 
this. We fee: that the happineſs of the 
righteous is to ſpring immediately from 
the ſtate and temper of their own minds; 
and ſo is the miſery of the wicked; it 

ſpringeth principally from their bad and 
corrupted. moral ſtate. External things 
are but of ſecondary conſideration in this 
this reſpect. Now, from this we may ſee 
how vain all dependence upon external 
rites muſt be to make men happy. And 
how miſerably abſurd it muſt be, at the 
approaches of death, to rely upon ſuch 
things as theſe; be they what they will, 
can they alter the ſtate of the mind 
Can they infuſe good affoctions ? Can they 
give the new heart and the right ſpirit! 
Can they render a perſon lovely in the eye 
of his maker, or turn away his indigna- 
be a more pernicious deluſion, than to 
aſcribe to ſuch external rites an efficacy, 
as inſeparable from them. I hope ve 
have not ſo learned Ghriſt > And that we 
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and ſtate of the mind is all in all. "But Xl. XI 


many, in the folly and weaknefs-of 


ſuperſtition, are betrayed into an abſurd 


upon external rites and cere- 
pay on the approaches of death; ſo it 
is to be feared that a dependence upon 
one perllaps, a death-bed repentatice, 
80 nare ta not a few; who put off that 
great and neceflary work of repentance to 
the Taft: If we may judge from the 
ſcriptural account of reperitance, which is 
a renovation of the heart and life; if we 
my judge from the effects of repentance 
upon a ſick- in perſons who have been 
reſtored td health, we have little reaſon 
to believevit will be available. O! how 
different a thing is ſuch a ſudden emo- 
ton, the effect of preſent dreadful appre- 
tenſions of miſery, from a fixed and ſettled 
right temper of ſpirit ; from a ſtate of 
mind in | highs ieh good and worthy affections 
have long prevailed, and by continued ha- 
bits of righteouſneſs, have been ftrength- 


foul may be ſaid to be formed for happi- 
ieſs,” and the e bor. it is quick and 
este de Scl ie 
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Sagan be enfuted. This is tlie proper uſe to be 
XI. made of our perplexity;; and in this man- 
nm become aſſured, that being 


will prove to us an in valuable bleſſing. 
Another reflection I-would make from 
Ae hath been faid upon the ſubjeR is 
this. /We- ſee that the happineſs of the 
righteous is to ſpring immediately from 
the ſtate and temper of their own minds; 
and ſo is the miſery of the wicked; it 
ſpringeth principally from their bad and 
are but of ſecondary conſideration in this 
this reſpect. Now, from this we may ſee 
how vain all dependence upon - external 
rites muſt be to make men happy. And 
how miſerably abſurd it muſt be, at the 
approaches of death, to rely upon ſuch 
things as theſe; be they what they will, 
can they alter the ſtate of the mind! 
Can they infuſe good affections ? Can they 
give the new heart and the right ſpirit ? 
Can they render a perfon lovely in the eye 
of his maker, or turn away his indigna- 
tion from him ? And indeed there cannot 
be a more pernicious deluſion, than to 
aſcribe to ſuch external rites an efficacy, 
as inſeparable from them. I. hope we 
have not ſo learned Cbriſt And that we 
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and ſtate of the mind is all in all. But XI. 


25many;-in—the folly and weakneſs of a 


ſuperſtition, are betrayed into an abſurd 
pendence upon external rites and cere- 

ny on the approaches of death; ſo it 
is to.be feared that a dependence upon 

ww perllaps, a death-bed repentance, 
is @ ſnare, to not a fey; who put off that 
great and neceflary work of repentance to 
the Haft: If we may judge from the 
ſcriptural account of reperitance, which is 
a renovation of the heart and life; if we 
may judge from the effects of repentance 
upon a ſick- in perſons! who have been 
reſtored to Health, we have little reaſon 
to delievetit will be available. O! how 
different à thing is ſuch a ſudden emo- 
tian, the effect of preſent dreadful appre- 
henſions of miſery, from a fixed and ſettled 


right temper of ſpirit z from a ſtate of 
mind in which good and worthy affections 
have long ptevailed, and by continued ha- 


bits of righteouſneſs, have been ftrength- 


ened and confirmed ? In which the whole 


ſoul may be ſaid to be formed for happi- 
fs ard] the reliſh: ber ie is quick and 
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ſubjects. But proceed to illuſtrate the S E x N. 
juſtneſs of our Saviour's doctrine in the XII. 
text, that a man is no gainer who maketh 
the largeſt acquiſitions, getteth the whole 
world, wete the thing poſſible, into his 
poſſeſſion, and /oſeth his own ſoul; layeth 
himſelf open to the miſery which I had 
occaſion to repreſent to you in explain- 
ing that expreflion. This is a ſubject of 
diſcourſe that one cannot enter upon with- 
ont concern. No one but will readily 
yield to the truth and juſtneſs of what 
our bleffed Saviour here teacheth, and 
freely acknowledge that a perſon muſt be 
an infinite loſer who loſeth his own ſoul, 
tao“ he. ſhould gain the whole world. 
And yet how many act, and if we may 
judge of their ſentiments from their ac- 
tions, how many think, as if there were 
no truth in this? The ſpirit of the world 
poſſeſſing them, rendereth temporal ac- 
quiſitions the object of their great, I may 
ſay, their only care and ſollicitude. Theſe 
they confider as the only thing ſubſtantial, 
and look upon what are called the riches 


of the mind as phantaſtical and of no 


value. Such things are neglected intirely, 


and if what concerneth the external ſtate 


U 2 be 
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Se en care of and built up, no matter 
i the ſoul goes to run. | 
= If at be thus, it can never be — os" 
able to diſcourſe upon this moſt intereſt- 

ing argument; not indeed by vain decla- 
mations upon temporal poſſeſſions, as ut- 

terly inſignificant and unworthy of the 
cares or labours of a wiſe man. Or as if 
an eaſy and plentiful fortune in the world, 
were not a very deſireable thing, capable 
of being improved to excellent purpoſes, 
and did/ not give much joy and. honeſt ſa- 
tisfaction. All ſuch declamations are a- 
gainfP 1 truth and nature, and can make no 
impreſſion. Let all the value be ſet upon 
wealth and temporal poſſeſſions which 
ought to be ſet upon them, as miniſtring 
much to the convenience, comfort and 
pleaſure of life; 4 as, ſupporting decency 
and dignity in it, as attended with an im- 
portance and weight, by which a wiſe 
man may do much ſervice to others, and 
find much pleaſure ariſing to himſelf ; 
and by which he hath ſome ſecurity and 
defence from the evils and ſufferings to 
which deep penury is liable. I ſay, let 
all the value which nature teacheth us 
to ſet upon l acquiſitions, be ſet 
* 7 upon 
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upon them; till it will appear a moſtSe xm. 
juſt maxim that ſhould a man gain the XII. 
wor/d and loſe his own ſoul, he muſt be 


an infinite loſer. This is really the caſe, 
even ſuppoſe there were no exquiſite pains 
and fufferings in that ſtate which is ex- 
preſſed by the loſs of the foul, and if we 
take nothing into the account but the . 
loſs of the riches of the mind, and the 
pleaſures annexed to them. For it is un- 
doubtedly true, that thoſe joys and that 
happineſs which are annexed to wiſdom, 
that is, a good heart and life, are higher 
and more fatisfying than any pleaſures 
which external things can yield; and 
therefore he who is cut off from the for- 
mer, and depends only upon the latter, 
does indeed ſuffer great loſs. This may 
perhaps appear to many a paradox and 
incredible, but ſuch as have experience 
know the truth of it. Thou haſt put more 
gladneſe into my beart, faith the Pfalmiſt, 
than they when their corn and their wine 
moſt abounded. Yet it may be difficult to 
prove it to ſuch as have made no trial, 
and muſt judge, at leaſt, do judge, ac- 
cording to the ſenſations they now have, 


and not according to what they have not. 
U 3 And 


Sta N. And if they have a quick and lively reliſh 
XII. of the pleaſures of ſenſe, and little or no 
w——elifh at all of the pleaſures of the mind, 
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or thoſe which are annexed to virtue and 
religion, no wonder they ſhould prefer 

the former infinitely to the latter. Yet 
if ſuch would ſet themſelves down to 
think calmly and deliberately, they might 
ſee reaſon to conclude againſt the language 
of their preſent ſenſations. They have 
the teſtimony of all who have made the 
experiment, to the ſuperior excellency of 
the pleaſures of the mind in the practice 
of virtue and religiqn. They have the 
teſtimony of all that have gone before 
them, and of all the good and worthy 
who are their co-temporaries. This is 
a matter in the ſtrongeſt terms declared 
by the ſervants of God in the holy ſcrip- 
tures; and very clearly declared in the 
writings of the wiſeſt ancients, who laid 
their foundations in reaſon and nature, and 
in their own experience. It ſeems like- 
wiſe to be clearly demonſtrable from the 
nature of things; for that the objects of 
that delight which is annexed to righte- 
ouſneſs of heart and life, are of the moſt 
excellent kind, does not ſeem to admit of 


any 
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any doubt: And the ſcriptures often ap-'S ER My 
peal to a ſtandard of excellency, which is XII. 
originally fixed in every mans heart, .by "Y - 


which he may be enabled to judge in ſuch 
matters; and conſtantly ſuppoſe ſuch a 
ſtandard by which we are to try things 
that differ. And who will ſay that he 
hath no rule or ſtandard by which to 
judge of excelleney and beauty in the 
rarious objects with which he is conver- 
fant? Who will not acknowledge that 
there is more excellency in an heroic 
action in the field, than in furniſhing out 
a luxurious table, in all the variety and 
pride of it? Who will not acknowledge 
that there is more excelleney in prudence 
and wiſdom, than in mere animal ſtrength? 
Who will not own that there is more ex- 
cellency in the improving converſation of 
knowing intimate friends, than in the 
tumultuous uproar of the debauched and 
liceritious ? Or, who will not profeſs. to 
know the difference between greatneſs of 
mind and dignity of ſentiment, and mean- 
neſs and baſeneſs of ſpirit ? If then the 
objects of that happineſs which is annex 


ed to the practice of virtue are the moſt 


1 it clearly follows that if there 
_ 
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Ss N. be a taſte for them, the {pleaſure in the 
x fruition muſt alſo be the greater. This 


I' would have impreſſed upon the mind 
in the ſtrongeſt and deepeſt characters, 
for indeed, it is of the utmoſt importance 
to us; and without an abiding ſenſe of 
it, we ſhall be greatly at a loſs. He that 
hath no ear can have no pleaſure in the 
moſt exquiſite muſical ces ; but 
could he acquire an car, they would give 
him high delight: and ſo in all other 
things. The moſt excellent objects can 
give us no delight if we have no taſte for 
them; and if we attain to that taſte, 
they will give joy in proportion to their 
excellency. So the attentive mind, with- 
out at preſent reliſhing, may be able to 
demonſtrate to itſelf what the entertain- 
ment muſt be, if it could reliſh. - To take 
the moſt ſignal inſtance of all for the il- 
luſtration of this; a man who hath no 
taſte for moral excellency, can have no 
joy in the contemplation of his maker. 
Vet, upon the principles now mentioned, 
he may demonſtrate to his own mind, 
that this matchleſs object muſt give the 
higheſt joy to ſuch as can diſoern the 
excellceacy of it; _ that-what the ſcrip- 
tures 
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> | tures fay concerning the viſion of God, S E R mM. 
as wn of all felicity, is y XII. 
ng to truth and nature. AS we 


have the teſtimony of all, who ſpeak from 
to the truth of what I am 
now illuſtrating, and have from the na- 
ture of things and the frame of the hu- 
man mind, what may be called demon- 
ſtation of this truth; ſo we have a moſt 
affecting proof of it, when we turn our 
thoughts to the order of beings above us 3 
to thoſe bleſſed ſpirits which are far ſu- 
perior to us in power, and perfection, and 
bleſſedneſs. Theſe are far ſeparated from, 
and raiſed above, all which the children 
of this world, and who go on in darkneſs, 
moſt admire. It would be diſtreſs to them, 
no doubt, to be thruſt down into a ſtate 
like ours. Vet their happineſs is far ſu- 
perior to what we can boaſt of. And 
what ſhall we ſay more? Is there any hap- 
pineſs like to that of the ſupreme mind ? 
_ this is og neem 112 — ſenſual 
Joy: : 
To: fam oy this pe let the 
children of vanity and pride put on all 
the glittering ſhew they can, and ſhine in 
all the richeſt gems; let their dependents 
221 be 
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Senn be in the greateſt numbers, and their 
WE power over their fellow, crraturos 
extended ret their 


oſt 


acquiſitions. be as 
boundleſs /as can be ſuppaſed, to ſupport 
their fate; and all things proſper with 
them. Let the voluptuous and luxurious 
compound things, and vary their pleaſures 
as they will ; let them be ſuppoſed in 
porſect health to enjoy and to have the 
moſt (exquiſite reliſn of them; yet is it 


unqueſtionable truth, that the man of 
11dom. 1 aineſs enjoys: g 


than they. Taſte and imagination may 
greatly magnify things; but no imagina- 
tion can create what is not, nor make an 
cellent, equal in value to what is more 
excellent. A man may ſay to himſelf, 


very juſtly and truly, had IL power to frame 


td myſelf any external paradiſe which 
imagination itſelf could paint, yet in that 
I ſhould not be ſo happy, as I may be 
in the fruition of thoſe pleaſures which 
ſpring up in the mind, and that paradiſe 
which, my maker | hath, provided for me 
within; and if theſe are the words of 
* and ſoberneſs, may we ſeriouſly at- 
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tend to them, and let no vain imagina-S RM. 
tions prevail upon us to forſake thoſe XIL 

principles which lie at the foundation of | 
ltr true wiſdom, _ 
It ought to be farther obſerved here, 
that as the poſſeſſions and pleaſures of the 
| mind are the moſt excellent, ſo they are 
| moſt our own ; indeed, they only are what 
| we may call our own: Wherever we are, 
| ye find them; whitherſoever we go, they 
* WW attend us, in every circumſtance and ſta- 
| tion, and every change of life. Not liable 
[ 


to any accident, to the devaſtations of 

time, or the ravages of any enemy. This 

we cannot ſay of any thing whatſoever 
wich is external. Indeed nothing of that 
i kind we can call our own. Untoward 
. accidents, the hand of an enemy, or time, 
„ may deprive us of them; we may loſe our 
e WH capacities of, or our taſte for, the fruition 
n of them; and all our joys may be turned 
t bo ſorrow; all our triumphant hopes and 
e WW proſpets into moſt painful diſappoint- 
hi MW nent. But grant they ſhould remain in 
e our poſſeſſion till death, then we muſt 
e bid them a long adieu; a painful one 
F indeed, if the departing ſpirit hath no 
= I vurces of enjoyment or happineſs in it- 
d © 27 DR 
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SAN. ſelf. Thus it appears, that as the plea- 
XII. fares of the mind, eſpecially thoſe which 
attend virtue and religion, are the moſt 
excellent, the moſt our own, and ever 
endure; ſo, upon a compariſon, are they 

far preferable to all other joys, even up- 

on ſuppoſition, that the ſtate of the ſoul 
which is expreſſed: by the hos of it, and 

at the expence of which the happineſs of 

an external kind was purchaſed” and en- 
joyed, even upon ſuppoſition, I ſay, that 

this ſtate had nothing of 'pain or anguiſh 

in it. In one word, the happineſs of the 

good man, in the nature of things, and WW - 
without any regard to a future judgment BF | 

or ſtate of retribution, is greater than I 5 

that of a bad man: And wiſdom would Wl - 
prefer the former to the latter : It muſt 

be ſo, if the objects of the good mans WF 
delight be really higher and more ſexcellent, 

for upon this the whole argument chiefly W - 
turns. And I am perſuaded the more we i 
think of it, the more we ſhall be con- b 
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vinced that it is ſo, in the general ſtate of WW ©. 
things, and if we ſhall ſuppoſe the good G0 
and the bad cqually liable to the com- nie 
mon calamities of human life. If the W ne 
queſtion is put, what way ſhall I take to 


make 


0 
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make myſelf the moſt happy man I can SER 11. 
be in this world, wiſdom will aſſuredly XII. 
anſwer, be virtuous and good. Maintain SIS 


piety towards God, ſelf-government and 
diſcipline as nature directeth; Juſtice and 
righteouſneſs, charity and gage to- 
wards mankind ; cultivate purity of man- 
ners, meekneſs, humility, and content- 
ment. 

But this argument will appear i in a far 
ſtronger light, when it.is conſidered what 
s meant by the 4% of the ſoul, and what 
rains and ſorrows attend this perdition. 
Theſe I have endeavoured in ſame mea- 
ſure , to lay before you, in my laſt diſ- 
courſe. upon this ſubject. The ſoul is not 
oft to exiſtence, but loſt to happineſs ; 
ſuffereth deeply in that anguiſh, which a 


ſenſe of guilt, of moral deformity and 


rileneſs, giveth; by which a perſon be- 
cometh utterly abhorrent and impatient 
of himſelf ; ſuffereth under a. ſenſe of di- 
ine anger, and under all the poſitive 
pains and penalties, which infinite wiſdom 
hall ſee fit to inflict, for the ſupport of 
God's moral government. Of the miſe- 
ties of this ſtate the holy ſcriptures fix 
neither limit, nor end. And if at this 


price 
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$& kr: price men acquire the greateſt poffeſſions, 
XII. the whole world, were it poſſible, it would 
— indeed 4 dear putchaſe. The world 
paſſeth away and the Fall ien it; im a little 
time all is certainly gone; and the poſſeſ- 
ſion of it is ſucceeded by unutterable woe 
and diſtrefs. While men did poffeſs the 
world, their joys were not unmixed with 
ſorrows, ſorrows perhaps deep and laſting; 
but the ftate of pain and mifery into 
which they go, is repreſented as unmixed 
with joy. Deſire was never ſatisſied upon 
earth, deſire of what might render ben 
happy; but being itſelf becometh, in a 
ſtate of petition, an intolerable burthen, 
Is this the ſtate in which the poſſeſſion of 
alt thie world,” were it poſſible to gain it 
fhallierit > into which the wiſdom of this 
world" leadeth men t Surely, then, that 
wifddit is folly, and theſe poſſeſſions are 
a curſs and puniſhment. 
But litherto I have conſidered the 
whole” of a man's poſſible acquiſitions, 
were they all the world, laid in the bal- 
lance with the perdition of his ſoul; 
and ſhewed that if he ſhould gain the 
whole world and loſe his ſoul, he muſt 


be an unſpeakable loſer. But our Sa- 
viour's 
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went bafbre, leadethi us to conſider the 
acquiſition// of the world as what is the 
cauſe af tlie loſs of the ſoul. For ſaith 
he in the agth verſe, far whoſarver will 
ſave his- ife ſball baſe: it; aud whoſoever 
will ſe bir Jfe- for. my. fake, ha, find 1. 
Nom tlie meaning of this plainly: is; that 
whoſoever willlſave his life, by; renounc- 
ing my cauſa, ſhalliloſe that 5fe which is 
of the nobloſt kind; and whoſoever will 
loſe his life, that is, for my ſake; and in 
ſupport-andidefence.of my cauſe, theſame 
ſhall find: Ii, in the higheſt perfection of 
it. Saving liſe then, in that manner, is 
the oauſe of loſing a nobler life, than that 
which is mortal. And loſing mortal life 
in acting a right. part; is the cauſe of 
finding life and immortality. And then 
immediately adds, for -what 4s. a nan pro. 
ted i he ſtball. gain the whole world and 
lie hit own foul'? Intimating that it is 
ſuch a gaining of the world, as cauſeth 


the loſs: of the ſoul q gaining it by giving 
up the cauſe of truth and of God; or 
gaining it by untighteous methods; which 
will bring men tothe ſame miſerable iſſue 

ng of 


ani s. manner: of ſpeaking and the con- SNN. 
ne mon of theſt words with thoſe: which XII. 


times of -perſ 


- 
> 


RN. of the Pteſent ſtate. Gaining it, I ſay, 


* God as the price of it. It was highly ex- 


pedient that this matter ſhould be: ſet in 
a glean light. and often inculcated upon 
the diſeiples of our Saviour, for they 
were ti be in ſuch a ſtate in this: world, 
and engaged in ſuch ſervices, that if they 
proved: faithful to him, Who had called 
likely to be great ſufferers in theit tem- 
Poral jiuteteſts: Perſecution; even to the 
death, and ill | uſage in all reſpects, was 
like to be their lot: And if indeed their 
hearts were ſet upon a proſperous ſtate 
and. ar ſortune in this World, it was ex- 
treme folly. ft them: to aſſume the cha- 
ractet of diſeiples of Chriſt. All proſpects 
of this kind; therefore; they muſt needs 
give up; yet in doing:{6 they would act 

a wiſe part, for they could be no gainers, 
if they made a fortune in this world, at 
the expence of loſing their ſouls: But 
into this ſtreight men art brought only in 
ſecution fot: conſcience ſake. 


-- However; in times of peace and tranquil- 
lity men may hazard tlie loſs of their ſouls 
in gaining this world; that is, when they 
40 FR te purſue 
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putfure it in the methods of unrighteouſ-S EAN. 


in the loſs: of the ſoul, and ſhew that the 
gaining a fortune in this world, lieth near- 
er their hearts than the rights of con- 
ſcience, and than life everlaſting; and in- 
deed ſuch ſpeak the ſame temper of mind, 
with thoſe whoſe. who would give up the 
tauſe of truth and of God for e ale of 
temporal emolument:: 

But may not men in tidies.6f aged ind 
; WW liberty, advance themſelves in this world 
- Wh confiltently with their loyalty to God; 
5 ad: the teſtimony of their ownt con- 
Liences, and conſiſtently with the perfor- 
- unce of all their duties to God and 
s nan? Are not honeſt labour and induſtry, 
s ſgality and temperance, prudence and 
a0 

85 


liſeretion, the direct way to proſperity 
nd wealth? It is plainly ſo / And there 
it Ns nothing in the conſtitution of the world, 
r in the government of providence, which 
ataileth poverty 


e 

l- Wy wiſdons it long life, and in ber left hand; 
ls er and honour; But if theſe things be 
ey ney when we are to form a judg- 


X ment 


upon virtue. It is in? 
tee juſt the reverſe; for in the: right hand 


ne(G, fraud and. deceit, or extortion; op- XII. 
preſſion, and violence. Theſe muſt end 9 
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Sz Rx. ment by comparing temporal acquiſitions 

XII. with the life of the ſoul, and how little 
tes = gaining of the whole world, were 


that poſſible, ſignifies, if the ſoul is loſt, 
we” muſt deduct from the account, all 


temporal poſſeſſions, which may be ac- 
_ quired and enjoyed in perfect conſiſtency 
with the life and ſalvation of the ſoul: 
And the true ſtate of the caſe will be this, 
what profit is there in any acquiſitions a 
man might gain, over and above what he 
may make in the ways of wiſdom, and 
righteouſneſs, if by theſe he Joſes his own 
foul? How  inconfiderable indeed all the 
gain of injuſtice, oppreſſion, or fraud, 
vrhen laid in the ballance with the , 
of the ſoul! It hath been ſhewn, that the 
acquiſition of the whole world, if it could 
be compaſſed, is as nothing in this view; 
how much more may this be ſaid, con- 
cerning any poor pittance which may be 
got by unrighteous methods, and little 
advantages which the man of craft and 
diſhoneſty hath over the righteous and 
good ? And how infinitely abfurd is it tc 
hazard the loſs of- the foul upon accoun 
af them ? Should a proſperous ſtate in the 
world be utterly inconſiſtent with purit]WlÞ | 


- — 
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greatneſs. 1n 


ridence, of 


it, the 


* 
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of heart ſand life, and that a perſon, 9 
moment he became @ loyal ſubject of XII. 
God's. kingdom, muſt find himſelf in 8. 
verty and diſtreſs, which was the lot of 
the firſt diſoiples of Chriſt; yet true wiſ- 
dom would direct him to make choice of 
that honeſt and ſafe poverty, by which 
the life of his ſoul would be enſured; and 
would pronounce him a fool, if he pur- 
ſued after the world, and wealth, and 
in lit, at the hazard of his ſoul. 
Much: more abſurd the part, if he riſques 
this hazard merely for what unrighteouſ- 
neſs can promiſe him. But it muſt ap- 
pear: to he tedious to you to inſiſt much 
and that where the leuſt attention is ſuf- 
ficient -20 fix conviction : upon the mind. 
But the plainer the truth in this great 
point id, and the mote itreſiſtible the e- 
more wonderful, it is 
that! it hath io little influence upon man- 
kind 3, andithis is the firſt reflection Lthall 
make upon the ſubject. Do we net ſee 
with: hat eagerneſs men purſue after 
acquiſitions in this world, to the manifpſt 
bazard of their immertal ſpirits ? Some 
en the, worſt methods, and fo far as they 


can 


s The Die of the Sol oppoſed 
St M. can with impunity from human laws, go- 
XII. ing 'on;” heedleſs of right and wrong, of 
== jondtrable or baſs; thinking alt well got 
chat ean be got with ſaſety. Others, pur- 
fue the ſame end, perhaps with the ſame 
eagerneſs, but maintain ſuch a regard to 
character and reputation, as is a check 
upon them; ſo that they weill not do any 
thing, which is a plain violation of is 
kiws of righteouſneſs'; but however, Man- 
mon is the idol to which all their cares, 
their labours, and every thing in their 
power is ſacrificed. The intereſts of the 
ſoul are intirely neglocted; and; from their 
temper, their converſation; and che ſtrain 
of their conduct one could not imagine 
that they had the leaſt notion of any ftate 
of exiſtence different from this Such ne- 
elizeriee'of the ſbul and it's intereſts wil 
Prove as certainly fatal as the groſſeſt de- 
viatiom from the laws of "righteouſneſs 
do not ſay that the guilt contracted will 
be ſo great, or that the ipuniſhment in a 
future flute will be fo dreadful:- But ſuct 
# courſe of life will be * the bo 
of the'foul! © DIG © 3 fro 
Where the ſpirit of the world hath poſ mn 
fefficws and the of the manlih 


829 ever, 


evety. thing truly great and generous, S ER N. 
every thing ſuhlime and holy, is baniſhed. XII. 
The views and ends of action, the la- Y 


bours and the enjoyments of life, are all 
ofa piece, all low and grovelling; there 
is no taſte for things excellent ; no aſpir- 
ing of the / ſpul after them. Good and 
worthy difpoſitions have no place, and 
what can the end of ſuch; a life be, but 
the outer darkneſs ſo! often ſpoken of by 
dur Saviour. There is no fitneſs for the 
heavenly world; there can be no title 
10 it. For theſe reaſons it will appear 
perfectly juſt, that our Saviour bath 
made the ſpirit of the world the ſtand- 
ng and diſtinguiſhing character of thoſe, 
ho are utterly: alienatedo from his: re- 
lgion, and who have no portion in him. 
hi is the icharacter of his iſciples that 
thty are: nat, the; urid, even an be was 
uit That have whatſoever they will 
in this world; and how much ſoever they 
ll poſſeſs, they are pror in ſpirits they are 
ſoattemperad as if they had little in this 
world, little ri nothing to do with: it; 
their great richeg at in the mind, in the 
xquſitionsbf; virtue, aritb a taſte and re- 
lin for the/pleaſiires of the world above. 

HHH X 3 But, 
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But, whether by purſuing! the world at 
the expence of conſcience, and violating 
the laws of righteouſneſs, or at the ex- 
pence of neglecting the eulture of the 
ſoul intirely, ſo that it becometh incap- 
able of that happineſs which is intended 
for the children of wiſdom; whether by 
the one or the other, men loſe their: ſouls, 
what doth it profit them if they ſhould 
gain the whole world ? As hath been ſaid, 
how wonderful is it, that a matter ſo plain 
and ſo intereſting ſhould ha ve ſo little in- 
fluence upon mankind; and that ſo many 
are ſeen to act a part ſo little: ſuitable to 
their frame as moral agents, as creatures 
accountable to God, and formed for an 
eternal duration of being; in which it 
ſhall be with them according to the tem- 
per and conduct they hade maintained in 
this world; that ſo many purſue after the 
acquiſitions of this world, with ſo much 
cagerneſs, while what is of infinitely great - 
er importance, is utterly neglected ! 

The cauſe of this great evil, is our be- 
1 
external; ſenſible objects get an early and 
eaſy poſſeſſion of of our minds, and they 
n ſaick to take alt hole of them. 

| Senſual 


— 


| to: Temporal Acquiſitions. 31r 
Senſual pleaſure we become firſt acquaint» SER N. 
ed with; and the appetites planted in us, XII. 
and neceſſary in our conſtitution,  'are 
ſtrong incentives to it: And thoſe ob- 
jects which, make a great appearance in 
our imagination, as gayety of apparel, 
magnificemee in building and furniture, 
and ſuch things as theſe, by which men in 
the higher rankg of life are diſtinguiſhed 
from others, and make a greater ſhew, are 
yery-apt;to ſtrike the fancy, ſo as to get 
poſſeſſion of the heart; and may, by falſe 
affociations of ideas, appear eſſential and 
fundamental to happineſs... Thus ſenſible 
external; objects ſollicit the mind, and 
naturally inſinuate themſelves into the 
heart; and on; the other hand, as it re- 
quires, ſome labour and, abſtraction of 
thought, te genverſe, and become fami- 
lar with inſanſible objects, they are apt 
to; be greatly neglected ; ſo that though 
they are as real as thoſe, which are ſenſible, 
and - infinitely; more important, yet they i 
wake ng, ſuch impreſſon. And indeed | 
the engagement of the mind to them is 1 
not as much ſalicited, nor the inclinations 
towards them as ſtrong. But, when we 
wes becomy F 1 8 | 
firmity | 
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Sx aN. firmity of gur preſent ſtate, and have de. 
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XII. monſtrated to our own minds, that invi · 
WS fible objects are as xcal as thaſs!which are 


ſenſible ; how natural is it that we ſhould 
labour to ahſtract the mind fram ſenſible 
objects; that we: ſhould. cheoktigur ſtrong 
inclinatians ta them; that we ſhould, by 
frequently meditating upon them endea- 
vour to contract a familiarity with invi- 
ſible things, and act, as: being ednvinced 
that theſe are the moſt. A thlat theſe are 
the only, ſubſtantial things! 'Obof whit 
advantage wauld it be to us to accuſtom 
ou thaughts to thoſe ſubjvcis which be- 
come us as reaſonable ercatures and who, 
when our pꝛeſent ſtate oometh to a peri- 
od, are to be inhabitants in he. world of 
ſpirits! In reality, ſenſe has much too 
great a power over us; and it prevnlleth 
at the expence of an unnatural 'deprefli- 
on of the E of - reaſon! and Faith. 
Therefore- the utmoſt pains- ought to be 
taken in ſtrengthening this ſhetedporr, 

and 4 it from iy prion 


zz: 7 
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the reality of the inviſible world, and hath S E RN. 
taught us an utter contempt of this world, XII. 
when compared to it: Who hath in his 

own perſon and life ſhewed us, that the 

yery higheſt attainments of human nature, 
the-nobleſt dignity, the moſt finiſhed and 
compleat-bliſs, have no connection with 

it nor dependence upon it; and hath 

- ſhewed us, that it was one great end of 

d his coming into this world, that he might 

re raiſe our hearts above it, and ſet them 

at upon thoſe things which are above; This 

is the deſign” he moſt particularly purſu- 

ed. And pray abſerve how different the 
language of the Hebrew lawgiver is, with 

to the happineſs of the obedient 

and faithful ſervants of God, and tlie re- 

ward they are to expect; from that of the 
bleffedd founder of the Chriſtian Church. 

The fotmer thu g addreſſes the Jews, Deut. 
xxylii. 3. bleſſed halt thou be in the City, 

and 2 ſhalt thou be in the 1 bleſſed 

ſhell” be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit 

of thy ground, and the fruit of thy cattle, the 
increaſe "of thy bine, and the flitke If thy 

Heep; bleſſed ſhall be thy baſket and thy ar 

bleſtd ſhalt thou be when thou tomeſt in, and 
MRA Halt thun ze when thou goeft out; 


the 
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SER Mcthe Lerd ſhall cauſe thine enemies that riſe 
KY. up. agoingf thee, to be ſmitten before thy face; 


" * they ſtall go out againſt thee one way, and 


free before thee ſeven ways ; declaring at 
the ſame time, that if they ſhould. be re- 
bellious' againſt God, the very teverſe of 
all theſe things ſhould come upon them. 
But, the language of the great prophet 
and head of the Chriſtian Church, is this, 
Matt. v. 3. &c. Bleſſed are the poor in ſpi- 
rit, Yor ;Fheirs 2 the kingdom of heaven ; 
bleſſed are they that mourn, for they, ball be 
comforted: 1 bleſſed are the , meek; for they 
all inberit the earth 3 bleſſed ara they that 
hunger: and thirſt after. righteouſneſs, for the 
Hall I be filled; bleſſed: are the merciful, for 
they ſhall obtain mercy, ;, bleſſed are the pure 
in na For they ſhall ſeæ Bod; bleſſed are 
the peace makers, for; they ſhall_be called the 
children of ; God ; bleſſed are | they. who. arc 
perſecuted for righteouſneſs Jake, fo or theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Again, to his 
diſciples, Luke xxii. 28. Ye are they which 
have \continued with me in my temptations, 
and I appoint unto you a kingdom; as my fa- 
ther. hath. appointed unto, me, that you ma 


eat and drink with me at my table in my king- 


* and fih on thrones. judging the tuelve 


tribes 
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tribes of Iſrael, And, again, Matt. xiz.S* RM. 
28. Verily I ſay unto you that ye which have XII. 
followed me, in the regeneration, when the IG 
fe 4 man ſhall ſit on the throne of his glory, 
Iſo ſhall fit on twelve thrones, judging 
weloe tribes of Iſrael ; and every one 
4 forſaken houſes, or brethren, or ſi- 
t fers, or father, or mother, or wife, or chi- 
, drtn, or lands, for my names ſake, ſtall re- 
- ceive an hundred feld, and Mall inherit: ever- 
laſting! life; and to add no more, Let not 
our- hearts be froubled, » 0 Believe in God, 
J, e alf Iſo in "me; * my 11 houſe are 
ut l ruwtre not! ſo, I u- 
9 ro — you; £0; fo, prepare, a place. for 
„, and F Ig to prepare a place for v, 
re I will come again, and receive you unto my- 


CS 


re ſelf, that where Tas am, there ye may be alſo, 
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The, happiness which — — na- 
ture, by its various Powers and 
 daparities,” is dae | capable of 
... enjoying. in a Rate of perfection, 
which will be the portion. of the 
Ag ous hereafter." © 5 
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PsALM woe 8. 


They ſhall be abundantly — with the 
fatneſs of thy houſe, and thou ſhalt make 
them drink of the rivers of thy pleaſure. 


ROM the fifth verſe of this 
pſalm the author celebrateth the 
eſs and mercy of God, and 


goodn 
Ws the happineſs of ſuch as are the 
objects 


— tres Pa av 


th. as 
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objects of his favour. He does this in SE RN. 
very "high ſtrains. { "Thy mercy, O Lord, is XIII. 
in the heavens, and thy faithfulneſs reacheth 
unto the cloud; thy righteouſneſs is like the 
great mountains, intimating that it is firm 
and ſtable, eminent and conſpicuous ; thy 
judgments | are à great depth. O Lord, thou 
preſerveſt man and beaſt, How excellent is 
thy loving kindneſs, O God ? therefore the 
children of men put their traſt under the ſha- 
du of thy wings.” And he ſhews that 
the expectations of good men ſhall be 
fully anſwered : they /hall be 3 
tirfied with the fatneſs of thy houſe, and 
ſhalt make them drink of” the rivers — 
pleaſures.” For with thee. is the fountain of 
life; in thy light ſhall we ſee light. God is 
the fountain of all good, and from him 
are all thofe favours derived which make 
our preſent ſtate comfortable, or which 
are e to render our future ſtate 
happy. The promiſes which were given 
to the Iſraelites, in the law of Moſes, re- 
lated all to temporal proſperity ; ; and the 
happineſs they ſhould enjoy in the land 
of Canaan, upon condition of their obe- 
dience, is much inſi ſted upon. But in the 
plalms, and the writings of the prophets, 

7 ſcenes 


* 


N manner of  freits, and yielded her 


| The — 


Sz 8; ſcenes of anceher kind are; opened; and 
II. the promiſes of God to his ſervants mean 
» omething far above this world; even 
the bleſſings of a ſpiritual and an ever- 


laſting kingdom. It ſeems moſt probable, 


that theſe. are what the pſalmiſt intend- 
ed. when he ſpeaks of being abundantly — 
tisfied with. the Fatneſs of Gods houſe; and 

ſays, that with God ir. the fountain of life, 
and that in his light, his ſervants ſhould ſee 


_ light... Expreflions which could not be ſo 


properly uſed with reſpect to any mere 
temporal proſperity. If we take the words 
of the Pſalmiſtir--thia ſenſe hi way of 
ſpeaking in the 8th verſe, which may be 


ſaid to be truly ſublime, giveth, us very 


high ideas of the happineſs of ſuch as 
dwell. in the houſe of God, and are the 
members of his family. Thou ſhalt make 
them drink of the rivers of thy Pleaſures 
We have imagery: of the ſame. kind in 
the book of the Revelation, 22 Ch. 1. v. 


And he ſteued me a pure river of water of 


life, clear . as chryſtal, proceeding, out of the 
throne of God, and of the Lamb e in the midſt 


of the ſtreet of it and of either ſide. of the 


river, was there the tree of life, which bare 


fruit 


eee ed 
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fruit every month, and the leaves of the tree dx x M. 
were for the healing of the nations. Imagine MIB. 


a river for ever flowing with life ane 
pleaſure, and free acceſs to all to drink 
of it abundantly, to drink life and joy; 
and we cannot have an higher repreſen- 
tation of happineſs; it is the richeſt a- 
bundance. We ſee indeed from innu- 
merable things in the conſtitution of the 
intellectual and moral world, that it was 
our makers intention, his creatures 
ſnould be happy, even to the utmoſt of 
their capacity and wiſh. But we need 
not go farther for a proof of this than the 
frame and conſtitution of our own minds. 
We ſee in all the powers and faculties of 
them ſo many inlets to pleaſure and en- 
joyment; and though theſe excellent pow- 
ers, by the corruption of them, lay us 
open to great wretchedneſs, yet when 
they are in a right ſtate, they are a very 
noble poſſeſſion, and yield very great joy; 
and ſurely the being who is the author of 
them intended this. Whoever hath at- 
tended to the paſt diſcourſes upon the 
powers and affections of the foul, muſt 
have ſeen large proof of this: and what 
[intend in the preſent diſcourſe is to. il- 
| | luſtrate 
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$a luſtrate this farther! by taking a general 
MW view of the mind in that ſtate to which 


true religion raiſeth it, and eſpecially, in 
part ſtall be done away, and: that Thich i; 
value of the ſoul ; and point out to Chriſ- 
tians how worthy it was of the wiſdom 
as well as goodneſs of our heavenly fa- 
ther, by the moſt extraordinary interpoſi- 
tion that can be imagined, to provide fot 
our ſalvation; and will naturally lead us 
to ſome reflections which are — 
to the Lords Supper, the — we 
are this day called to attend. 
Butihafbte.L enten pon thels heads of 
diſcourſe, I would ſay a few things con- 
cerning a power of the mind which has 
not yet been particularly noticed, and 
which ſeemeth to have been by our ma- 
ker more peculiarly intended to be an 
inlet to pleaſure and delight 3 for this is 
apparent y the main end it ſerves; Lean 
the imagination. That power by which 
what is great, and wonderful, or lovely 
and beautiful, giveth us ſo much delight; 
by which the 1 
4 1 or ſtatuary, ſo ſtrike the 


IP mind ; 
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mind; that faculty which hath a kind ofs E RN 
creating power, and can form ſcenes . XIII. 
itſelf, of things which never had any 8 
exiſtence; ſcenes of joy or of horror. For 
2s it is, hen ſtored with pleaſing images, 

a fountain of pure pleaſure; ſo when ima- 

8⁰ of dread and terror are drawn in it, it 
sves moſt exquiſite pain. But in thig re- 
ppect it is like all the other powers and 

" I faculties af the mind, which, in a right 
and gatural ſtate, miniſter to our enter- | 
* I tainwent and pleaſure; but when other- vw 
, wile,..ate! the ſources of great miſery. 

©  Homener, by the delight. it is capable 5 a 
1 miniſtring da us, and which it actually 
„ech Mimiſter, we ſee what the; wiſdom 
4 aud gnochneſa of our maker intended by 
here is an obvious reaſon why I 
a ſhould not enter into a minute or parti- 
alar detail of the pleaſures of the imagi- | 
nation ; it is enough to, obſerve. in gene- il 
al, that all are acquainted with that plea- i 
ſire we ha ve in ſeeing what is grand and | 
majeſtic, what exciteth wonder and admi- | 
cation in us, what is new, and what is in 
its kind: beautiful; and all who think a- 
baut ſuch / matters muſt;be;/ ſenſible, that 
de delight which ſuch objects afford, muſt 
lem 9 be 
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SEN N. be in proportion to the delicacy of ima- 
XII. gination. In this there is great variety 
of degree. No man but has ſome plea- 
ſure in viewing what is grand or wonder- 

ful; but it is very little pleaſure which 

For have in this, compared to that of o- 

thers. Where there is a delicate i imagina- 

tion and nicety of taſte, perſons have in- 

deed very high delight. There is in truth 

ſuch a thing as rapture in their ſurveying 

many of the works of nature, and of art. 
What art can do in the imitation of na- 

© tare; or in imaginary ſcenes taken from 

4 nature, in the way of painting or-ſtatuary, f 
affordeth very high entertainment to the N c 
i 

0 


diſcerning. But the unſpeakably grand 
and beautiful works of nature itſelf afford 
what is much higher. The vaſt expanſe of 

heaven, furniſhed as it is, ſo gloriouſly 

and with ſuch beauty, muſt ' ſtrike the 
imagination of every attentive beholder. 
The ſun going forth in all his ſplendor 
and majeſty, going forth, ſaith the Pfal- 
-miſt;; r 4 Bridegroom from his chamber, aul 
aur ftrong mam rejaiceth to rum his ract, 
diffuſing his light and heat over all the 
the catth. The mibon, again; which rule: 
the night, and the ſtars 21 heaven. The 


0d make 
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derful the execution. But the world our 
eyes behold, is, very probably little to that 
which lies without our knowledge, eſpe- 
cially when compared to the inviſible, the 
world of ſpirits; of which we have but a 
very imperfect conception: Yet, from 
what we are taught in the holy ſcriptures, 
we muſt have very high ſentiments con- 
cerning the multitude of inhabitants in it, 
the ſeveral orders 'of them ; their glory, 
far exceeding what any "mortal can be 
poſſeſſed of, or what any mortal can con- 
ceive,' Is it not with gieat pleaſure the 
imagination travels through theſe works, 
of the Creator ? The flowers of the field, 
the ſparkling gems which are dug out of 
the bowels of the earth, the birds of the 
air, the bea beaſts of the field, give high en- 
tertainment to the curious and attentive 
obſerver; but what is _any thing of this 
fort, when compared to the grandeur of 
the heayenly, bodies, and that aſtoniſhing 
contrivance and power, with which they 


re formed and governed? And what, a- 
W zain, is any, the moſt immenſe, greatneſs 


of any material frame, when compared to 
T2 the 


323 
make this theatre indeed appear grand Sz NN. 
and glorious.” Great is the deſign, won- XIII. 
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SS RM. the intellectual creation? To thoſe hoſts 
1 of heaven which probably exceed our 
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thoughts and apprehenſions as much in 


the glory as in the numbers of them? ! 
mention theſe. things, not. as meaning at 
all to enumerate the pleaſures of the ima- 
gination, but rather to explain what I 
mean; and your: own. enlargements upon 
theſe hints will abundantly convince you, 
that the imagination is capable of giving 
us very high entertainment. It is very 
true, as hath been ſaid, it has this in com- 
mon with the other powers of the mind, 
that if it be not managed: and improved 
in a Proper N and if it Is 7 75905 
in creating ages C of horror, it will give 
moſt exquiſi ite pain; but this can never 


be the original intention of the Author of 


nature. By Ts pleaſure it ts capable of 


affording, we lee what it was intended 
for, and what, in a corrected ſtate, and a 


well-diſciplined mind, it will yield.” | 
And this leads me to what I ptincipally 
intended under this particular, namely, 
to lead your, thoughts to that tate, in 
which nature will be perfect in all the 
rers of it, and in this amongſt the 


rell. What delight doth imagination, fine 
and 


i : 
. 8 


3 
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and delicate, when the mind is quite at Sg AN. 
caſe, and ſuſceptible of ſuch entertain- XIII. 
ment, I ſay, what delight doth a delicate 
| imagination give us in our preſent” Rate, 
in the contemplation of what is grand and 
beautiful, what is new and wondrous, and 
tikewiſe in it's own productions! But think 
what this delight ſhalt be, when this 
„ power ſhall be in the greateſt perfection, 
and when an immenſely great theatre heth 
open to the eabdtialintt of it. We 
have nor thoughts, nor words equal to 
this. And it is with a pleaſing awe that 
we conſider, how the viſion of divine 
glory ſhall then affect the mind; a glory 
the ſight of which no mortal can bear. 

A glory ſeen in its brighteſt eFulgence, 
without any terror, and therefore un- 
queſtionably with the moſt extatic and 
rapturous delight and joy. No greatneſs, 
no majeſty like this, therefore nothing ſo 
pleaſing ; pleafing but not overwhelming ; 
as lovely and*defireable, as great; raiſing 
and enlarging the ſoul, but cauſing no 
perturbation in it. And to add no more, | 
this auguſt fcene which is fo raviſhing, | 
will be new, and therefore muſt give all | 
that delight which attendeth the contem- | 
Y 3 plation 
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| Suns: plation of what is ſo. In a word, an 
XIII. imagination the moſt delicate and ſuſ- 
*—Y"ceptible of pleaſure, ſurveying ſuch a 


ſcene as this, muſt yield extatic joy. But 
from this very general account we may 
fee what our maker intended for us, when 
he endowed, us with ſuch a wondrous fa- 
culty as this; we might conceive @uder- 
landing, will and. affetions, combined to- 
- gether in the human mind without any 
ſuch power; and in fact, we meet with 
inſtances in the human race,' where there 
is little of it to be found; men who 
ſeem to be in a great meaſure. ſtrangers to 
delicacy of imagination and . taſte ; but 
ſuch minds are in a ſtate which we can- 
not but account very imperfect. How 
kind was our maker to enrich, our frame 
with ſuch a faculty, as an inexhauſtible 
ſpring of joy and delight to us! A delight 
which may indeed be called pure, and in 
which it may be truly ſaid there can be 
no exceſs. But having thus ſpoken. par- 
ticularly concerning the princi ipal facul- 

ties of the human ſoul ; let us now take 
a view of the ſyſtem in general, and we 
mak ſee tet it is eee and was 
e RATE  contrives 
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contrived: as a ſeat of the pureſt happi-SE R m- 


neſs and enjoyment. 
But ſurely we are not to form our 
judgment of this excellent work of our 


maker from a ſtate of it, in which it is 


corrupted and depraved, a ſtate, in which, 
the moſt wonderful and curious work of 
God in this world becometh moſt loath- 
ſome and abominable, a ſtate, to which 
as a created, a finite, and a changeable 
being, it muſt i in it's nature be liable. 
We find that creatures of an order far 
higher than the ſoul of man, were liable 
to degeneracy and corruption, and many 
of them actually loſt their innocence and 
original glory, and fell into the moſt de- 
plorable ſtate. I ſay, we muſt not form 
our judgment concerning the human ſoul 
from a ſtate of degeneracy and moral pol- 
lution, which rendereth it abominable. 
A ſtate: of i ignorance and darkneſs in the 
underſtanding, in which vile prejudices 
prevailz in which the light, which God 
originally gave men to direct their way, 
is become darkneſs; in which the Will is 
not amenable to the laws of reaſon, nor 
will hear the voice of conſcience, but is 
perverſely and obſtinately ſet upon follow- 
| Y 4 ing 
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Sx ER Meing the devices of a bad heart; in which 
XIII. the affections are all out of order, and no 
SY ſubordination and harmony found among 


them; in which, furious paſſions, like a 
whirlwind, drive off all that ſtandeth in 
their way; in which, {elf is the govern- 
ing principle, and every thing great and 
generous is baniſhed; jn which, conſcience 
= dethroned, and the ſenſe of right and 
wrong, in a great meaſure, loſt to the true 
purpoſes of it; ſo that the greateſt glory 
of the human frame is extinguithed ; in 
which, the whole” ſoul becbmeth diſ- 
order and confuſion, and at the ſame 
time liable to the greateſt miſery, from the 
evil effects of vice, from the oppoſition 
of luſts warring in the ſoul, from the pains 
of a condemning conſcience, and from the 
terrible apprehenſions of God's anger and 
indignation. In ſuch a ſtate are many 
found ; and, indeed, when men become 
utterly abandoned, and capable of the 
very worſt things, e in this world 
is ſo hateful, © 
But informing our Tuigntiches erf this 
glorious production of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God, let us attend to what he 
made. and plainly defi gned it for; let us 
attend 
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brought to, even in this world; but eſ- 
pecially, let us attend to the appearance. 
it ſhall make in a ſtate above all moral 
imperfection and infirmity. Whatever ad- 
yancement in happineſs the human mind 
can attain to, the foundation of it was 
intirely laid in the powers and faculties 
with which God endowed us in our firſt 
frame; whatever we ſhall poſſeſs through 
an eternal duration of being, he confer- 
red on us at firft, when he gave us to be 
men; and therefore it is but juſt, to eſti- 
mate his original work according to the 
value to which it may be raiſed and 
improved. Let us ſuppoſe, then, the 
underſtanding enlightened with all that 
knowledge and wiſdom which is neceſ- 
ary for ordering the conduct of life a- 
right, as the effect of an inquiry after 
truth and duty, carried on with fairneſs 
of mind, and free from corrupt prejudice 
and partiality, and in which men are 
perfectly willing to learn the truth, whe- 
ther it be A to the preſent in- 
cinations or not; purſuing that, and that 
only, 


attend to what, by the means of virtuous 8E R NM. 
and religious diſcipline, with the concur- XIII. 
rence of the grace of God, it may be a 
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sR RM. only, with ſimplicity of ſpirit, ſo far as 
XIII. they can know their own ſpirits. Sup- 
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—— poſe conſcience, in it's proper power and 


{trength, and in purſuance of right judg- 
ment and ſound knowledge, directing the 
conduct, exerting a ſupreme authority, and 
allowing no contradiction. to it's com- 
mands ; which therefore are ſubmitted to, 
though inclination or intereſt. ſhould in 
ſome. inſtances loudly reclaim ; ſuppoſing 
the will, under this ſupreme direQor, 
right in it's decrees, if I may call them 


ſo; nothing obſtinate or perverſe, or fro- 


ward i in it, but amenable to the laws of 
righteouſneſs. | I imagine, again, the af- 


fections all in a beautiful order, ſtrong, 
enough to ſerve the purpoſes of private 
and of public happineſs, the great ends of 
ſelf-love and good-will, but no vehe- 
mencies or ſtorms of paſſion allowed, and 
and all under proper reſtraint, capable 
therefore of giving high pleaſure, but not 
occaſioning any. confuſion, or any pain 
but what is neceſſary, that the ends of 
them may be ſerved; and thus the whole 
man diſpoſed to 2d the part of a man, 
and appearing with that dignity and ho- 
nqur Which becometh ſoch an order of 

being, 
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being, and the, lord of this ſublunary 8 x R 1. 
In this view it will he readily. lm SS 
that he is of an excellent frame, and that 
the appearance is indeed lovely. We can- 
not conlidgg it without admiring and be- 
ing pleaſed : and God hath endowed us 
with a ſenſe of excellency by which we 
are to judge of this, and to which the 
holy ſcriptures often appeal as a ſtandard. 
We find in reflecting upon this ex- 
cellency in the human frame, there is 
great ſatisfaction. We cannot but be 
pleaſed with exiſtence in ſuch an order 
of being, and account it a moſt invalua- 
ble gift. Lower we are indeed, unſpeak - 
0 lower, than ſome orders in the crea- 
us an idea; but vaſtly raiſed above all 
the brata/ orders; and what we are, and 
what we hope for, may very juſtly give | 
great deligglt. Il 
As. refleQiog. upon the excellency. of 
our frame giveth, high ſatisfaction, which 
it is not. only innocent but N to 
indulge, ſo when we ſurvey the particu- " 
lar GPA. and members of this wondrous it 


ſyſtem, 


>” 
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gg. Tyte, we ſhall ſee that there is hot one 
. of them but what, in a right ſtate of the 
S at, tende to our happineſs, either as a 
preſervative from evil, or as a ſoutce of 
pleaſure”; not one bf them : ſo that the 
Eden of dur maker appeai®th” in our 
whole ffattie, and that intended we 
ſhould 1 moſt pleafing enjoyment of 
the being which, by his ſovereign- 4utho- 
rity, he hdth'given us. The ſlighteRt view 
of the fevetal powers and affektions of 
the mind, will ſatisfy us of this. How 
e ate the Heer of the un- 
e edge! What 2 rich 
are they wt A of all the la- 
bars 107 are beſtowed i in them what 
ſatisfackion 18 there, in that dominion a 
a hath. in, a and, over himſelf, by means 
of that freedom, of * will, of which nothing 
can deprive him Aud by which all his 
actions are properly his own.” Attend to 
the appetites which are planted" in us, 
and all the affeQiony ; „ you: ſee, ina x ght 
ſtate of the mind, that they are fo many 
different [ſprings of joy: eſpecially the 
ſocial "affeQions, by Which we are con- 
te with 4 public; With'a country the 
N affections 
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affections which are ſuited to the relations Sen M. 
of, domeſtic. life, and to that of ſacred XIII. 


friendſhip... Theſe affections are in them- 
ſelyes lovely, the exerciſe: of them de- 
lightful, the monuments raiſed by them 
always pleaſing to the Teflecting, thoughts. 
But above all, thoſe joys which ſpring 
from an approving conſcience, which are 
indeed the higheſt of, human life. Theſe 
crown the happineſs: of man, and are a 
noble part of that reward which God hath 
annexed to the practice of virtue. The 
perſon of worth finde joy in every. good 
action, and joy, in xeflecting upon it. It 
is evident from all this, that our maker 
intended to make! us exellent, and to 
make us happy. Nor oughtt it to be ob- 
jected againſt this that often theſe.pow- 

ers and affeRions, , which have, been men- 


tionecl, are the ſourres of great; pain; and 


ſorrow, No doubt this is trueg but all 
know and will oy, that this is owing to 
the corruption of them, and the moral 
infirmity (of the mind. It is not a thing 
neceſſary, but accidental, by the abuſe of 
our powets : to in: it is owing, that we 
know ſo little ſubſtantial joy and plenfurs, 
229 b an 
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Sen. and Her 0 preat and various evil. Sin 
NW. is that which dimmeth and obſcureth the 
A exeelleney and glory of human nature, 
and turneth it into ſhame. But we look 
for a ſtate in which ſin ſhall have no 
place. In the pteſent ſtate, notwithſtand- 

ing all the labours of our diſeipline, we 
come ſhort of that ſtandard of perfection 
which God hath planted in every man, as 
that, at wich he ſhould: conftaritly aim. 
He that Rath got the higheſt, is ſtill in- 
ferior to what he - ought] to be, and find- 
r to complain. But in the eter- 
nal age, things in this reſpect will wear 
Aether ob- Humarl nature, free from 
moral infirmiity, wilt be perfect in all its 
Lyons. open to the ſtreams df pureſt joy 
every inlet, and knowing nothing that 
_ — 4 — or pain; when motal per- 
tor and happineſs, which the God of 
nature hath: 2 together, ſhall, in 
inſeparable conjunction; be enjoyed i in the 
higheſt®reliſhes of them, every creature 
receiving from the — 'of 1 of life to the 
utmoſt of is enlarged capacity. To ſuch 
an iſſue wilt the father of mercies n en 
the affairs of his ſervants at laſt. 


But 
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But when we conſider the high excel- SER N. 
lency and value of the human foul, this XIII. 
naturally leadeth our thoughts to what * 
the father of all hath done for our re- 
8 demption from a ſtate of guilt and miſery, 
and to raiſe us to the enjoyment of that 

0 happineſs of which he hath made us ca- 
x pable. He hath interpoſed, in a manner 
$ the moſt extraordinary which can enter 
. into the human imagination, by ſending 
S his only begotten ſon! into the world, and 
. giving him up to the death for us all. But 
r= when we conſider the excellency of the 
ar human ſoul, the happineſs of which it is 
m capable, and the miſery that had been 
entailed" upon it by corruption and guilt, 
we'ſhall not wonder that the wiſdom of 
God ſhould interpoſe for the' redemption 
of ity in'any manner, by which that ſhould 
be moſt effectually accompliſhed. If in- 
deed the father of mercies hath- a defire 
to the works f his hands, no work of his 
in this world was ſo much to be regarded 
as mankind ; nothing of ſo great impor- 
tance in the creation. It is the value and 
excellency of the human ſoul which juſ- 
eng the wiſdom of ſuch an interpoſi- 


But 700 f tion 
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tion as that of the ſon of God, crucified 
and ſlain for us. As, on the one hand, 


Me are aſſured that God doth nothing in 

ain, and that there muſt be in the end 
© bath in view, an importance, which is 
in proportion | 49. the means Which he 


an exceeding hich idea of the value of 
the human ſoul, when, ſuch a method is 
taken for the redemption and recovery 
of it; ſo, on the other hand. when we 


look into the value of the human im- 


mortal. ſpirit, and the excellency af the 
workmanſhip, we cannot hut ſce. that 


there, is ap,;end.. worthy of the means 
While we adore the infinite goadiiaſs of 


God, mapifeſted in this great Moef re 


emption,, we ſee at the fame time what 
xerigctly, approyeth | the wiſdom of it. 
Thefmind , geſts, with wonderful iſatisfac- 
128 in the notice taken of the human 

king. in the creation. of God; and this is 
A notice not at all. caprigions. and iwith- 
ut reaſon,;, but, in ttuth, ſuitable;to the 
Ration, and rank it halds in thei works 
of God, and to, the excellencies of the 


| n immortal ſpirit. ; Aud though we 
ought 
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ought» ui be. deeply humbled, and to think S E RN. 
| weanly of ohrſabves, as! guilty creatures; XIII. 
wr we rtf f we think at all meanly 
concerning our ſouls: as the offspring of 
ae ſupteme being. Whatever we have 
5 
8 


made otitſelves; yet ſutely God hath made 

s JJ originally ef [ſachs importance, as to 
t Il juftify/ the wiſdom of all that attention 
s Wl which hechath given to us and Mat care, 
ich he Hath taken of us. As the gift 
c of Chriſt and what he hath done and ſuf- 
\- I frred for cus, is the mirror in which the 
goodneſs of. God moſt gloriduſly ſhineth, 
ſv: it "does! moſt. uffectingij diſplay the 
north and ercelleney of the human foul. 

I shall conclude with ſome obſervations 
which I hope may be uſeful, and tend to 
niſe in us becömir ſentiments ar * re- 
letmed of dhe rome oem 

Firſt, let ber dt every in- 
lividual hath a very noble poſſeſſion | Si- 
en him itt the” poſſeflion of himſelf It 
s a poſſtiglon which he holdeth for ever 
by the ſureſt tenure. It is capable of the 
reateſt and moſt valuable improvement: 
ind when men have attained to that im- 
rovement, they muſt find themſelves « ex- 
remely happy. Let us, therefore, be con- 

Z 
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* KK. tant with ———— We may 
XIII. be beuvirtſn at preferity-ifo ied, be, by 
* temptation; afflictitins, in our bo- 
direutnſtanress relatives, may be very 
—— . ſtill wwe entinue the offepring of 
God ſtill wecnte poſſaſſed of The ſpark 
of immortal; life; which we haue from 
| heavens — 
dye of ur minds. I not 2 1; . | 
laid here for contentment and! tranquil- 
lity af mind g Whatever. is merely exter- 
nal; and liable time and chance, or 
ad verſe evants.,dias/not, dn have, a 
very gear mmlatten to mind. Preſperity in 
the putward eſtta dat not make. it more 
exellent or th / adverſity in the out- 
ward ſtate doth nagt render it leſs; excel- 
lent and worthy n üf cnjoyment and hap- 
pineſs of the higheſt kind are ſuppoſed 
te eber png} regrth, pod 
n it, that kind of hap- 


u ex- 

3 _ ys 175 it e that 
the care and d. pains taken about the 
outward ſtate, however natural, however 
neceffary, : and even Vrrtucus and moſt 
commendable, yet terminates, in mortal 
life, as the e end ff: it; | the ſupport 


of 


In 


de all, as evidently it is, then ſurely theſe 
ought" not to be our chief cares; but 
fach things as relate intimately to the 


tan, that is, the immortal ſpirit. The 


attaining to ſound knowledge, and dif- 
ernment between truth and falſchood, 
between expedient and inexpedient, be- 
tween right and wrong; attaining to a 
fight" Rate of the heart and affections, 
that they may be ſet upon their proper 
dbjects, And in their proper order; at- 
taining to ſelf government, by 1 Which the 
Whole E o Walt be fubjected to conſci- 
tie; and in cotiſequenee”of all this, to 
ſich a fixed and permanent teliſh of things 
veleſtiaß us ſhall make them to us infi- 


witely-preferable to all things upon earth. 


Whol e the man is thus Aſciplined and 
ittiproved; he is to himſelf a moſt valu- 
able poſſeſſion, and in which there is rea- 
fon in every ſtate to be content. Thus 
a —— man, as Solomon ſpeaketh, may 

de ſuppoſed to be ſatisfied from himſelf. 
And, indeed, if there is no ſuch ſatis- 
faction from within, there is but little 


nſideration to be had of what is from 


2 2 with- 
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of life, conveniencies and comforts, and Sr RN. 
dignita and decency, in it. And if this = 
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SeRMavithont:;: Itintay be truly ſaideto be; va. 
. . And when life comdthita:a-period, 
1 — 8 will appear to all! Rut the — 
* enriched. with good affections cartieth his 
treaſures along with; him, and ſhall flou- 
rife, as in eternal youths ſo in eternal 
bliſs, vhohwond bangt o vaio!!! 

- Secondly, We may ſfee,that ine high 
ming in which the of God, and 
his; unchangeable diſpoſition; to: commu- 
nicate perſection and happineſs, are ce- 
lebrated in the holy ſeriptvres, are not at 
all romantic, or, yrithout reaſon and rea- 
lity., In hi ig. the fountain1of die, from 
him as the inexhauſtibleſfoumtain, river. 
af pleaſures eternally flow; and you may 
ſee he has; ſo, made. us, that .cyery power 
and faculty, and gyery 1affeQiony,of the 
Foul,, is an inlet tg. that, pure and ſub- 
ſtantial pleaſure. This yau Jee is evi- 
dently the caſe. As if the thirſty and 
parched body were made to drink of the 
refreſhing ſtream at every pore, ſo the 
mind is made to drink of pleaſure by e- 
very faculty. Did not the being that 
made us ſo, intend that we ſhould be full 
of hliſs? Does not our wondrous, frame 
* ſpeak 15 * then ought 


we 


„ 


"of the Rightoous.” 


we to | ref6ice: tithe goodneſs of our hea- S E K M. 
venly Father ? A river of plcaſuro How XIII. 


great the idea? But far from being great- 
er than the reality. "And" 
avoid taking notice of the vaſt difference 


there is between the proviſion made for 
human Happineſs, properly ſpeaking, and 


for the pleaſure of meer animal life; that 
pleaſure, I mean, which is entirely ſen- 
ſual. This is confined to the few ſenſes, 
lieth in a very- narrow compaſs, and in 
the gratification of a very few appetites, 
which the brutal orders have as well as 
the human Kind. But the inlets to the 
happineſs and pleaſures of the man are 


much more in number, and more various; 


and as the happineſs intended for him is 
of an higher kind than any of the brutal 
orders can taſte, ſo it is unſpeakably great- 
er with reſpect to the variety of it. But 
let all our meditations and reflections of 
this kind terminate in the bleſſed origi- 
nal infinite goodneſs, and thoſe high 
praiſes which are fo juſtly due to it. 
And, laſtly, let us remember him, with 
the utmoſt gratitude, who hath, at the 
expence of the greateſt ſufferings to him- 
elf, executed the counſels of divine good- 
2 3 neſs. 


And here I cannot 
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SER M.neſs towards us; Him, in whom all the 

XIII. father ſhineth; him, whoſe glory we have 
Y þebeld as the glory of the only begotten of the 
father full of grace and truth. In whom, 
we, with open face bebalding as in a glaſs the 
glory of the Lord, are changed from glory to 
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The greatneſs of: God and his 
works, his univerſal providence, 
and the happineſs he muſt enjoy 
from the execution of the ar 

. rious deſign. : 


— A —_— — 


— 1 4 e * IC * — 


\Joaraw XL. 15. 


Behold, the nations are as a drop of a ride, 
and are counted as a ſmall duſt of the. bal. 
lance ; behold, he taketh up the i/les as a 
very 1. h ttle thing. And Lebanon is not 


before him are as nothing, and they ar 
counted to him leſs than nething and ag. 


ROM the 12th verſe; the prophet 
-\ entereth upon a repreſentation of 
the" greatneſs and power of the 
true God, and of the vanity of 
the Cods of the nations wich compared 
Z 4 tg 


| SERMON XIV. 


faſße tent to Burn; nor the beaſls theregf ; 
Juſficient for a burnt offering. All . | 
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SAM. to him; which ſubject he purſueth to the 
NV. end of this chapter, and in the greateſt 
part of the following; and indeed the 


| duſt of the earth i in 4 meaſi ures and weighed 
| ballance : ? Who 5 directed the it of the 


m 
re 
ac 
th 
no 
a tree that wilt not rot, He ſeeketh unto. hin I of 
ba 
lan 
N 
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prophet ſpeaketh in s ſuitable to his 
ſubjeQ, Who hath wm the waters in 
the bollow of bis hand? And meted out 


berven with [a jpan, and tomprehended the 


the. mountains in ſcales, and the wh in a 


Lord, or being Bi. * Counſellor bath taught 
him? With whom took He cb , and who 
inſtructed him? And taught him in the path 
of judgment, and taught bim knowledge, and 
ſhewed him the way of underſtanding ? Again, 
_ 18th. verſe, To whom will ye liten God, e. 
what likeneſs will ye compare. unto bim! ? The 
avorkman maketh a graven image ; and the 
goldſmith Preadeth it over with. 60 Id; ard 
caſteth ſilver thains. He that is jo impv- 
veriſhed that he hath no oblation 3 chooſeth 


a _ Cunning workmas t prepare 4. graven 
image, tbat Mall not be moved. Have ye 
not knn? Have. ye not heard? Hatb it mt 
been, old hun rum tbe beginning t Hape 7 
wat unienſlood from the: _ of it 

— 1 2 100 that 1 wary the ow 
bois Le eli 41 19 25 


? 4 8 
1 53: * 
e : 7 


of God. = 
; the earth; and the inhabitants thereof are as SER M. 
t graſeboppers ; that ftretcheth out the heavens XIV. 
e Wl ur curtain, and ſpreadeth them out as a 
s Wl tent to duell in; that bringeth the princes to 


thing; he maketh the judges of the earth 


uf ar vanity. Again, 28th verſe, Haſt thou 
de t brown? Haſt thou not heard, that the 


ed Wl everlaſting God, 'the Lord, the creator of 
a Wl the end of the earth, fainteth not nor is 
he Wl weary? There is mo ſearching of his under- 
rot Wl ſanding. Such language and expreſſion 
vbo Wl become the majeſty of the true God. 
ath Ml This is a ſubject of meditation. which muſt 
end be always pleaſing to well-diſpoſed/minds z 
ain, and, as I ſhall endeavour in this diſcourſo 
to ſhew' you, is exceedingly uſeful. In 
my text, all the nations upon earth are 
repreſented as a drop of a bucket, and are 
accounted as the ſmall duſt of the hallance ; 
things of no account or eſtimation, and 
not at all regarded. What is one drop 
of the bucket, or the ſmall duſt of the 
ballancè ? So inconſiderable, that the bal- 
lance is not in the leaſt affected by it. 
12 nations are as nothing, and they 
are counted to him Jeſs than nothing, if any 
thing could be leſs, and vanity. Poor 
4 6 ave ſpeak of the greatneſs of princes 
10 and | 


36 The Cream 
SER M. and empires in very lofty expreſſions, ac. 
XIV. cording to their meaſures, and their ima- 
—Y”"ginations;.. but what are they to. him? 
4 What to his majeſty and greatneſs, to 
whom the whole expanſe of heaven is 
only as a curtain and a tent to dwell in? 
Let us particularly conſider this. What 
are all the nations upon this globe, what 
this globe itſelf, when compared with 
the greatneſs of the works of God in this 
univerſe ? nay, what, when compared 
even with this one ſolar ſyſtem of qurs ? 
I mean our ſun, and the planets which 
again, is this ſyſtem, what the ſun with 
all the planets which attend him, when 
compared with the vaſtneſs of thoſe works 
which fall under even our notice? What 
a little thing is our whole ſyſtem when 
conſidered in this view ? So little, that 
were it entirely annihilated, to ſpeak o, 
in the works of the ſupreme being, it 
fixed ſtars be each a' center of ſuch a 
ſyſtem, how great the number and how 
magnificent the frame? But ſtill farther, 
how little is all which we can oompre- 
bend of the works of God, when com- 
2 pared 


FSS GS 2 Tree 2 1 


S 


of Gad. 


pared with immenſity of ſpace; a thing SER N. 
without any poſſible limit or bound, the XIV. 
dimenſions of which, numbers added to 


one another without end, can never 
equal. I ſay, how inconſiderable all the 


works of God, that we Know any thing 
of, when compared with this immenſity, 
and that being who is every where in 
immenſe ſpace, and who fills it. Here 
our thoughts are loſt. I bo can by ſearch- 
ing find out God, who can find out the Al- 
mighty wnto perfection? But if what we 
know. of the works of God, be indeed 
nothing to immenſity ; and yet any 
particalar ſyſtem around us, is but an 
inconſiderable- thing, when compared to 
that part of the works of. God which fal- 
let under our notice, and obſervation ; 
and our little world but little conſiderable, 
when compared with the intire ſyſtem of 
which it is a part ; then ſurely may it be 
truly ſaid, that the nations are as a drop 
of a bucket, and accounted as the ſmall 
duſt of the ballance. They are as no- 
thing, leſs than nothing, and vanity. 
Conſidered in this light, what are the con- 
queſts of a. Nimrod, or Nebuchadnezzar, a 
9 an Alexander, or a Ceſar? Nay, 
what 


\ 
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SRM. what is Europe or Aa, Africa ind 4: 
XIV. merica, though, were the thing poflible, 


AY 


ki 

th 

the 
and leafſt'Genificant work of God; and I ho 
the 

the 


they were all united in one empire, and 
ſubjected to one power? quite incon- 
ſiderable indeed and leſs than nothing 
To* ſay all at once, in the immenſit ty 
of ſpace there is infinite capacity of re- 
ceiving being; and in omnipotent power 
8 is an infinite capacity of producing 

This is the utmoſt length that human 
imaging can go. And if this is the 
caſe, who can poſſibly ſet any limit to 
the works of God? Well may it be ſaid, 
that he - taketh up the iſles as a very little 
thing. Well may it be ſaid, that, to ſuit 
his greatneſs, the foreſts of Lebanon ar: 
not fufficient to burn, nor the beaſts thereof 
ſufficient for a  burnt-offering. But all which 
hath been hitherto ſaid: reſpecteth only the 
material world; this is indeed the loweſt 


58 


which we could not imagine would have 


been brought into exiſtence at all, but for 


the ſake of the world of life. In a hving I tho 
creature we ſee more excellency than in I ter, 
any poſſible maſs, however extended, of I pro 
meer dead matter. But when the mind in a 


turns to . contemplation of the or 
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of lie, the thoughts are immediately cal- & E RM. 
ed off from the inferior brutal creation, XIV. 
to the higher orders, who are endowed 
with intellectual, eſpecially with moral 
powers. Of this kind, though in the 
loweſt rank, is the human race, to whom 
this little globe is given for an habitation. 

How vaſt their numbers in our age, upon 
the face of the earth, or who live upon 
the- waters! How much greater the num- 
bers, who have exiſted in all ages, from 
the beginning, and who ſhall come into 
exiſtenee to the end of the world! And 
what ſhall we ſay concerning all the worlds 
which God hath made ? Are they with- 
out life, without inhabitants, without 
inhabitants of the rational and moral 
kind? No, ſurely. How inexpreſſible 
then the number of them ! How great 
that family of God! Who can number his 
hoſtsꝰ But we have reaſon to think, and 
the holy ſcriptures have taught us, that 
there:are orders of being far higher than 
thoſe which are ſo connected with mat- 
ter, as the human mind is; pure ſpirits, 
probably not having their habitation fixed 
in any one material ſyſtem, any one planet 
or — but rather _— all the vaſt- 


neſs 


8 1 M. neſs of the univerſe for their abode, in 
XIV. which they execute the divine commands. 
© Of theſe the holy ſcriptures ſpeak, as be- 


ing in vaſt numbers, #houſands of 'thouſands 
miniſter unto him, ten thouſand timer ten 
thouſand ſtand before him. Dan. vii. 10. 
Who can ſay what an hoſt that may be? 
Who can ſay what numbers of ſuch, 
through the whole univerſe ? We cannot 
but think of it as vaſt; ſince theſe are the 
moſt excellent creatures, and in whom 
the Creator moſt delighteth; and we 
are ſure, that the ——— of an Angel, 
is as eaſy to omni as the forming 
the very loweſt creature: This We 
fully raiſes the imagination concerning the 
number of the divize armies, as the ſerip- 
tures ſpeak. But then we ſee; in the 
orders of being which God hath made, a 
gradation from lower to higher, from 
leſs excellent to more excellent and per- 
fect. And as we are taught that the an- 
gels are a more excellent order than the 
human kind, ſo we are taught that in 
the world of ſpirits there are orders riſing 
above one another. Thus we ''read- of 
archangels, of thrones, dominions; prin- 
| 2 and powers. Nor is there any 
thing 


of God. 35¹ 
g to hinder our conceiving, that ſomeSE x M. 
orders of angels are as much exalted above = & 
others, in their powers, and in their ſta- * 
tion, as tlie lower orders are exalted above 
the human kind. But how high the gra- 
dation may. go, who can tell ? As in con- 
fdering. the extent of the material world, 
immenſity lay before us, ſo here in- 
finity lies before us. Infinite the di- 
ſtance, between any ſuppoſed degree of 
power and perfection, which we know to 
de actually communicated, and the ſu- 
preme, abſolute and independent perfec- 
tion; And how high in this ſcale, to 
which imagination elk cannot ſix a cer- 
tin limit, ſome creatures may be exalt- 
ed, who can tell? Or what numbers of 
ben? However, all theſe, throughout 
the univerſe, whatever their numbers, 
whatever their excellency, are the family 
of God; they are his miniſtry and ſer- 
vants. In this view of things, what and 
how utterly inconſiderable is the human 
kind ? Surely all nations are indeed as the 
drop of the bucket, or the ſmall duſt of the 
ballance ; the influence of which is not 
in the leaſt perce ptible. The inhabitants. 
F the earth are in truth as graſohoppers. 
0! Who can ſpeak the greatneſs of this 
being? 


— 
— Ä — — 
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SER M. being? The greatneęſs of, his works?, What 
XIV. is the ſon of man who. is. a worm? Who, 
CIs one Would think, might be intirely ne- 


gle and loſt in the works of; God. 

But it is not fo. For in the ſecond 
place, God conſtantly 7 governeth the world 
which he hath made. And as all crea- 
tures from the hi; gheſt to the loweſt, have 
their ſubſi * Eg in the power e of God; 
ſo they are each of them noticed by — 
eye and governed by his ; providence ; that 
Is, by the immediate energy of, bis own 
powet, 'or by agents. which are under his 
direction, and who cannot act but by ho 
power. It is pleaſing to, x a good mi 

think that this great "article of our Th 
is eſtabliſhed, nt confirmed, by the be 

and” higheſt improvements which have 


been made in reaſon, and the knowledge 


and ſtudy of nature; and that thoſe who 
underſtand' moſt, add have made the 
greateſt progreſs in their e enquiries, aſcribe 
acuity only to mind, as that in Which 
matter hath no ſhare; maki ng it appa- 
rent, that to ſpeak of the powers of mat- 
ter, and of a neceſſity under which they 
are, or a chance by which changes are 
PO in it, is a language which really 


” hath 


F | 4 


F 4 
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t hath no meaning at all. God reigneth; S ERM 

„n his infinite mind, the plan of this uni- XIV. 

- Wl verſe was formed; by his power the glo- 
rious deſign was carried into execution. 

d Wl He regulates all cauſes, and all effects, and 

d Wl will never ceaſe to take care of the world 


» which he has made. But we evidently 
e ſee there are certain fixed rules and mea- 
; Wl fures by which the energy of the ſupreme 
1s being is exerted ; theſe we commonly call 
at ¶ the laws of nature; for example, bodies 
n being carried towards centers, and moving 
> lower or fafter as they are more or leſs 
V5 Wiiſtant from theſe; that waters ſhould 
to mn down, that vapours ſhould aſcend ; 
that we ſhould have ſummer and winter, 
ſpring and harveſt ; that the earth ſhould 
bring forth vegetables, and that men 
ſhould reap from it the ſame kind they 
low; that animals ſhou'd be dependent 
pon food for nouriſhment, and that 
heir offspring ſhould be of the ſame 
Ipecies with themſelves : And ſo in innu- 
Pa- Fherable inſtances. It is plain there is 
neceſſity that theſe things ſhould be all 
ulated according to a ſtated courſe 
A nd order, or the world would be utter 
140 48 confuſion, 
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. SER M.confuſion, and we ſhould not at all know 

XIV. how to conduct ourſelves. 
"> Now, that care of the ſupreme being, 
by which this general order or ſtated 
| courſe of things is preſerved, may not 
unfitly be called a general providence: 
And it will not be amiſs to conſider more 
particularly the great extent of it. It 
taketh place not only in the frame of the 
univerſe, the regular motion of the vaſt WJ. 
bodies which compoſe it, by which we | 
have ſpring and harveſt, ſummer and I ; 
winter, day and night; not only in the / 
fruitfulneſs of the earth, and the ſtate of 
the ſeveral kinds of animals which inha- 
bit it, and the manner in which the kinds 
and the individuals are preſerved ; but in 
human affairs likewiſe ; we know that 
wholeſome food will nouriſh us, and that 
poiſon will deſtroy us; and we know too, 
that the hand of the diligent maketh rich, 
and that wart is like to come upon the ſlug- 
gard as an armed man, Again, where we 
ſce a man temperate, honeſt, and juft, 
kind, and benevolent, we expect, that if 
ſome particular cauſe do not obſtruct it, 
he will enjoy health, eſteem in his neigh- 


bourhood, and have a peaceful poſſeſſion 
of 


of God. 


of himſelf. Where, on the contrary, weS E R NM. 
ſee luxury and vice prevail, where we ſee XIV. 


men unrighteous, cruel and perfidious, 
and of malevolent ſpirits, we conclude 
ſuch men will be the averſion of the 
neighbourhood, that they will ſuffer deep- 
ly in their health and in their minds, and 
become very miſerable. This is the ten- 
dency of their conduct, according to the 
eſtabliſhed courſe of things which the ſu- 
preme being hath fixed, and will main- 
tain. In theſe reſpects, ar 4 man ſoweth 
ſo he ſhall reap. The ſame wiſdom, which 
hath appointed an order of nature in the 
material world, hath eſtabliſhed an order 
of cauſes and effects in human affairs, ac- 
cording to which we ſee things generally 
20 on. But it is particularly pleaſing to 
obſerve, how minutely this providence of 
the ſupreme being deſcendeth, even to the 
notice and direction of the ſmalleſt and 
moſt inconſiderable things. Our Saviour, 
and this according to the juſteſt philo- 
ſophy that ever appeared in the world, 
repreſenteth his heavenly father as cloth- 
ing the lillies of the field, and as feeding 
the ravens; as doing this as with his own 
hand; and he teacheth, that a ſparrow 

A a 2 cannot 
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| SERM.cannot fall to the ground without his 
| XIV. providence; and argues from this, that if 
| —— he attends to theſe things, which are 
comparatively of the ſmalleſt account, 
ſurely his providence will not neglect his 
creatures of a nobler order; Fear not 
therefore, ye are of more value than many 
ſparrows. And he tells his diſciples that 
| the very hairs of their 1 were all nun- 
| bered. Luke xii. 7. 

| Thus, tho! God is ſo great, He humbleth | 
himſelf to behold things which are done | 

in heaven and upon earth, and takes notice 
even of the loweſt orders of creatures, N 
and of every individual. For, beſides WJ , 
4 
a 


— 


that general order of cauſes and effects 
which he hath eſtabliſned, and main- 
taineth from age to age, there are plain 
footſteps of a particular providence re- 
garding individual perſons; by which | 
mean his notice and care of individuals, 
conſidered as ſuch ; his purſuing parti- 
cular intentions concerning them, and 
bringing to paſs events reſpecting them, 
which are the effects of a ſpecial deter- 
mination, and volition of his, and diffe- 
rent from the general courſe of things; 


ſeeing that might have been carried 
on, 


ꝗ—̃ 


of God. 
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on, without any ſuch determinations con- S EN NI. 


cerning the individual, or any of thoſe 
events which come to paſs in purſuance 
of them. Thus, God fo ordered it, that 
Moſes, inſtead of being caſt into the river 
to periſh, ſhould be laid amongſt the 
flags upon the brink of it; and that 
Pharaohs daughter ſhould be the firſt 
that found and took notice of him. So, 
again, by an occurrence merely accidental, 
or by a ſudden thought, of the riſe of 
which no account is to be given, a perſon 
may be diverted from taking paſſage in a 
ſhip which periſheth in the voyage ; or 
by ſome accidental thought, or accidental 
event, one may be directed to go out of 
ati houſe, the minute before it falls. A 
thouſand ſuch inſtances may be ſuggeſted, 
in which things take turns quite unac- 
countable and unexpected, upon which 
very important events may depend ; and 
what is here ſaid concerning individual 
perſons may be applied to families and 
kingdoms, in which God is the ſupreme 
ruler. By the interpoſitions of providence 
things are ſo governed and conducted that 
his purpoſes are purſued and carried into 
execution; and manifold are the means 

A a 3. by 
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SERM.by which this may be effected. How 
XIV. important the events which ariſe out of 
SY things which appear to us purely acci- 
dental! How many which are owing to 
thoughts and counſels ſuggeſted to the 
heart of man, in all which God preſides! 
Every man muſt be ſenſible that many 
thoughts have come into his mind with- 
out his ſeeking, and when he was not at 
all attending to the ſubjeR of them, upon 
which perhaps very important conſequen- 
es have followed; not to ſpeak of the 
infpiration of the Almighty, in the ſtrict 
| and proper ſenſe of that word, which is 
an interpoſition of quite a different kind 
3 from that now mentioned. Solomon was 
== ſo full of this argument, that he tells us, 
I Eccleſ. ix. 11. The race is not to the ſwift, 
| | nor the battle to the ſtrong, nor bread to the 
ll ' wiſe, nor riches to men of underſtanding, 
| 5 nor favour to men of ſkill, but time and 
| chance happeneth to all men. But eſpe- 
| cially when we conſider a moral govern- 
| ment conſtantly exerciſed by the ſupreme 
| | being over moral agents, it is unqueſtion- 
| able that there muſt be, by the ſupreme 


ruler, a particular notice of individuals; 
and that as he appeinteth to each his 
1 | diſcipline, 
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diſcipline, ſo he is pleaſed or diſpleaſed Ss. KM, 
with his conduct; and accordingly will XIV. 


interpoſe to teſtify this by ſuitable rewards 
or puniſhments. And here no general 
rules will hold, for every individual 2. 
bear his own burthen, and the things con- 
cerning him be adjuſted and adapted to his 

ſtate and conduct. | 
I have-more largely inſiſted on all this, 
to ſhew that, though the works of God 
are ſo vaſt, beyond all our imaginations, 
yet there is no reaſon to apprehend that 
the leaſt creature is neglected by his pro- 
vidence. His eye is every where upon 
every creature; and every object whatſo- 
ever as much attended to, as if there 
were no other object beſides to engage 
attention. Such knowledge is too wonderful 
for us. We can have no idea of ſuch in- 
finite comprehenſion of mind ; but we ſee 
it is, and muſt be in the governor of the 
univerſe; and to think of him, compre- 
hending in one view all objects through- 
out the immenſity of ſpace, attending to, 
and governing all, without difficulty, with- 
out labour, without any confuſion, who, 
but muſt be diſpoſed to adore ? Who, but 
A a 4 . muſt 
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Sz8M. muſt feel in his mind the very higheſt ye- 
XIV. neration ? But, in the 
— Third place, Theſe refleQions upon the 
greatneſs of God and of his works, which 
are the production of ſuch; wiſdom, and | 
power, and goodneſs, (indeed, it is this laſt 
which gave birth to the deſign,) naturally 
lead our thoughts to a ſubject great and 
pleaſing; namely, the happineſs of the WF « 
ſupreme being in his perfections and works, i 
a ſubject, indeed, as little to be compre- Il , 
hended by us, as we can find out the Al- Il 
mighty unto perfection. Vet we cannot i ; 
avoid the thought, how high, and in all N n 
reſpects perfect, the felicity of the firſt I h 
cauſe of all things muſt be; and love to 41 
God will make a right heart rejoice and 
exult in it. The holy ſcriptures repreſent I N 
him as rejoicing in all his works, and it is I h 
the moſt natural repreſentation which can I ha 
| be; and the author of the hiſtory of the I an 
l creation tells us, that God looked. upon bis N it 
r works, and they were all very good ; they I jj; 
anſwered his intention, and they were lf de 
the objects of his approbation. They I gu. 
are indeed worthy of him; great beyond Hof: 
expreſſion, and excellent. They diſplay I life 
his glory in a manner that muſt for ever I har 
amaze 
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creating and governing mind muſt have in 
them; in works ſo grand ſo beautiful; 
and in which his moſt glorious defign is 
crowned with unfailing ſucceſs. As we 
have no other way of riſing to any idea 
ce of the divine perfections, but by attend- 
8, ing to the powers and faculties of our 
e- own minds, and what paſſeth in them; 
|- W fo we have no other way of framing any 
ot idea of the divine felicity. And we can- 
all W not err in aſcribing to him what we call 
rſt I happineſs, when it is evident what we 
aſcribe to him, is of ſuch a nature as not 
to be incompatible with his perfections. 
Now, we know, that when a moral agent 
hath done an action wife and good, he 
hath much pleaſure in reflecting upon it, 
and the principles and motives from which 
it ſprang; and if he has ſucceſs attending 
his endeavours, and events anfwer to his 
defire, he hath a great additional joy. 
Should we fuppoſe him to purſue a courſe 
of fuch good and ſucceſsful actions through 
life, without once erring, or being un- 
"apy in the event, he muſt have an en- 
joyment 


amaze the whole intellectual creation. S E R M. 
But who can conceive the pleaſure, if XIV. 
ſuch a word may be uſed, which the 
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$26. joyment of himſelf that may be ſaid to 


be compleat, and with which, in truth, 
” pleaſure of any other kind can hardly be 
compared. But ſhould we ſuppoſe him 
in a ſtation and circumſtances, in which 
his good ſpirit and good actions gave 
happineſs, not only to his relatives, and 
thoſe who are about him, but to all the 
neighbourhood, his ſatisfaction, in being 
the inſtrument, in the hand of providence, 
to communicate ſuch happineſs, muſt be 
ſtill greater. 

To ond, ſuppoſe him, with ſuch a 
ſpirit, at the head of a great empire or 
kingdom, making thouſands and ten thou- 
ſands happy, without once erring in any 
one ſtep of his adminiſtration ; how joyful 
and pleaſing muſt his refleQions be! Much 
more, if he could, like the light of the 
ſun, diffuſe joy and bleſſedneſs over the 
whole face of the earth ! But may we 


not raiſe-our views to higher orders of 


being? Suppoſe an angelic power endowed 
with abilities to preſide over a world or a 
ſyſtem, -as the ſervant and miniſter of di- 
vine power, and acting his part always 
aright, always with ſucceſs, and rejoycing 
in th . gratification of the nobleſt 

affections; 


er re r 
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affections; how happy muſt he be! But Ss RN. 


what 1s all this to divine felicity, in the 
enjoyment of divine abſolute perfections, 
and all the glorious productions of them? 
God ſeeth the immenſe theatre of this 
univerſe, of his own production, the con- 
trivance of his wiſdom, and the work of 
his power. He ſees it beautiful as grand, 
and the moſt perfect ſymmetry and har- 
mony in it. He ſees every part anſwer- 
ing the original deſign; he ſees it ſhall 
continue to do this to eternity. How 
muſt he rejoice, as the ſole voluntary cauſe 
of all this glorious production! Eſpecially, 
in thoſe multitudes of moral agents, that 
are capable of bearing a reſemblance of 
himſelf, and of taſting high happineſs, 
indeed an happineſs which, in kind, may 
properly be ſaid to be like his own! How 
muſt he rejoice in theſe! 

Nor let it be objected, that in the uni- 
verſe there 1s much irregularity, and many 
evils and ſufferings. For what to us hath 
the appearance of irregularity, may be, 
nay, I may ſay aſſuredly is, neceſſary to 
the harmony of the whole; and part of a 
deſign, which was the beſt and worthieſt 
which could be framed. As for thoſe ſuf- 


ferings 
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Sz rw. ferings which the ſubjects of a moral go- 
XV. vernment bring upon themſelves, they 
CVD arc as neceſſary as that government itſelf} 


which is indeed the glory of God's crea- 
tion, and without which, and thoſe orders 
of creatures, which are made to be the 
ſubjects of ſuch a government, the uni- 
verſe muſt have been nothing to what it 
is now. An univerſe without angels, 
without men, without any ſuch orders of 
intellectual and moral beings, what would 
it have been? But the glorious head and 
regent of that vaſt body, which is all 
harmony, all order and beauty, and in 
which no part of the grand deſign hath 
failed, or ever can fail, what happineſs 
muſt he taſte! May we aſcribe to him 
what we call joy? His joy muſt be moſt 
perfect and compleat. To theſe obſerva- 
tions, the grand repreſentation of the pro- 
phet, in the words of my text, naturally 
lead our thoughts; and I ſhall now con- 
clude the diſcourſe with ſome refſections 
which are of a practical nature. 

Firſt, if our minds are rightly impreſ- 
ſed with a ſenſe of the divine greatneſs 
and majeſty, how little muſt what we are 


apt to call great upon earth appear in 
Our 


of 
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eye! How little conſiderable thoſe diſtinc- S E RM. 
tions upon which ſome are ſo apt to va- XIV. 
lue themſelves above others! Diſtinc- YT 
tions of parentage and birth, of ſta- 

tion, of wealth and luſtre; all of which 

do really ſink into nothing in our eye! 

We ſpeak of great kings, great empires, 

great miniſters of ſtate, great armies; 

alas! Are not all nations before God, as 

the drop of the bucket, and the ſmall duſt 

of the ballance ; leſs than nothing and vanity ? 
Indeed, the diſtinction of ſtation and power 

God hath originally intended, and by his 
providence maintaineth. And it is neceſ- 

ſary for the order and well-being of hu- 

man ſociety, that a proper regard ſhould 

be had to them. But it is too common a 
thing, and which indeed ſpeaketh a kind 

of littleneſs of mind, to value them too 
highly ; it ſpeaks ſuch a littleneſs in the 
poſſeſſor, who valueth himſelf highly upon 

them, and likewiſe in thoſe who pay the 
extravagant regard to him which he ex- 
pecteth. And this is an infirmity that, in 

2 truth, is productive of much evil, and is 
che ſource of that adulation of the great, 

e WW which is one of the moſt miſchie vous of 
nal things. It will be a noble preſervative 

Ir from 
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Suu. from this vice, to preſerve upon the mind 
XIV. juſt impreſſions of the divine greatneſs, 
and of how little account all ſuch di- 


ſtinctions are, when compared to it. They 
will, indeed, viewed in this point of light, 
almoſt quite vaniſh. When we have 
learned to pay that regard to the ſupreme 
being which is infinitely due to him, then 
we thall learn to pay a proper regard to 
the ſtations and powers by which any of 
our fellow mortals are diſtinguiſhed. Ex- 


ternal appearances will not greatly move 


us: and the greateſt will no otherwiſe be 
regarded than as men; of whom Fob 
xxv. 6. ſaith, What is man, who is a worm, 
and the fon of man who'is but as a worm? 
whoſe pomp and glory will ſoon fade 
and die. Hic breath goeth out, he returneth 
fo his earth, and that very day his thoughts 
periſh. Pſalm cxlvi. 4. 

Secondly, Let us in all things meekly 
and affectionately ſubmit to the ſupreme 
ruler; in humble obedience to his laws, 
and in unreſerved reſignation to his 
providence. Who are we that we ſhould 
rebel againſt the ſupreme Lord of the 
univerſe? That we ſhould thwart and 
contradict his will, or murmur againſt 

au 
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any ſtep of his adminiſtration? Think ofs ERM. 
his majeſty and greatneſs, think of his XIV. 
works done in the greateſt wiſdom ang 


the moſt perfe goodneſs, think that the * 
events which he commandeth are parts 
of the moſt excellent deſign which could 
be framed : And ſhall we murmur againſt, 
or ſet ourſelves to thwart it? No; with 
the greateſt humility, and moſt affectionate 
reſignation, let us ſubmit to him. Ever 
accounting that what is neceſſary, what 
is good for the great whole over which 
God preſideth, cannot be bad, nor ought 
to be accounted ſo by us. This is a thought 
much inſiſted on by ſome of the ancients, 
and is a very juſt one; and indeed, we 
not only ought, but if we think at all 
ſeriouſly, muſt be aſhamed of any the leaſt 
diſpoſition. to murmur at any particular 
event, which God ſees neceſſary for the 
carrying into accompliſhment his great 
deſign. Job ſpeaketh much to this pur- 
poſe, with great elevation and juſtneſs of 
ſentiment, and from the greatneſs of God, 
of his deſigns and works, inferreth the 
abſurdity of contradicting his will in any 
inſtance. - And ſhall indeed, the potſherds 
of the earth ſay to him who made them, why 


haſt 
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Se « M.ha/t thou made me thus Hath nat the potter X 
XIV. power over the clay? and ought not that 8 
9 power to be abſolutely ſubmitted to, when " 
it is known to be under the direction of 
the moſt perfect righteouſneſs and uner- 
ring wiſdom ? 

Thirdly, Let us put our truſt in God. 
We ſee his power, we ſee his underſtand- 
ing. For there is nothing too hard for 

him to effect. Happy for us we know the 

true God, who as he is infinitely wiſe and 
powerful, ſo is moſt gracious and merci- 
ful. In him let our confidence be placed: 

And let it be our firſt and principal care, 0 

to comply with thoſe terms, upon which 0 

his favour towards us, as the ſubjects of W = 

his moral kingdom, may be expected; 0 


that ſo our confidence towards him may '\t 
be rational and well grounded. If. ſuch ; y 
is our ftate, we cannot raiſe our expecta- . 
tions too high from his power, and un- i& 


changeable benevolence. How eaſy is it ny 
for him to make us happy, beyond and 
contrary to our expectations! Eſpecially, 
as chriſtians, it becomes us to put our "87 
truſt in him. In Jeſus Chriſt, we have a ; 
pledge of his goodneſs and mercy to us, MW... 
which is, in truth, the moſt wondrous of 

| all 
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all his ways ; by him we have many pre=S ERM. 


cious promifes and exprels declarations” ol tions of XIV. 
the divine counſels and intentions concerns W. . D 
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ſyſtem and the final . 
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l £53. A CIL - 26. 
E old haſt thou laid the foundations of the 
earth, and the Heavens are the work 


of thine. hands ; they: ſball. periſi, but thou WM 
halt endure; yea all of them ſhall war | 
oll like a garment; as a veſture thou ſhalt 1 | 
Fange them, and they ſhall be changed; f 
but thou art the ſame, and thy years ſhall 7 
have no eud, the children ef thy ſervants | » 
ball continue; and their ſeed — be efla- it 
de before thee. | | at 
{pay | . 0 
HAT EVER vain men have bro 

- ſaid; concerning this world's . 

4 having been Without begin- a 

ning, or concerning t the frame _ 

of it as s the production of chance, or of ne- 72 


colity, we have learned from the ſcrip- 
tures 
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tures of truth, that the heavens and the Sz R N. 
earth, an and all the hoſts and inhabitants XV. "i 
of them, were made by the word of Go 1 
power, aud that {yg are his es 

production, i in purſuance of worthy and 

excellent deſigns: The h things we are 

primarily taught by the light of nature 

and reaſon ; and have the ſtrongeſt evi- 

Sa "Li may fay, demonſtration, that 

the univerſe 1 19 the work of 'an original in- 

telligent cauſe, of omnipotent power and 

perfect g oodneſs. We ſee likewiſe clearly, 

that 85 frame f this world could not 

he have beef without beginning, and indeed 

rt have ſtrong proof, that, in compariſon of 

ou ſuch a duration, our globe i it is but a fecent 

ax production. This a areth from many 

alt things in nature, which ſeem plainly to 

; thew that this world was not intended or 

all Wade for perpetuity, and that 1 it hath in it 

what portendeth diſſolution and end. But 

it appearcth. eſpecially from the limited 

117 of "hiſtory, of arts and ſciences, 

and of kingdoms, and the works, of men 
upon t his eth. And rods we kndw* the 


1d's 

4 world. jan ulk have 14455 Beginning) _ 
as are c | 497 aformed, in Aude ſeripth 

ame end 19 7 5 
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it han e come to an end; not that the mat- 
XY. ber Which it Conliſteth ſhall be annihi- 


ay 8557 for this is not ſaid in ſcripture; nor 


Js it at all probable; but that the preſent 
frame ſhall be Aiſtotved. and all the Works 
of nature and of art, which our eyes now 
behold, pe riſh. The A Apoftle Peter hath 
ſet. baſis. us the 3 very männer in Which 
this t event. "hall: come to paſs. 
2 aß chap. 3˙ ver. 9. . The Lord ir not 2 


concerging his .. 1 2, ar ſome men count 


is ut is is Ton Faffer no to is ward, 
e iy Wo per, "but that 
el come to r, entance. ut the day 
of. the « Lord: will cop come as'a the "Yn þ the 1 night ; 
in Which t the heavens : ; ſhall pi Is away 71 4 
eat noiſe, "nd. the Hast, ſtall 20 with 
7 heat ; or car arth alſo and the works 
275 therein Fall be burnt up. $24 eeing 
things ſtall be diſotved, 


; ar: that all theſe 
manner of e ought ye 5e fe Be, in al 
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\, wherein, the heav on fire 
be ved, and t e er, Fmelt with 
Jer heat. 1 els of x medi- 


hich is 2 great and 9 


aud which may 1 e 15 = 
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upon nature in this cataſtrophe of it. 

When it ſhall come to paſs, is known 
only. to the parent of the univerſe, 
who hath taught us, that it ig not for us 
ta know the times and. ſeaſons, which he 
hath kept in bis own power, But we are 
over and over aſſured, that the end will 
come, of the heavens and the earth; pro- 


3 — 


8 bably of this whole planetary ſyſtem. 
be heavens paſſing away with a great 
: WU »oife, and the elements melting with fer- 
a Vent heat. It is moving to think that all 
de works of nature and of art ſhall be 
u once deſtroyed. We ſee in the works 
gef nature admirable contrivance, great ex- 
; cellenoy and beauty; in the ſtate. of the 
ill I earth and fea, fo admirably adapted for 
or, IN the dwelling and ſubſiſtence of ſuch mul- 


titudes of inhabitants; and in the regular 


changes and revolutions of nature, moft 


ith Wl viſely and happily adjuſted to the great 
di- Purpoſes for which the world was made. 
ne, Uben we look upon the face of the earth, 
ent what wonders do we ſee in the veget- 
71 Bb z able 


ſes for our edification. It is very SE RM. 
natural for believers to place themfelves, XV. 
in their imaginations, in the ſtate of eye 
witneſſes of f that event, and as looking 


354 The Diſſolution of | 
| SzzM.able productions of it! What variety, 
| ” of IV: what beauty! What magnificence i in many 
| of them! How ufeful are they? How fit 
for the purpoſes of life which they were 
intended to ſerve'! But how much greater 
the wonders in the animal world ! Who 
can tell the various kinds of living crea- 
tures which have their dwelling upon the 
| earth, or in the deep waters, or who fly 
at their liberty in the open firmament of | 
heaven? How amazing the vafletyof them! 
What beauty in them! What a wonder- 
ful uniformity in the individuals of the 
ſeveral kinds! What a wonderful grada - < 
tion, from the leſs, to the more, perfect t 
and nobler kinds, till it endeth in man, tl 
ſt 
m 
k 


who is conſtituted the Lord of all! How 

curious and wonderful the contrivance of 

their inſtincts, of their connexions and re- 
lations to one another, and of the ſubſer- 
yiency of the inferior to the higher 

Theſe things have been much celebrated 

by all who have been attentive to the 

| works of nature, and they are much ce- 
— Jebrated in the holy ſcriptures, as de- 
clari ing the glory of God; and re preſented, 

in a pottical manner, as all joifing in his 


praiſe. All theſe adigured works ſhall be 


the material Syſtem. 


deſtroyed; not one of them left. Their Sr R N. 
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admired beauty and greatneſz, their va- XV. 


riety, their uſefulneſs, their ſubordination 
to one another, the admirable order which 
by inſtinct is preſerved among them, ſhall 
be no more. All ſhall be loſt in one be- 
neral confuſion and ruin. | 

So ſhall alſo all the works of human 
art, and induſtry, and labour. Thoſe 
monuments of greatneſs and power which 
ſeem to have been contrived to laſt as long 
as the world, and which have been the 
wonder of ages, how any power of man 
could effect them, ſhall all periſh. All 
the great cities of the world, with all 
their magnificent and proud ornaments, 
ſhall fall into univerſal ruin, and not ſo 
much as the place of them be any more 
known; all the curious colleQions, which 
the learned in knowledge of nature have 
made, for ever loſt. All the produ Qions 
of learning and knowledge, all the vo- 
lumes which contain them, at once de- 
ſtroyed ; what have from the firſt *: ap bn 

rance of them, been the delight of © Il 
ages, and which aſſuredly will be os ta the 


end of time, loſt forever! No diſtinction; 
the moſt valuable productions of human 


B b 4 genious 
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rm genius amd art, with, the. leaſt ſignificant, 
XY; go. together. Thus all the, works. of. Na- 
8 All the preducdions of hymap art and 
r, and all whigh is accounted excel. 
and beautiful exteroally, ſhall nd in 
Ye ons of; nature, their grave, from 
ich they ſhall ngyer. ariſe; This is a 
Fry, plain and ſhoxt account of hat great 
Avent as 405 is, predicted. in the: holy ſcrip- 
ures: And it is a moving thing to think 
of it... Such a grand and magnificent, ſuch 
3 beautiful and curious work 25 this world, 
turned into one great heap. of ryins. Ima- 
ine your. ſelves ſpectators of this event; 
and of the end aud deſtruction of that 


great theatre upon which we have ated 


our own littl e paſt, and what a; crowd of 
thoughts myſt pro(s into oP mind, ſome 
of the moſt uſo al 50 which, L * naw 
| 805 out to you. 
hile our imaginations 2 to us 
this great and amazing event, faith at the 
ſame time cally, up our attention to the 
25 eme Being as direQing the final dif- 
4 15 e did the firſt formation, of 
N was. hy him foreſcan, it was 
by vis intended; it is therefore right; 
"nd. * ming: bebojding kim preſent 
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with a pleaſing acquiefcence init, as! wife XV 


ha w] made: the world, beft knnweth 
baby ta diſpaſt of it, and can never dif- 
poſe: pf cit but in a manner which-is; wiſe 
and-wootliy: of himfdlf- But how aweful 
wild-theopowes of Gol then appear! Hs 
is aten terrible in his appearances to the 
children of men; in the particular diſpen- 
ſations of -his. providence; in ſtorms and 
tompoſta, in innundations and carthquakes; 
but nie vor hath he appeared in à manner 
ſo azweful, as he will in the diſſalution of 


all nature; which we fee, from the ſcrip- 


tural account; will be attended with pe+ 
culiar ciroumſtances of terrible: majeſty. 
Still theſe are the terrors of God; a being 
who is perfely good as well as i wiſe ; ſo 
that Ing faithful ſervants have nothing to 
apptehend from them. A ſenſe of his fa- 
vour, and faith in him, aſſureth the be- 
lieving mind of perfe@ ſafety; and that 
very power which 'thall be fo \ amazingly 
dſplayed;'! is the (certain pledge: of it. 
Well then may the accepted ſubjects of 
God's/kingdom ſtand as ſafe and quiet, 
nay, joyful ſpectators of that event, ador- 

ing 
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ind::excouting this great work, reſtethi * 


323 


andcwobthy. of himſelf. For affutedly, © * 


" — — — — — — — ——— 
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Sans ing that hg who gave eta; 
XV: for the creation of a world, and now 
giveth the command for tlie diſſolution of 


it. Heis the ſame, and is on, 
in all poſſible events, the ſame great de- 
ſign; of which deſign. we are to judge, 
not from any particular formidable events, 
but vvhat we moſt aſſuredly know'concern- 
ing the infinite (greatneſs and goodneſs, 
and the immutability of the divine mind. 
God ic the dwelling place his people in all 
generations.” The world may be loſt to 
them; their God is the ſame to them; 
and hir name till the Tower to which they 
ee and are ſafe. This ſeemeth to have 
been in the Pſalmiſt's eye in the Paſſage 
of the 102 Pſalm which I have read to 
you. They ſhall periſh, but thou ſhalt en- 
dure; yea all of them ſhall wax eld like. a 
garment, as a veſture ſtalt thou change them, 
and they ſhall be changed; but thou art the 
ſame and thy years fball have no eng. The 
children of thy ſervants ſhall continue, and 
their ſeed ſhall he | eſtabliſhed before thee. 
Glorious view of the ſtate of the righte- 
ous, which can never be ſhaken,” and 
Win in the: n ruins of nature, 
hr o 5 thf 4016553 el and 
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and in all poſſible revolutions, win eee all SR NM. 
the ſame?! „od MY. 7 eDO BIO: XV- 
I kamst but obcur to our = 


thoughts, in looking forward to this great 
event, that then all good and evil, which 
is external to us, and of the temporal 
kind, will be as if it had never been, as 
if it had no exiſtence ; like a dream indeed 
when one awaketh, which is no more. Ex- 
ternal things, ſuch are ſtation, power, and 
authority; ſuch ate poſſeſſions and the 
pleaſure they yield, and health itſelf to 
enjoy them; theſe things are good and 
deſireable; nature directeth every man to 
ſeek after them; and they may be im- 
proved to excellent purpoſes; but they are 
not forever. They are intended for the 
ſervice and comfort of our preſent ſtate, 
but they do not attend us at our removal 
from 'it; indeed are, as if. they never 
exiſted. The ſplendor of crowned heads, 
their courts, their armies, their palaces, 
their conqueſts, and acquiſitions, are no 
more forever. The outward diftinQions 
of the great and. the noble are loſt. Their 
power over others, their precedence, their 
attendants, their table, and all things of 
that ſort are gone. Wealth is no more. 

No 


Sense Ne more is beauty! or ſurngth. 
MN the decorations of the body, nor anꝝ thing 


Ar Din of. 


h no more 


wo of-that: kiad. At the .conclufign. of the 


beeng theſe things will bg as if they never 
had exiſted. | This ois a matter, to the 
truth of Which, belie ver and infidel in 
ether roſpeds,: muſt equally aſſent. How- 
euet many, Who, Will nat attenq te it, yet 
ta all it is certain. Thoſe who are of this 
world, bo bave their parkiog, poder the 
fun, and never 7 77 b ih deen 
F when. this world 15 rage 
18 gone, yet can ve 0 oubt of 
the truth, of or 150 now ſaying; and 
know well that the ſcene Which is, ſo 
e them will wi Fa 3 laſt 
nly for a. little time. Some of 
them * are ys 5 qgainh the alarm, 
which this, muſt, otherwiſe unayoidably 
give them! by a perſuaſion. that they them 
ſclycs;ſhall have no. gxiſtence in any ſtate 
beyond. the preſent, and take ſanctuary, 
from feat, in the hope, the poor miſerable 
bopss c annihilatign; but ſhqufd this 
grove'a miſtake, ag. we, have. very. gpol 
realen tg belicve it will, how miſerable 
muſt. their Rate, be. And, indeed wo ſhall 


unavoidghly become maderate. 1 25 


Or! 
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our attention. The moral character is an 8ER 


unalterable thing, as it is taken from the XV. 
ſum of all our paſt actions, and the prin - 
ciples of them. If we have been Tighte- 

ous, it will be for ever true that we have 
been ſo ; if we have ated an unrighteous 
and had part, it will be for ever true that 
we have done ſo . If we have unfrignedly 
repentrd and turned from all ſin to God, 
it will be for ever true that we have done 
ſaz and if we liave been ſincere belie vers 
in Chriſt;p it will befor ever true that we 
have been ſo; the general ſtate of the ſoul; 
as it is the reſult of thoſe v things that 
are paſt, can no more be alterable than 
truth atſelf; as little can tonſcionſneſs; 
while conſciouſneſs remains acquirer an 7 
change · $5} 1155 offvri N inen 
Tus, whon Tat ehe eouftmbtton of 
all-things, nature is laid in runs, the ſtate 
af the immortal-ſpirit is juſt what it was, 
and admitteth of no change; I fpeak no- 
of it's ſtate as the reſult of paſt actions. 
Heres the mind dannôt but Entgtge itfklf. 
iancoiitemplating the oppoſit& Characters 
af tlie good and of the Fe bad enk c 
berfonb, who, ut: the” deſtructieit ef the 
praſent tate of inte, and ef this world; 


04 (and 


8. T6: Dae of | 
dene (and indeed chel euſd is illè ſame wich re- 
ſpert toi indivitluals Wen theatre re- 
w—_ wmvcbdt. it) hate lö their All Jotheir 
pleafires.amd -poſſefliviit are all gbue for 
ever; and endry thing orcwhich they had 
any hh Dheofeeemabrance . ofoithem 
muſt remain but mi i be panfu) a the 
objeds themſelves / ari no mort: und all 
light in thim foriteverieut off. This is 
a ſſtute oi ipouury and mant indeed Again, 
the. painfnborünfrinu funf aof tpkit: bad 
aGQions;; amd o adrimͤia confladt re- 
main, dndorenft for cer rRnaing inſepat - 
able: fromiſhe ſiuur rs as the dhadow. 
ia -for/the-afnbfiinenco And how. Painful 
that wi aſa, Hill the ſel floating 
and abiwtmtace chich kttendetin cit nd 
be, Who can tell ? Or who can ſet any li- 
mit ta ha ages res of fit N This is a maſſ a- 
wahe ning gonſidregtbn, and, I- ninbly 
think, much more, them anyithing which 
can co from -withmitto alarmedb: the 
mindes "BA. ae 305 os buen tr 
aid, the moral Rate land chdrater 
is.gpite. ppilferable, ' MMitguſts they divine: 
mind bx;d#poſed/ and affe led 3 jt 
The charagtes: mult, fonlevar appear. nt 
divine, ex tit really iu en 
bas ; 


/ 
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to whiat- it really is, muſt the ſupremeS E RM. 
mind be affected with ' complaceney in it, XV. 
or diſlike, of and averſion againſt it; for 


in the rules and meaſures of his admini- 
ſtration, there cannot poſſibly be any al- 
teration: And what the fruits and effe&s 
of the divine: anger may be, who can ſay? 
Thus the caſe, then, upon the whole 
matter, is, the bad and unrighteous man 
temaineth, when this world is for ever loſt 
to him, ſeparated from all that ever was 
the object of his pleaſure and delight; at- 
tended, as with a ſhadow, with a conſci- 
ouſneſa which muſt, be the ſource of moſt 
grie vous pain; in truth the moſt grievous 
of which we can have any idea; and a 
laſting object of his Maker's diſpleaſure. 
To periſh with the univerſal frame of na- 


ture, would be in this caſe, ſo to ſpeak, 


great happineſs; but that is not to be ad- 
mitted, and can never be hoped for. 
On the other hand, the. rightegus man 
leaves this world, and will be a witneſs to 
the great cataſtrophe of nature, without 
any cauſe: of being diſmayed. He is cut 
eff indeed from the paſt pleaſures of ani- 
mal and mortal life ; but he can fubſiſt 
. becker without them. While he 


& © was 
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Sn RM; was converſant upon this theatre, he could 
XV. enjoy them; but knew in himſelf better 
dings, and objects of higher delight, in 
his love of moral excellency, the -greateſt 

of all which cart be called beauty'; in the 
exerciſe of good affections, in tlie doing of 

good actions, in a conſciouſneſs of doing 

them, and in a ſenſe of his Maker's fa- 

vour: And, now that the world is no 
more to him, theſe nobler joys remain 
with Him, and no revolutien whatſoever 
in nature can deprive bim of them. He 
has a ſenſe and conſeiouſneſs of moral ex- 
celleney, which yteldeth the moſt ſub- 
ſantial of all pleaſure, and joy, which 
can ariſe from à created object. He hath 
# taſte and reliſh for all that is excellent 
without him, eſpocially for the ſupreme 
and perfect excellency ; in the viſion of 
whom there is fulneſs of joy. He hath a 
ſenſe of the favour and approbation of 
this being, which is above all other things 
to be defired ; and will ſhare with all the 
members of God's family in thoſe emana- 
tions of his love, which crown the bliſs of 
his ſervants. He id capable ef all that 
fatisfaction which ariſetk from the con- 
Wropleti6a fs! "works of God ; in 
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diſſolution of the world and the deſtruc- 
tion of the works of it, to him ? Eſpecially, 
when he knows that this is part of the 
original moſt worthy defign ; and that the 
ruins of the former, muſt be the intro- 
duction of ſome other ſcene, which ſhall 
be ſtill worthy of ſupreme wiſdom and 
goodneſs, The mind does with high de- 
light engage in ſuch ſpeculations as theſe, 
and they are in truth ſome of the richeſt 
entertainments of our preſent ſtate, We 
cannot tell when the end and diffolution 
of nature | ſhall come; we' cannot tell 
what the immediate cauſes of it ſhall be; 
the circumſtances, with which it is to be 
attended, ſtrike the mind with great awe. 
But what we are ſure of is, that the diſ- 
ſolution of nature is not an accidental 
thing, that it is the parent of the world 
which commandeth it; that the command 
for it will not be given, till the great ends 
and: purpoſes, for which it was made, are 
fully anſwered; and that nothing which 
can come to paſs in nature; or to it, cart 
aiet the moral character, and ſtate; or 
Sf Cc 2 in 


which there muſt be an entertainment; SE RA. 
various, high, and which" can never pall XV. 
the deſire. Thus furniſhed, what is ah 


388 -The Diſſolution 8 
SAN in the teaſt hurt thofe intereſts of the ſer- 
XV. vants of God, which alone are valuable. 
be. conſummation of all things then, 
and the end of this world is never to be 
conſidered as an object of horror and a- 
verſion, but on the contrary of pleaſing 
_ expectation; as we have the beſt reaſon to 
believe that the ſucceeding ſcenes will be 


Sw ++ > 


much nobler and more deſireable. I ſay, 
ſucceeding ſcenes, for as we believe aſ- 
ſuredly that the human ſoul is immortal, 
and formed for an eternal duration, fo | 
that it cannat be loſt in the general ruins | 
of nature; we likewiſe have plain enough 
indications, that ' the matter or ſubſtance, 
out of which the frame of nature is made, 6 
ſnall neither be annihilated, nor loſt to ; 
the creation of God; for we,. according to Wl | 
t 
0 


his, promiſe, look for new heavens and a new 
carth, | wherein ue Stall duell, 
2 Pet. iii. 133 14 tl 
i; Faurthly, When in our imaginations w we fl 
take a view of this great cataſ..ophe of na- h 
ture, the attentive cannot but ſee, that | +. 
this frame of things, which ſhall then be 
diſſolved, was intended only to miniſter 

to the great ends and purpoſes. of a moral 
creation in it; and that therefore it muſt 

(nt be 
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be far leſs excellent than that creation. S E R M. 
So houſes are built for the ſake and upon XV. 
| the account of thoſe who ſhall inhabit  * 
| them; and temples on account 'of the 
worſhip to be performed in them; and 
| theatres upon account of thoſe public 
ſhews which are to be exhibited in them; 
and were it not to ſerve ſuch purpoſes, 
ſuch buildings would never have been 
. thought of. This, with reſpect to this 
, vaſt theatre, or frame of nature which 
0 I ſhall be diſſolved, the fact is, that it 
$ ſerveth for the preſent purpoſes of a mo- 
b ral creation upon it; where innumerable 
Gy moral agents are in ſucceſſive generations 
, to act their part. But when this theatre 
0 is deſtroyed, theſe moral agents will re- 
1 main juſt what they were, with reſpect to 
w WW their immortal fubſtance and powers, and 
l, clothed with moral characters ſuitable to 
| the parts they have acted. Now vrhen 
"c | we ſee that material nature ſhall periſh, 
a- but they remain, it is naturally ſuggefted 
at to the mind, that the former was origi- 
be | nally intended, and framed, ' principally, 
cr to miniſter to the purpoſes of ſuch a mo- 
al Wl ral creation: And that' this creation is 


uſt therefore” of much more account, and 
be Fr C 3 more 
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Sr mote excellent, than that which was in- 
XV. tended and made to ſerve the various 
— purpoſes of it, and which but for the 

view of ſerving thoſe or ſimilar purpoſes, 


would have had no exiſtence. When 
we: look into the conſtitution of our world, 
and the various parts of it, and the gra- 
dation of beings in it, we ſee, that as hu- 
man nature is the moſt excellent thing 
in it, ſo to the human kind all things 
were made to ſerve, either mediately or 
immediately; all the ptoductions of the 
vegetable world, all the orders of animals, 


the beaſts of the earth, the birds of the 


air, and the fiſhes of the ſea; and as the 
uſefulneſs of moſt of theſe is obvious, ſo 
we rationally conclude, that other things 
which do — appear to be uſeful, ſeem- 
ing rather to be a nuſande in the world, 
yet are really ſeryiceable, though the par- 
ticular uſes for which they were intended 
we cannot aſſign. From this ſtate of 
things we canclude, that man is the moſt 
excellent being in this lower creation, as 
to him all things in it miniſter. But this 
appeareth in a much ſtronger light when 


we 4magine the time when all theſe things 


1 * human ſpecies 


remaineth; 


2 =, at . 6 Eroca 
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remaineth ; and is to enter into a neWSE 8m. 
ſcene. Now, wherein doth the great ex- XV. 
cellency of the human kind conſiſt ? Not 
furely in natural powers and abilities; 
for\with a large portion of theſe, man 
may be a vile and moſt hateful creature. 
It confiſteth in moral rectitude, in a good 
heart, and a right ſtate of the affections; 
this maketh man excellent, this maketh 
him happy, this maketh him the image of 
God, and. capable of happineſs, which 
may indeed be ſaid to be divine. It is 
plain then, that moral reQitude was that 
to which this whole creation was intend- 
ed to miniſter, and that without ſuch a 
deſign it would have had no being. This 
is a very affecting and obvious demon- 
ſtration of the excellency of holineſs or 
moral ractitude in the Creator's eye, and 
ſheweth of what eſtimation it ought to be 
with us. It may be truly ſaid to be that, 
without which this whole creation would 
be a mere blank, and anſwer no valuable 
deſign, How happy were it for us if 
this were ſufficiently | impreſſed upon our 
minds! Happy is the man who uader a 
thorough conviction of it, purſueth after 
moral exoellency through the whole of 

Cc4 life, 
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Ser M.life, and accounteth all things elſe, as in- j 
XV. deed they are, 46% an dung, when com- 
pared to it. This we are taught, by the t 
religion of Chriſt, to conſider as the di- \ 
ſtinguiſhing mark of his diſciples ; it is 0 
eſſential to their character; and by it t 

they are ſeparated from the men of this ' 

world, who have their portion upon earth. v 

Theſe, negligent of that which in the h 
creation is moſt excellent, that which is d 

the glory of human nature, and the ſource c 

of it's higheſt happineſs, follow after ſub- * 

lunary and temporal things, which periſh b 

in the uſing, and which, but only for K 

ſuch uſefulneſs, would have had no exiſ- le 

tence. If they attain to that meaſure of of 

ſuch things they aim at, they want no- di 

thing more, nothing higher. This is mi- th 

ſerable perverſion of human nature, and of 

making that our end, which was deſigned to 

only as a temporary means of ſerving our bu 

| end. But muſt we wait for a conviction as 
il of this till we ſee all things temporal ſui 
} fall into ruins? Wait. for a conviction of thi 
| 


it, till a conviction of it will be of no bod 
uſe.? Do not we ſee it now ? Do we not 
ſee it from the nature of the things which 
are ſeen and are temporal ? Do we not 
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ſee it from the frame of our, own minds, SE RN. 
from the moral powers and. capacities of 2 

them? And that ſenſe of moral excellency 
which the creator of all hath planted in 
every man? And if woe do ſee it, may we 
be accordingly affected, and employ life in 
purſuing after, and acquiring that which 
will make us ſafe, make us rich, make us 
happy, when all nature around us ſhall be 
diſſolved, and not a ſingle monument of 
external greatneſs or power be left. This 
we ſhall certainly ſee; let us be affected 
by it as if we now ſaw it, or as if we 
knew that the event were at hand; and 
let our mind riſe to a ſtate and manner 
of thinking, ſome way ſuitable to the 
dignity of it's original, and ſubdue in us 
the ſpirit of this world, and all the luſts 
of it. We have, and muſt have, relation 
to this world as our habitation for a while; 
but yet we are ſtrangers and ſojourners in it, 
as all our fathers were. With a ſpirit 
ſuitable to that character, let us go 
through it, towards our everlaſting a- 
bode, the city which God hath prepared 
for his ſervants. _ 
| Laſtly, When we look forward to the 
| Wee of nature, when it ſhall have 
| fully 


$94 The Diſſolution of 
Sr. fully anſwered the Creator's intention, 
XV. as a great theatre, upon which multi- 
A tudes of moral agents were to act, as a 
pteparation for another ſtate of exiſtence ; 
this leads us to look upon this world, 
and the preſent ſtate of things, not as in 
itfelf a compleat and perfect whole; but 
enly as part of a deſign, framed for a 
particular purpoſe, bearing a relation to 
| _ ether parts of the great deſign, and there- 
fore adapted to them. This view of 
things will furnith ſubſtantial anſwers to 
many objections, which may be offered 
againſt the preſent ſtate, and the divine 
adminiftration in it. The great deſign 
of this whole univerſe, taken together, 
as confiſting of a very great variety of 
parts adapted to one another, I ſay, the 
great deſign, is, no doubt, perfect and 
worthy of the infinite wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the glorious Creator; ſo, no doubt, 
is every part of it, confidered as a part, 
and adapted to the great whole. But 
when a part is conſidered by itſelf, and 
| without relation to that whole, it may 
| appear a very imperfect and unfiniſhed 
thing. And thus with reſpect to this 
world, there may be many things in it 
FE. | which, 


18 


which, conſidered abſtractedly, and by SER NM. 
themſelves, may appear imperfections, XV. 
which yet conſidered as bearing a rela- 
tion to, and being conneRed with other 
things, rr f right, And in this 


light we are ever to conſider this world 
and the preſent ſtate of things. 


SERMON 


Communion with God explained 
in a ſenſe not liable to the charge 


of Enthuſiaſm. 


1 Jonx J. 6. 


F we ſay we have fellowſhip with him, and 
walk in darkneſs, we lie, and do not the 
truth . | 


HE main ſubjects of the Au- 
thor's diſcourſe on this Epiſtle, 
are the love of God and cha- 
rity, ſoundneſs of faith, and 
holineſs of life ; upon which 

he ſuggeſts many things that are of great 

weight in practical religion, and gives a 

true account of the chriſtian ſpirit. In 

the 
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the verſe before my text, he tells us, that St K Nr. 
God is light,” and in bim is no darkneſs. XVI. 
There are but two abſtracted epithets in 
the whole ſeripture, by which God is de- 
ſeribed to us, and they are both in this 
Epiſtle; both very glorious, God is light, 
and God is love. A way of ſpeaking 
which very agreeably Arikes the imagina- 
tion, and tends to giye us the juſteſt ſenti- 
ments concerning the divine nature and 
perfections. God is light, and in him is no 
darkneſs.” No one will be ät a loſs to 
know, that light and darkneſs Here, ac- 
cording to a way of ſpeaking much uſed 
in the holy ſcriptures; are to be taken in a 
figurative ſenſe, and denote a moral cha- 
1 racer. So the meaning is, that God is 
i perfectly holy and good, and that in him 
there is no moral imperfection, nothing 
evil. From this, by way of inference, 
the author teacheth us in my text, that zf 
we ſay we have fellowſhip with God, aud 
walk in darkneſs (in the crooked and per- 
4 verſe ways of unrighteouſneſs, which 
„dun the light) we lie, and do wt the truth. 
For there can indeed be no communion be. 
tween light and darkneſs, between God and 
Belial: To ſpeak of fellowſhip with God 


when 
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Brus hoy heart is naughty, and the life 


wicked, is utterly abſurd. This will fully 


ID appear, when I have explained commy- 


nion with God, which is my principal 
deſign; in this diſcourſe ; and which [ 
would do the more particularly, that ] 
imagine, it is a ſubject which has been 
much miſtaken, and many things ſaid a- 
bout it, that are perſectiy enthuſiaſtic. 
Communion or fellowſhip in general, ſig- 


nifies no mare than our having any thing 


common to us, with others, in ſtate, re- 
lation, or cnjoyment.,. Thus we have fel- 
lowſhjp with all mankind in the eſſential 
properties of human nature, which are 
common to all. We have fellowſhip with 
angels, in the powers and faculties. of 
mind. And with the lower orders of 
creatures in the powers of animal life. 
Men have alſo fellowſhip one with ano- 
ther in the relations which ariſe from their 
being born in the ſame country, ſprung 
from the ſame family, placed in the ſame 
circumſtances, engaged in the ſame buſi- 
neſs, intitled to the ſame privileges and 
immunities, ſitting at the ſame table, and 
the like. But very often this phraſe is 


uſed in a ſill larger ſenſe, to expreſs any 
kind 
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kind of commerce and intercourſe men SERM. 
have with one another, in the giving and XVI. 
receiving favours, in the buſineſs of life, 
"every thing of that 
erk. And this is all that 'I ſhall fay 
— fellowſhip or act in 


" ralits dur beste of the 
91 that tet fellowſhip 

is ſaid to he wing the father and unh bis 
fo Jef Chriſt.” 1 Johüt i. 3. Let us con- 
in What this Yortimunton, which is 
our Hottdut and Rappinefs, reufty conſiſts. 
And When we have ſtript it of e 


very thing 
enthuſiaſtic and vai, we ſhall-Fnd in it 


pleaſing" encouragement, and moſt agree 
able Etttertaitment bf the thoughts. 
e Apoſtle Peter directs us to the prin- 

eipak btanch of bur fellowſhip with the 
Father, when he tells us, that 'chriftians 
are partaler : 
ſer & Pet. i. 4. Whereby are given unto us 
great and pretious promiſes, that 


by thefe we might be partakers of the, or ra- 
ther e a, divine nature, having 


As you 


eſcaped the 
gh Toft. 
No one will de in danger of falling into 
in abſurdity fo prof, 15 to imagine = 
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Sand. the divine nature or perfections can be 
IVI. communicated to anycmortal, or indeed, 
c an ereature. -Fhis is impoſſible; And 


the only intelligible ſenſe in which this 
exprefiian | can: be taken, is, that men 


while they become truly | virtuous and 


good, and have worthy and pure affections 
ruling in them, poſſeſs fo far a divine. na- 
ture; that. is, a temper chat is like God, 
and. is reully his image, upon them. Per- 
fect purity, and infinite goodneſs are what 
conſtitute the divine character. Theſe 
are the, maſt illuſtriqus glories. of, divinity : 
have j;aadiflerabled worth, and/;gnodncſs 
in them, thæy have a, divine mature in 
them, thoſe, qualities and perfeciions, in 
an inferior and low degree, which conſti- 
| 190 glory. 
Agreeably to this, men of victue and in- 
tegrity, are ſaid to he the.chi/drep.of Cod, 
fo be born, from. abeue. tos e created again 


%. 


of God, are ſqid to he in them, and. to gwell 


and diſtinct ideas. of purity and goodneſs 


before us as the, pattern of our; jmitation; 
and are endowed with the powers of mo- 
| ral 
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ſtandard, yet they may have real goodneſs 
in them, and qualities, the ſame in kind 
with divine 100} 

In conſequence of this, there muſt be a a 
fellowſhip' with God in the, ends of life 


and of action. The end he propoſes, we 


may, without being too bold, affirm to, be 
the doing good; that is, communicating 
happineſs and promoting moral perfection. 
And, in this ſenſe, in the whole of his 
adminiſtration, he does the greateſt, poſ- 
ſible good. Men of true worth and vir- 
tue, in their ſphere, purſue the ſame end ; 


and are, by the principle which reigns | 


within them, determined to a moſt 
ſteady and chearful concurrence with 
the deſigns of the grace of God, and 
the meaſures of his adminiſtration. Tig 
indeed true, that we have a principis 
planted in us which aims at our o.˖] Zn 
happineſs, and that operates with great 
ſtrength and energy :, A principle abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in creatures, who are im- 
perfect and dependent, and whoſe felicity 
auſt in ſome meaſure reſult from exter- 
e 8 nal 


ral agency! which make at of thisSz x U 
imitation; and though: the/moſt perfect XVL 
muſt come infinitely ſhort of the glorious 


wy 
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SMR and ' foreign” objects; and who are 
XVI. placed in à Nate in which they are to at- 
tan to this happineſs, as the fruit of 
theirown diligence 2 ent. 
wy —— ts wvihing Hke this in a being 
originally and neceſſarily perfect and hap- 
by A being, who is all ſufficient, and 
knows no dependence, for the conti- 
nuance ot the fruion of exiſtence. But 
a5 we have a principle of regard to our 
oben intereſt planted in us, of which our 
happfneſs is the ultimate end, ſo we have 
rineiples and affectiona, of which the 
hippinefs of others is the ultimate end. 
And true moral worth will determine 
men te do all the good they can in the 
erention of God; and to his family. In 
this they have fellowſhip with God, they 
I re: and go in- 
all thofe meaſures they are capable of, by 
which it may be promoted. This is ſo 
much inſiſteck on i in the new teſtament, 
chatꝰ ĩt appears to be the very eſſence of 
Chit” g religion :' Men who have not cha- 
rity; art reptirded as having nothing in 
them. Without this,” all * advan- 
tages are utterly" infignificant, and with 


them 12 . POPs men are as 
len ſounding 


. have felbeofhip with God in the prin- 
eiples and ends of life, we mitt have'fe- 


we eam eboncerve of the divine bliſs,” it 


barthſiler in bis heart ſhall be filled with bis 


 Feves e ont of his belly ſtould flow 
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— of tinkling cymbals; He that 8 NN. 


lend wit, '' fiowtth "mt God, has fe XVI. 
commumion with dds, ” Gud is love; 
vm bac NR 
Let us 


80 ful. © Rep farther. ir we 


lowſhip with him in ſelicity. As fur as 


mut be fappoſed/ to reſut from dis on 
perfeRions, eſpocially from his moral at- 
tributes, or, which is the fame thing; from 
being and from doing good. We can 
frame no idea to our felves of divine frui- 
tion; i which this dees not make the 
rineipaf part. Now, have we not a 
ce of this, x very faint otte in- 
deed, in the ſtate of men of true worth, 
and in the entertamment of their minds? 
Hohmon tells us, Prov. xiv. 14. that as lie 


rum way, fo 2 good nun ſhall be ſatisfied 
from bimfelf. And our Saviour tells us, 
fehn iv. 14. that whoſs Ha drink of the 
water that he gives, # ſhall be in him a 
well of water ſpringing ap into eternal life. 
And again, vit. 39. That "whoſoever be. 
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Ss R M.rivers of living water. All theſe expreſ- 
XVI. fions; plainly ſignify this, that the great 
entertainment of a good mind ſprings up 

in itſelf, from it's own affections and 
actions. And we are ſure that the plea- 
ſure and happineſs which does thus ariſe 

from the inward ſpring, are the fruits of 

goodneſs principally: . This gives the moſt 
ſincere felicity: And is not this like the 

divine ele asthe principle from which 

it flows is a reſemblance of the divine 
perfection? This is, in truth, the nobleſt 

light in which human nature can poſſibly 

| be ſet, and gives the moſt engaging repre- 
ſentation of it. How much are we obliged 

to the Creator of all, for thoſe powers 

and faculties by which we are capable 

of communion with him! And how in- 

excuſable and horrid is it, ſo to abuſc 

them, that inſtead of being ſprings of the 

higheſt. and moſt ſincere bliſs, they ſhall 
become the fountains of utter woe and 
miſery! I hope no one will think that the 
account I have given exaggerates things, 
and raiſes our thoughts of human nature 
too high: For I have ſaid. nothing but 
what the holy ſcriptures, and indeed the 
IEG of reaſon, warrant. And I am 


ſure 


r 
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fure it is a ag and may be a very 8g N 
| profitable entertainment to our minds, to XVI. 
contemplate our nature in it's higheſt ca- 
pacities and improvements; and to think 
ſeriouſly what an invaluable treaſure is 
in our poſſeſſion, and what an honourable 
ſtation is aſſigned us in the ſcale of being. 
Happy the man whoſe care it is to pre- 
ſerve the ſacred dignity of his nature 
from profanation; and labours with dili- 
gence to advance himſelf to the honour, 
and bliſs, for which he was ee 
intended. 
In the ſroond, why We dab fellow- 
ſhip with God as the object of our truſt 
and dependance. We are conſcious to 
ourſelyes that we came into being, with- 
out any agency of ours, and therefore by 
dhe power and will of another. We find 
, we are needy. creatures, dependent upon 
] external cauſes and objects for the ſub- 
1 ſiſtence of life. We have vaſt proſpects 
0 before us, and great reaſon to believe that 
we ſhall exiſt after death, i in a ſtate, to 
which we are at preſent in a great meaſure 
ſtrangers, How natural is it, for the 
mind, in this ſenſe and view of it's ſtate, 
to ſeek after an object of truſt, which 
D d 3 1 
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Sz Au ſhall be a firm reſt and ſſay toit, and ren- 
2 der it caſy and ſatisficd! In the whole 


— compaſs of created being no ſuch. thing is 
to be found; for All is and un- 


certain, eſpecially tkoſe thingeawith which 
we are mol} famiſiatiy acquyinted, fuch 
as friends and poſſeſſions upon earth. But 


when we aſcend, above all-thoſs things, 


to the firſt - cauſe, and | ſupreme arbiter; 
when we reaſon our felyes imo a firm per: 


ſwaſion of his being and p and 
that he js perfectly wile and perfealy 
good ; that he will regard moral agents in 
a tfſanner ſuitable to their nature, and the 


powers with which he Has endowed them; | 


" accept of 
inflicts 


that he will juſtly and 
and reward the good, while 
deſerved puniſhment upon the bad : Here 
alone we find reſt to dur ſouls. | We are 
fully perſuaded” that, under the govern- 
ment of fuch 4 being, it ſhall be well with 
the” righteous: The holy ſcriptures do 
greatly aid us in our 5 5 of this 
fort; and teach us, that the good and 
worthy ſhall be. cternally the objects of 
divine favour; that theit fins, ſincerely 
repented of; ſhall be all forgiven''them ; 


that high _— is provided for them: 
And 
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And of all this the ones bamnten.of the Se KM. 
Father, the ſon. of his love, given to h. * 
death for, us, is the pledge. There are 
ſome expreſſions. uſed in rs which 


wonderfully ſtrike the. ima 
2 raiſe. the heart 1 . 


fail ts be. leben of ie , 
Raid to 7 5 e Hs 1 oF. hl 
ire of God, 


dren, chen are [they þ 
and. joint. Seirg.: -with ik Rom. vilh, 1. 


Hears, af God, meaning that they in- 
herit. God, that be. imc is thei their jnhe- 
ritange, And he is .reproſented. as ;tpir 
father: in:Chrifh, in a peculiagſenſe.., (ig ge 
gen gug Jap e (them, Mk K. 
1 father, un your ais Tete hire 
ur, an Sons, zi ae: 
No ſuch a. relation t "God, the, ori- 
ginal)cauſe;.and. ſypreme. arbiter of all 
Things, leads gur thoughts,ta. a very im- 
Portagt branch of our./fellowthip 975 
him. The power of God is eng 
our defenao the wiſdom of God 
guide ; the-bonnty.of: Med in: gur Solas. 
tance ; and according to the hre ſſion of 
the Apoſtle; Paul, r Cor. iii, aa. All things 
are ours, we are Chrift' s;\ and Chriſt, is God. 
"ys relation is mutual, and ſo, through 
FS our 


2 


— 


zur Lord Jeſus Chriſt, God'is ours: That 
Si his power is ours for our ſupport and 
—Y"defenice ; his wiſdom ours to direct our 


way; bis goodneſs to appoint all our lot, 
in the moſt agreeable and expedient man- 
net. We are mighty 1 in his ſtrength, wiſe 
in his wiſdom, rich in his bounty, and by 
the property he has in all things. His 
perfections then are outs, ſo far as the 
"exerciſe of them is necefſaty for our ſub- 
ſiſtence and happineſs. That purpoſe will 
be more effectualty ſerved by omnipotence 
in the hand af God, than if it were in 
_ ont on. We kno not what ſhall come 
10 to us in the of near and 
chſtant futurity; but God knows, and 
that is enough for us. Our minds are 
narrow, and eutangled with. Prejudice, 
And our 3 weak and inſufficient 
or directing our way; but God's know- 
Tedge is infallible; and it ought fully to 
fatrefy-us, h 5 we aebub led him in all 
our Ways, he will direct om pathu. What- 
ever the eirtumſtanees of men of worth 
in this world may be, however poor, and 
depreſſed, and tunfortunate,' yrt they are 
tho children and heirs of him that poſſeſ- 


eth all thing What is reallhy good tbe 
70 > b U Lord 
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thi 
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Lofd wil give And — is not good 8 R. 
ought never to be the elect we our XVI. 
Wiſh. A more pleaſing and eafy'Rate f 
the mind cannot be imagined, than when 
it is prepared by true worth to lay hold 
on the promiſes and covenant of God, 
and can ſee the ſupreme ruler of the 
univerſe, and the high and unchangeable 
perfeQions of his nature, engaged, I may 
ſay pledged, for our ſubſiſtence and our 
ſelieity- When the believing mind can 
appropriate every thing in God, and in 
the meaſures of his adminiſtrationi, as the 
object of truſt and joyful confideties; how 
muſt it exult in the divine greatneſs and 
grace; in his power, and the majeſty of 
bis ſtate! What a pleaſing fruition muſt 
it have of theſe things, the foundation, 
the fare foundation of the ſtromgeſt pri- 
vate confidence, and hope! While the 
good affections will prepare it, at the ſame 
time, to rejoice in behalf of the whole 
univerſe, and all the creatures in it; all 
under the care and ſupetintendency of 
this Being, who will, by the meafures of 
of his infallible wiſdom, at laſt conduct 
all things to the moſt deſirable iſſur. No- 
ing more is to be wiſhed: And in 
the 
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de Communion: with God. 
Sn nM; the exerciſe of ſuch, faith in God, thoſe 

XVI. plcaſing ſegfations muſt neceflarily ſpring 
| pen dhe wind, to. which the name of 
fellow ſtip and communion, with hie may 
be very properly, and often have been 
given: Nor can the mind ever agoount 
itſelf unhappy, while it preſerves a tem- 
per capabla of ſuch confidence toward 
God,; and.,pf-applying: his gracions. pro- 


18 Softsftfide 1½ 101 ha 
But it wasigbſeryed in the. begining 
of this diſcpurſe, that follow ſhip ig oftca 
taken id n larger ſenſa, (o. any 
intereonſe, we. have. with. one another, 
in 5 aud icamments/ of lifes * 


intercourſe. we have with heaven, in re- 
ceiving onntindal favours, and in returns 


of gratitude; and ſincate ohediende. Al 
men regeive daily innumerable fa vour 


from God, the common fa vours pf life; 
hut it cannot be faid that all mon have 
fellow ſhip with him: This points to intet · 
courſe of another kind, and which is pe- 
auler omen of benlworth. „ Euttittz l 
et hah : hari od 0 + —_— 


Dale. $11 
. tobe taken Se RR. 
nptice-of bote, is the endeavours of mu- XVI. 
tual affection : If men ſincarely love God. 
they muſt; know that God loves them; 
that is, when they are conſuious to them- 
ſelves and ſasisfied of their own ſincerity: 
For nothing 1s more certain, than that if 
our hearts be ſacred to Ged, we have 
a place. in his: And !while the mind, in 
tendencies of holy aſfaction, addreſſes 1t- 
ſelf to God, there: will be a-pleaſing ſenſe 
of his love to us, à love that isunchange- 
able and eternal. This muſt be a moſt 
joyful ſtato of the mind; and the/ thoughts 
—ů— turn tu G pd with ſur a ſenſe 
———— delight of the higheſt 

moſt ſatisfying: kind. There is in tho 
human heart a ſtrong appetite and deſire 
after oſdeem and lovs from athers ; a deſire 
that is ſhe to obtain moſt in the moſt gene- 
—  pn _ it is an affeQi- 
in human Life. Now: this — 
tion is grutified to the very utmoſt} in a 
ſenſe that we rare beloved of God; and 
when the mind, in this conſtioufneds, ad- 
irefles'#tſelf to him in the exerciſe of love 
nnn this cannot fail of yielding 
the 
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112 Communion "with God 

Sr. the higheſt happineſs which human nature 

XVI. can know. And as we have cotiſtant evi- 

endes of the divine preſence with'us, and 

fee his hand every day, every minute, in 

every thing about us, and hien concerns 

as, here is proviſion made for a continual 
entertainment! 

+ Farther, as a ſenſe» of the favour of 

God attending a conſciouſneſs of integri- 

ty; makes the particular gifta we receive 

from his bounty appear in a licht moſt 

pleaſing and comfortable, and gives a 

moſt particular reliſh in the: t of 

he When our food und our raiment, 

health and profperity;: hür friends, 

And ali other conveniences and . comforts 

of life, are conſideredd as coming from the 

hand of a — whe intends 

and will take pleaſure in making us hap- 

py s Who-certainly therefore will give us 

every thing that is really god for us, con- 

ſtantly regarding us with a parental eye, 

and training us up, in the diſciphne of 

this life, to a fitneſa for an inheritance 

moſt . rich and gloripus in the upper 

world; the mind in this contemplation 

muſt feel the pleaſing emotions of love, 

Joy, and gratitude; and will utter them 


in 
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in the high * of God, with unſpeak-S EM. 
able delight. Thus, an intercourſe is XVI. 
maintained with heaven, to which W 
men, and thoſe who forget God, are utter 
ſtrangers; and it is an intercourſe the moſt 
natural that can be imagined. The pro- 
vidence of God, every hour of our lives, 


f Il taking care of and conferring favours 
8 upon us, courts us to obſerve its ſacred 


hand; and our doing this with proper af- 
fections of mind, is ſo far from being ſu- 
perſtitious, or ſayouring of an enthuſiaſ- 
oF tic turn, that it is certainly the moſt ma- 
t, terial thing imaginable, and what good 
s, ſenſe muſt tire; us to, if we really believe 
ts 1 providence, and are convinced that the 
he IN boly preſence is every where, and admini- 
ds ſters all our affairs. | 
p- But as men of worth and piety receive 
us external favours in common with the reſt 
n- i of mankind, ſo that we have reaſon to 
ye, believe that they are, in a peculiar man- 
of ner, the objects of divine care, as they 
xce are the only objects of divine favour: 
ver And we certainly know that all the gifts 
on of grace, and all the aſſiſtances that are 
ve, needful to guide, and ſupport, and encou- 
em nage n in their ee courſe, ſhall 
in r 5 be 


. 


44 — taith God 
8 Ku be conferredon them. For all theſs things 
XVE- they are to afl, and they have the divine 
promiſe that they fal obtain; and in the 
ſeveral" adds of obedience and duty, of 
love and gratitude, in which they expreſs 
their fenſe of dieime fuvours, and make 
fuck returns as they ate capable of, they 
maintain their felowfhip with God. 
I have only to add on this Head, that 
there are certain exetcifes of the mind, 
and religious duties, in Wirich this hap- 
py ſtate of the mind ig more particu- 
larly expreſſed: Such are devot me- 
ditation, prayer and praiſe, and con- 
verſing with God in alf the offices of 
piety. When men have rea worth and 
pious diſpoſitions, they will apply them- 
ſelves to theſe exerciſes, with” cate and 
delightful tio; endeavonring by 
them to ſtrengthen theit good affections, 
and virtuous habits, and to encreaſe their 
ſacred joys; and the more they thus ap- 
themfelves, the more of this kind, 
are ſtill like to obtain: For to hin if | 
that hath ſgall be given, to him who ittpro- p- 
veth what he hath ffrall be given, and be ff k 
ſhall have more alundamth, bat from him that 28 
hath not, ſhall he taken even that which he 
ſeemeth to have. Matt. xiv, 12. 
5 | What 


ure Ex ained. 415 
5 What has been aid upon this argument Se R N. 
: will help us toda good commentary upon XVI. 
- BW fome enpreſſions of our Saviour; in which 
f the ſubject is ſet in a very flrong and af- 
's ſocting light.” Jahn, xiv, 21, He that hath 
e my commandments and. keepeth them, he it is 
y that loveth me, and. be that loveth me ſtall 
| be loved of "my Father, and I will ave him, 
and manifeſt nne] to bim. Iudar faith un- 
to him (not Iſcuriat Lord hau is it that 
thou wilt manifeſt thyſelf to us, and not unto 
the world? Jeſus. anfivered aud ſaid unto 
him, ¶ a mas le me be will keep my 
words, an my. father will lave him, and 
we will come. unto. him; and make aur abode 
with him It is certain that the holy 
ſeriptures were not intended to teach us 
the exact philoſophy, the particular cauſes 
of things, their relations and connections 
in nature; but only to give us thoſe views, 
and that ſenſe of them which might be 
to direct our conduct, and there- 
by to ſerve the purpoſes of religion. 
What the particular agency of the divine 
power may be upon the human mind, we 
know not: Nor have we any certain rule, 
as far as I know, by which we may judge 
that any particular thoughts ar defires a- 
riſing 


5 


Senn, riſing in the mind, are owing to that agen- 
XVI. cy, as the immediate cauſ. 
= nn general we are taught to aſcribe every 


thing done for us, to God, as the original 
and firſt cauſe. But as it is very abſurd 
to exclude the Deity, ia whom we live and 
have our being, from all direct and immedi- 
ate agency upon the heart of man; ſo we 
ſeem to be utterly at a loſs in accounting 
ſor the manner and methods of it, and in 
aſcribing particular appearances and ef- 
ſects to that, as the immediate cauſe. 
With reſpect to the preſent argument, we 
know that in fellowſhip with God, as it 
has been deſcribed to you, there muſt be 
(if the natural influence is not obſtructed 
by infirmity of mind) moſt pleaſing ſen- 
ſations of the heart; a, ſolid and ſincere 
joy, which muſt ſpring from a ſenſe of the 
preſence and favour of God. So when our 
Saviour ſays, F a man loves me be will keep 
my words,: and my father will lave him, and 
we will come to him and make our abode with 
him.; the meaning may be, that in this 
fate of mind men ſhall have ſuch ſenſati- 
ons of joy and bliſs, ſo much of God and 


of happineſs in their hearts, and this ha- 


bitually, (to whatever immediate cauſes 
8021157 ** it 
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perly ſaid to have God dwelling in them: 
This Iſay,niay be the meaning, for undoubt- 
edly it was our Saviour's principal deſign 
to ſhew men what they might expect to 
feel, and enjoy, and not the immediate 
cauſes of this 4 to deſcribe the ſenſations 
of the heart, and not the particular ſprings 
of them. And when men have theſe ſen- 
ſations of ſincere joy and bliſs in confi- 
dence towards God, and in the belief of 
has prefence with them, this may be very 
properly called the in-dwelling of divini- 
ty: Thus good men are ſaid to be the 
temples of God; and if the holy ghoſt ; and 
the apaſtle John teaches; iv, 16. that he 
that duell in love, dwells in God, and God 
in him: Where the in-dwelling of God, 
plainly ſeems to mean that fellowſhip we 
have with him in the exerciſe of 5 
affections. 

In thefe pacticulars ] have laid before 
you all that I need ſuggeſt, for explain- 
ing communion and fellowſhip with 
in our being partakers of a divine nature: 
And, in purſuance of that, in our hearty 
Ts in ſerving the great ends of 

= E e the 


418 Communion with God 
SNN. the divine adminiſtration, and in the par- 
XVI. ticipation of happineſs reſulting from this 
moral ſtate, and tempet of mind. It con- 
ſiſts farther, in a firm confidence to- 

wards God, in reſting upon his power, 

his wiſdem, his goodneſs, as our own, 

that is, engaged to make us happy. Fi- 

nally, it conſiſts in a conſtant intercourſe 
with the father of our ſpirits; in the exer- 
ciſe of mutual affection, in reoerving dai- | 
ly favours from his hands, arid making the | 
proper returns of gratitude, + duty, and a 
obedience. And now I hope it does ap- f 
pear to you, that in all this, there is no- ; 
thing contrary to reaſon, or out of nature, . 
nothing of irrational enthuſiaſm: I am W © 
ſure it muſt appear to be a very important a 

affair in the chriſtian liſe. 

* To preſerve the mind in a fit tem- 
per for fellowyſhip with God, and for ex- 
prefling it in ſuch exerciſes of the thoughts 1 
as have been deſcribed to you, will be of || © 
great uſe, both to our eſtabliſiment in vir- A 
tue, and our happineſs. When once a 
man has good principles and diſpoſitions, | b 
how will it encourage him in doing his 
duty, in doing good, to reflect, that he is 
acting in concurrence with his creator that 
2413 | 'S Jl he 


were workers together with God; now this 


| Expla Vained. 


is engaged in ſerving! the ſame purpoſe; in 8 x KM: 
which infinite power and wiſdom are enga- XVI % 


ged; that in this courſe of action, he is gra- 
ciouſly accepted, and will be ſupported 
by the Creator and tuler of all; that tho 
he may miſs of his particular aim, yet he 
cannot miſs, of the great end, namely, 
the greateſt publie and common felicity, 
which the di vine perfections and provi- 

dence enſure: What life and vigour will 
this give in doing good The . — Paul 
ſays concerning himſelf, that he and his 
other fellow labourers in the holy miniſtry, 


may be truly ſaid concerning every man 


of Virtues in whatever, Aalen or circum- 


The e is one vaſt y * undcr 
he diroction of the ſupreme being, where- 
in he has a glorious work of perfect good- 
neſs, Which he is conſtantly carrying on. 
Created moral agents are not only capable 
of receiving happineſs from him them- 
ſelves; but of acting a part, by which they 
become. ſubordinate cauſes of ſerving the 
purpoſes, of Providence, to themſelves 850 

others, in promoting the felieity of the 
great whole. This ſtation is certainly Ve- 
Ee2 ry 


Commuditon with God 


SRAM. ry honourable. - To ſhare in accompliſhing 
XVI. the deſigns of the creator's] grace and be- 


nignity, to be workers together with him, 
in the greateſt poſſible contrivance, the 
happy fruits of which ſhall fubſiſt to all 
eternity Does not this thought grve 
reſolution and vigour in doing all that we 
enn de, each in the little circle of his in- 
fluence ? Does it not give every man of 
virtue a certain dignity and importance 
in his own eye, which is excreding plea- 
ſing ? Can any ching more effectually, 
than this generous ſentiment, ſuppreſs all 
narrow and ſelfiſh and impure affections 
of fonl ? Or any thing mote effectuall) 
rate littleneſs of foal, which is one of the 
moſt fatal diſtempers ? Does it not make 
TſelF-denial eaſy, and our choice ? Can 
there be a ſpirit in us to indulpe a diſpo- 
ſitiom and deſire, which tend to thwart 
| the purpoſes of the creator's benigni- 

A. und put us out of the way, out et 
the capacity, of acting a the moſt 
generous and honourable that can be: 
Again, how amazingly does it raiſe out 
views of human nature, and our value 
or 7 rere ee we have fellow- 
| 144 „iO. ſhip 
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+ Explained: 
ſhip with the Creator in the ſamediſpoſiti- 5, BRM. 
ons and ends of action, ſo we are capable AVL 
of communion with him, in that kind of 
felicity which reſults from this! This 
ſpeaks a' dignity of ſtate which wonder- 
fully ſatisfies the mind; and to purſue 
after this honour and bliſs, is the truly 
landable ambition, which ought to be en- | | 
couraged,- and ever ought to prevail in i 
our. natutes. We can never have too 
much of it: And what an abhorrence and = 
eontempt of vicious courſes will not this | | 
beget in us While theſe: juſt,” and gene- 
rous; and manly ſentiments prevail, men 
wall ofane themſelves with-moral 
jmpruritics. They will, from the beſt prinui- 
ples, abſtain from all appearances of evil; 
ind contract a certain diſguſt, when tompt- 
eil ta wicked things, which will very 1 
feftually guad their innotencto. 
Farther, how caly and happy will tho 
mind find. itſalf, and with What energy 
aud vigour will it perform. the - duties 
af the chriſtian life, with whet firmacſs 
meet. the difficulties, and beat the ſuffer» 
ings of it, when men gan look to God as 
. en and pneſerit aid 
| E e 3 When 
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422 Communion with God 
SERM. When they can'ſee that an almighty arm 
embraces can ? and that eternal wiſdom 
—— is employed in appointing their lot, and or- 
dering all their circumſtances; when they 
know aſſuredly that nothing concerns 
them, but what is under the gracious no- 
| tice of the divine eye! This makes the 
world look ſmiling upon them; gives 
them a moſt delicate reliſh af exiſtence ; 
fills them with good humour and alacrity; 
and makes every thing, to which they are 
e ndiight pin them: Un- 
ſpeakdble the ſpirit and life, which firm 
and rational confidence towards God gives 
to the mind ! Let a man he engaged in 
the greateſt and maſt important deſigns, 
the moſt difficult as well as weighty, and 
in this faith, he will find refxeſhment and 
reſt to his ſoul. Let him be ſurrounded 
with the greateſt appearances of danger, 
and i wilt give teadinefs and reſdhtion. 
Thou, O Lord, A e guad, wy wy hr 
and the Iſter up f my bead. I nid me 
drum aud ſlept, and *waked, for God ſuftain- 
ed me, I will wot be afraid of ten thouſand: 
that have ſet themſelves againft me round a- 
haut, 5 28 y_ 9 
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din 2 the voice of the thunder, SR NN. 


423 


the fieroeneſs of the lightning, the inter- XVI. 


powers of nature which make the 
earth to quake, the tempeſts which rage 
through the firmament on high, the 
dreadful waves of the tumultuous ocean, 


that all che powers of mankind, all the 


owers of the angelic world, are all equal- 
under the control of the firſt being; 
ef God, who is eternally a friend to the 


victuous'! and if he be their friend, all 


nature muſt really be ſo, for all nature is 
at his diſpoſal. Infinite the advantages 
then of ſuch a moral ſtate: of the mind 
Would any wiſe man forfeit his pretenſi- 
ons to — for the ſake of gratifying 


any mean fuſt ? Or by doing a wicked 


thing, to eneręaſe his temporal gain ? 


Would any wiſe man turn his back, or 


ſhrink from any ſeverities of virtue? No 


ſurely; while ſuch faith makes the mind 
eaſy, it becomes, at the ſame time, a 


moſt powerful principle of religious obe- 


dience; and gives nerves and vigour to 
the active powers, in doing whatever is 


commanded. And, to add no more un- 


MP * * how pleaſed and happy tho 
| E e 4 mind 


Communion with God 


Si u r wind in the intercourſe of mutual love 
81 And in receiving daily favouts from pro- 
„idencb, as the pledges of it, and in the 


returns of gratitude, praiſe, and obedience 
Such is the ſtate in which the mind ought 
to be with reſpect to the Creator; and it 
is the moſt natural ftate imagindble. How 
reaſonable is it, that when we are every 
moment receiving; freſh favours from the 
handoſ' God, we ſhould thankfully notice 
them, ant be diſpoſed to make the moſt 
gratefol-: returns 1 And how happily 
will this prepare the mind for recei v- 
ing ſtill more, and for improving, to the 
beſt purpoſts, whatever i beſtowed | 
How. naturally will ſuch. : acl inter- 
courſe. unite the-affdivhs; Mill more and 
more, to the divine being ; and cohtribute 
to the eſtabliſhment of thoſe ſemtitnicnts, 
which, while they give the mind ſenſible 


joy, e ee eee e 


thier and better! W „oe yo J 


In che next place, from whithes.bben 
ſand concerning fellowſhip. with God, 


ſome, virtuous and good perſons may 
find relicf from 
mes ad ay labour under, and 
which 
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way which tendecd to fill mens minds 
with enthuſiaſm. There are indeed, grows 
ing from fellowſhip with God, very joy- 
ful ſenſations of mind; and I have 
ſhewed v h] natural und rational 
theſe are. But it is a very wrong 
and umuſt way 'of thinking, which con- 
fines the Satte to theſe, or any 
other, ſetiſibls Emotiths ef tue ſpirſt. 
I Have "Ret that the Prinefpal 
es ef it att quite dixremt ftöti 
hes _— teticlug indesd tb Pro- 
desde 1 fit bertaifly, t 10 


theft för this ay be 
1 hovers] chin rity fir- 
ow nd 1 = Fitir ; 
hic is nb Jos eee . | 
than that me L vous and 
60d, If it in DE F 4 85 = With 
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which ate owing to miſtaken apprehen- SEM, 
ſions concerning it. This ſubject has XVI. 
been, not pnfrequently, explained in 


— — 
* — 
— 
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| Communion with God 
Sande. hands, in which we. have not fellow. 
dp with the Father, whether we are 
* at preiſent ſenſible of it, or not. In 
truth, in being good, and in doing good, 

our fellowiſhip with him mainly con- 

ſiſts; and we ſhall be groſſy miſtaken, 

if wel think otherwiſe, concerning it 

[Tis' 2 participation:: of the divine na- 

ture wWhieh is the ; foundation; ;of all: 

and; this js upheld; by.a conſtant; courſe 

of the, works of righteouſneſs... There- 

fore,” let!) every one. who! has a con- 
ſciouſneſs .of his integrity be aſfured, 

that; he. has real fellowſhip with God ; 
m at Ih weakneſs; and infirmity if 
he does. Amt. 2 . the _ 
* Hor 1— 
32 bo ered 
5 — A vir- 
tenqengy to 
ice, 2 
2. reccpt to 
m it 5 5 1755 .rejoice | in 
remem- 
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my text, will appear ſo evidently true, SER gü. | 
2. Pere = [ii 
walk in darkneſs, (that is in any unrigh- 
rug core) w ih 0: hee” 
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Of 995 reverence a man owes to 

himſelf, and the great impor- 
tance of a juſt ſenſe of the dig- 
nity of human nature, as a pre- 
ſervative from vice, and incentive 
to virtue. 


Cox iv r R. III. 17, 


| For the temple of God is holy, which temple 
ye are. 

HE enſe of the honourable 
and ſhameful is a very impor- 
tant part of our conſtitution, 
and common to all, tho' very 

different, in the degree of ſtrength and de- 
licacy, 


f Seif-Revorence. 49 
licacy,in different perſons, according to their S . RC. 
natural complezion and temper, ot the NVII. 
ſeutiments they haue received, and the 


habits they have contracted. When men 
act a part that is Worthy of them, and 
by which they gain the eſterm of others, 
a ſenſe of honour, which they cannot but 
haue upon reflection, gives them moſt 
ſincere pleaſune. On the contrary, when 
they act a bad part, and unworthy of 
them, u part offenſive to others, and 
which tends to render them hateful and 
contemptible, the ſenſe of this gives moſt 
pungent pain and uneaſineſs: And though 
men of the beft and moſt ingenuous ſpi- 
rits;' Have this fenſe of ſhame in. the 
greateſt dehicney; yet there is hardly to 
de ſup any character ſo abandoned, 
as to have loſt it utterly, and to be quite 
unmoved by glory or ſhame. It has been 
often bſerved, that this original fenſe of 
dur nature is a moſt uſeful fence to vir- 
tue; and often prevents violations of it, 
when other, and indeed higher "principles 
are toorweak, and eaſily over-born: And 
when men have too little (conſcience to 
preſerve” their honour from the ſtain of 
criminal and baſe actions, it is well that 
their 


| 1 
66 — But, it is great pity, that there 
| Should, be Sound charatters, in whom the 
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ſenſe of honour and ſhame operates only 
with reſpect to thoſe actions which are 
known to the world about them. Men 
who in public are very careful what part 
they act, but in the ſolitudes and undreſs 
of life take off the niaſk, and ate capable 
of wicked and baſe things; they dread 
the opinion and judgment of their fellow- 
crcatures, and are bound perhaps very 
ſtrongly by the law of teputation; but 
where no eye is upon them, they know 
no more honour ori ſhame; conducting 
themſel ves in moral affairs, juſt as thoſe 
do in matter of dreſs, who ſhould. be at 
moſt exact pains to appear in ipublie alean 


and neat, tho at other times capable of 


ſinking into naſtineſs and filth; ſhewing 
in ſuch conduct great regard and reyerence 
to the world, but none at all to them- 
ſelves. A 2 of true taſte in life will 
always act very differently from this 
While he expreſſes a decent regard to fe 
eye of the ſpoctator, he maintains, 

the ſame time, a reverence for himſelf; and 


t abhor what is baſe, impure and in- 
decent, 
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reverence to the opinion of mankind, 


Of Self-Reverence. 


poot character, which — — on 


plauſible appearances to others, and is 


aſnamed of doing a mean or ill thing be- 
fore tlle world; but will | top at nothing 
in ſecret ; ſhewing ſome, perhaps much 


but none at all to the dignity of his own 
nature. A man of true probity and worth 
nous honour and ſhame in the moſt ſe- 
cret ſcenes and actions of life; for his 
on éyr muſt” be conſtantly upon him. 


And there is in every man a conſcience 
from which nothing can be concealed. 


This will, if men attend to it, naturally 


lead them to judge of their actions by a 


ſenſe of the dignity of human nature as 
their rule, will reproach and fill them 
with a painful ſenſe of ſhame, when they 
do what is unworthy of and beneath them, 
and reward, with a pleaſing ſenſe of ho- 
nour and'true glory, what they do worthy 
of nature and ornamental to it And to 
thoſe feelings, which are independent of 
the applauſes and eenſures of the world, 


and Which take poſſeſſion of the mind on 


oceaioir of ſome of the moſt ſecret ac! 
DO N tions, 


decent, were no eye upon hitm but his Sur. 
on Thus, in morals, tis im truth, a XVI. 


* 


C gatons-0in, 486) 60 of 
IV true worth end tifte principally! attends. 


The gam glory and honour, and thoſe 


Hauer the matters not great, what 


Seeber ente. 


He wurrenoes nocreatare ſo much us him- 
ſelf that is, he ſtanda more in awe of 
protaning his own. diguity, than af ſhame 
before the word and has a much more 
pleaſing ſenſe of internal honour, that is, 


he approbation. of þis-canſcienee in do- 
ing what es worthy of bim, than of ex- 


tertal glory: This is doing juſtice to him- 
ſelf, and this is hat I propoſe to regom- 
mend to you in the preſent diſcourſe. 


of thame-and jignaminy, have been ſo ge- 
nenally. and conſtantiy uſed to Expreſs 
the light in which, gur charactert and c- 
tiopg appear to gthers, according. to the 
quality af them and of the agent, and 
gur ſenſe of this, aud the frelings and af - 
fections of the mind, which naturally at- 
tend it. that if we uſe them in difcour- 
ſing upon the prefent ſubject, they muſt 
really have a quite different meaning from 
that which they ere generally,, wicd to 
expreſa.' And yst ou language dqes not 
Ford any terms mace proper tq \ gg 
that fenſe-which: I am cow ſpeaking of 
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his own ſenſations. No man but who has 4 
ſenſe of dignity in his nature, his powers, 
his ſtation in the univerſe. No man but 


has a ſenſe ſuitable to this dignity, and 


wiſtitable.. Now, that regard which a man 


owes to his own dignity, and which, 


where it prevails, wiil forbid his doing any 
thing unworthy of it ; that reverence he 


owes to himſelf; will give him pleaſing 
ſatisfaction when he acts a worthy part, 


and fill him with pain when he does what 
is mean and baſe ; what is really a proſti- 
tution and profanation of himſelf. 'This 
ſenſe of pain, for want of a proper 
word, we muſt call ſhame. In the com- 
mon. acceptation of that word, the pain 
which men feel, ariſes from their appre- 
henſions of what the world thinks of 
them; as I now uſe it, it ſignifies the pain 


we feel ariſing from a compariſon of our 


conduct, when it has been mean, with the 


dignity of our nature and ſtate; this, 
hot the opinion of the world, is the ob- 


ject of the painful affection. In a word, 
every . awes more reverence- to 
hav Ff his 


words are uſed, if we have the ſame nn R M. 
' and know what is meant: And I think no XVII. 
man can miſs of this, who reflects upon 
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Ss RM. his nature, powers, and moral ſtate, than 
XVI. to all the world; and every ingenuous 
mind will ſuffer more pain in a ſenfe of 


having profaned them, than in any ſhame 

to which the world can put him. 
That this ſubject may appear ina proper 

light, we muſt conſider the dignity which 


belongs to us as men, and as chriſtians, 


and alſo the dignity of ſtation by which 
ſome are diſtinguiſhed from others; which, 
tho” of little moment when compared with 
the other moſt important conſiderations, 
yet is not altogether unworthy of no- 
tice, and may be enn to — 
-purpoſes. 
. No one who 8 it, 3 
knowledge that there is ſomething great 
and noble in the powers of human nature. 
There 3s a ſpirit in man, and the inſpiration of 
the Almighty gives him underſtanding, far 
ſuperior to the birds of the air and the 
beaſts of the field. The pre-eminency of 
the human ſpecies, above all others in 
this lower world, is in a fine manner re- 
preſented to us by the inſpired author of 
the hiſtory of the Creation, Gen. i. 26. 
When God had made all the other crea- 


"tures, he. is introduced * ſaying, let ns 
make 
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make man in our image, and after our lite- SE KM. 
neſs, and let him have dominion over the fil XVII. 


of the ſea, over the fowl of the air, and over 


the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 


every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth. In pyrſuance.of this counſel, man 
was made. In the ſtructure of his body, 
of an ere form; and in the majeſty of 
his countenance, diſtinguiſhed from all the 


brutal orders; and like one who- was to 


rule over them. But this external viſible 
diſtinction, however pleaſing to the eye, 
is little when compared with the powers 
and faculties, of the ſpirit which was 
breathed into man. He was endowed 
with great compaſs of underſtanding, cap- 
able of contemplating the Creator, and his 
works, capable of the knowledge of truth, 
and of a progreſs in it which knows no 
limit ot end; with great delicacy of ima- 
gination, which is an inlet to à vaſt va- 
riety of pleaſures; with wonderful paſ- 
ſions and affections, fitting him for the 
ſocial . life. for which he was intended; 

above all endowed with a ſenſe of good 
and evil, of moral beauty and deformity; 


in this he is moſt of all diſtinguiſhed from 
the ſeveral, inferior orders in — life, 


moſt 


PFfa 
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Sz zM.moſt exprefily bears the divine image, 

XVII and is capable of the imitation of God, 

— brmet by this excellent power for the 

moſt exalted, for divine pleaſures, and 

nearly related to the ſuperior orders of 

= The other powers of the mind 

indeed excellent, this is ſacred; by 

Lis other faculties man is rendered ſupe- 

rior to the brutes, by this he is rendered 

toly, God-like. And as man was in his 

driginal frame and powers exalted over all 

the other creatures, ſo theſe are all given 

into his power; their ſervice, their lives 

are lis, and, by the donation of the 

Creator, all beſtowed for the ſubliſtence 

of his life, and to renter it comfortable. 

But all theſe advantages are crowhed with 

the | of an entlleſs duration, and 

\ of enfllefs improvements in knowledge 
| and mbial worth; and thereby of an | 
advanitnient in true excellency which | 
knows no limit. What high regards are | 
tht to ſach a frame, to ſuch powers and | 
advantages! How ſenfibly are we tonched | 
by any thing wr account an indignity | 
done to us by others! In what keen paſ- 
{ 


fions are our tefentments's it ſeen to ap- 
— no indignity done to us 


by 
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by ethers can hurt us as the indignities SEAM. 
men do to themſelves. This admirable Ay 


frame of nature, theſe excelleent and ſar 
cred powers are given into the truſt and 
conduct of every man. We are not 
placed under a phyſical neceffity, or, 
which is much the ſame, a neceſſity of 
inſtinct, by. which we ſhould be moved 
and added upan in ſuch a manner as infal- 
libly te anſwer the end of our being, 
which is the caſe of the ſeveral ſpeeies in 
the brutal werld, but is not at all con- 
ſiſtent with the moral frame and powers 
ef human nature and the great deſign of 
them; but we are endowed with a free- 
dem of choice, and a power of acting ac- 
cording to it; and as by chooſing and act- 


ing well, we do honour to human nature. 


and anfwer the Creator's deſign ; fo by 
chooſing and acting ill, we prafans the 
glory and ſanctity of our nature, and ten- 
der that, which is eapable of the higheſt 
advancement, and of ſhining in the nobleſt 


moral beauties, the moſt hateful and con- 


temptible thing in the creation; for as 
no brute creature is capable of ſuch at- 


tainments as the human kind, ſo none of 


them are capable of ſuch proſtitution, 
Ff3 and 


. 
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SNN. and of becoming ſo odious. How unna- 

XVIE tural then the part they act who ſo pro- 

> phane themſelves! And how becoming is 

it, that every man ſhould have ſuch a 

ſenſe of his own dignity, as will oblige 

him to act up, and do juſtice to it; and 

forbid every thing that is mean and a- 

bominable! That every man ſhould main- 

tain a ſacred regard to the high honours 

of humanity, and to the rere of ſelt- 
eſteem & 

But'this argument will appear mull in a 

ſttronger light, when we have conſidered 

how much the original dignity of human 

nature is improved by the graee of the 

goſpel. Az chriſtians, we are called to 

the higheſt privileges, and are aſſured of 

a moſt glorious immortality. - It is a high 

honour done to human nature that the 

ſon of God vonchſafed to aſſume it. He 

took not an him the nature of angels, but the 

ſeed of Abraham, arid, in all things he was 

made like unto bis brethren, that he migh 


t bea 
merciful and faithful high prieſt in things per- 
taining to God? Heb. ii. 16. By our relation to 
him as brethren, we are related to the father 
of all as his children. We become heirs 
F God and joint heirs with Chriſt, We are 


called 
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called to communion in the bleſſings 


of Sz RM - 


his kingdom, and the glory of his exalted XVII. 


ſtate, to a communion in the joy that 
makes himſelf happy. This high ad- 
vancement and happineſs is the fruit of a 
mighty apparatus in the divine admi- 
niſtration; and of the moſt aſtoniſhing 
counſels. The ſon of God muſt be in- 
carnate. He muſt, with all the charac- 
ters of a divine power about him, con- 
verſe for ſome years in our world, ſubmit- 
ting, notwithſtanding his high dignity, to 
all the ſinleſs infirmities of human na- 
ture; he muſt be perſecuted and a deep 
ſufferer ; he muſt die, and, miraculouſly 
riſe again from the ea. aſcend upon 
high, and be inveſted with the dominion 
over all worlds, and have the adminiftra- 
tion of all affairs given into his hands. 
Amazing. counſel for our redemption ! 
Tis repreſented in ſcripture as the won- 
der of angels and the ſubject of their 
loftieſt ſongs. Now, as this contrivance 
and the execution of it, vhich in every 
part ſtrikes the attentive mind with ſur- 
prize; gives us the ſtrongeſt aſſurance 
unaginable that the ſtate of the redeemed, 
which is intended as the fruit and end of 

Ff4 | this 
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Se. this great work, hall be perfectly glorious 
XVII. and happy; ſo it wonderfully raiſes our 
WY ſenſe of the dignity and importance of 

human nature, for the redemption of 
which, from a ſtate guilty and wretched, 
the whole was undertaken. How valu- 
able muſt mankind appear in the divine 
eye! God ſe leued the world, that be gave 
his only begatten Son, that whoſeever bekeveth 
in lim might not periſh but haue eternal life. 
And ſurely then he valued and loved them 
beyond all expreſſion. Ought not we 
therefore to ſtudy to do juſtice to the 
dignity af our own nature, to maintain 
ſuch a. to ourſelves, as becomes 
creatures ſo much noticed, and who aro 
of ſuch importance in the creation of | 
God? Should we not abhor the thoughts | 
of doing any thing which will be a ſtain 
and diſhonour to our natuwes, and ftudy 
to make the glory of them (matchleſs by | 
any thing in this world) ſhine with it's c 
proper luſtre ? Should we not take oare to i 
get into a thorough ſenſe of what we t 
owe to ourſelves as men and as chriſtians? t 
* 
ſe 
U 


Ought any mean thought to be entertain- 
ed in our minds, or any mean action to 
ee nen. 
nity 


. ͤ A 
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nity will inſpire us with a certain ambi- S x KM. 


tion and greatneſs of mind which are per- 
fely becoming, and prepare us to act 
from principles and yiews, and to form 
and purſue deſigns, and to breathe de- 
ſixes that are ſuitable. te our frame. An 
ambition, which is indeed one of the moſt 
important of virtues. Nothing a- kin to 
that pride and haughtinefs of ſpirit, which 
fixes upon as it's object, and is inflated 
and ſwelled up on account of, little ex- 
ternal temporal honours and diſtinctions, 


' (fuch asbparentage, - wicalth, ſtreagth or 


beauty) while'it;negledta the great com- 
mon advantages g u ſtate! a men. and 
chtiſtians Vahring itſelf upon the little 
differences dy 'wirich ene man of worth 
may be: diſtinguiffiec from arigther, more 
than upoij thoſe bbndura with which hu- 
mamamtüm ini general in crawned, and 
the morab i of Which it. is 
capable, This unhappy caſt gf temper, 
inſtend of cnlarginy the heart, naturally 
tonda to: make it little, really contracts 
the ſoul} and debaſes it ; and achrdingly 
we ſhall find; that tho pride aſſumes to it- 
ſclf aoſty mien, aud a haugkty air, yot 


er little and — 
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Sx M.and it's entertainments poor, and; com- 


XVII. paratively, inſignificant.  'Virtuous am- 
*—>—bition grows from a juſt ſenſe of the dig- 


nity common to us is men and chriſtians ; 
it inſpires ſentiments and views worthy 
of theſe characters; and which therefore 
muſt be great and gencrous. It breathes 
a ſpirit which becomes the children of 
God, the heirs of immortality; the proſpecl 
of the moſt ſolid glory above, and - the 
neareſt union to that being, who is the 
original ſouree of all derived exiſtence, 
perfection and bliſs. No wonder, then, 
that when it thoroughlyrpoſſeſſes the foul, 
every thing baſe and impure, everything 
little and mean, ſhould be baniſhed; that 
all undue regards to private temporal in- 
tereſt ſhould be ſupproſſtꝛl; and that hu- 
man nature ſhould be Jooked uponias: the 
moſt rich and glorious of alli paſſeſſions. 
But I'know of no expreſſics in the 
holy ſcriptures which ſetthis matter in a 
ſtronger or more affecting light, than thoſe 
of my text. Tum yburpot: that you are the 
rap e and. that-the ſpirit of | God 
dwelleth in yon. M a man 'defile the 
temple e. God, him ſaulli Gas dgęſirey; for the 
e e ee en 


Human 
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Human nature then is the dwelling- place SERM, 
of the divinity. Thus the fame author XVII. 
2 Cor, vi, 16. For ye are the temple of the 


living God, as God hath ſaid, I will dwell 
in them, and walk i” them, God is every 
where preſent, and the whole univerſe 
may be ſaid to be his temple. The moral 


world, intelligent creatures, are no doubt 


more particularly the objects of his notice. 
But his preſence is more peculiarly till 


with the virtuous and good. There is 


nothing inconſiſtent with the ſoundeft 


philoſophy, in ſuppoſing that there is an 
immediate agency of the firſt being upon 


the minds of men ; and that light 'and 
life, from the glorious fountain of it, are 
derived to them: That the joy of the 
holy ghoſt ſhould be ſhed abroad in their 
hearts, and that divine influence, or, as 
the ſcriptures ſpeak, divine inhabitation, 
ſhould greatly aid them in moral improve- 
ment, and be the ſource of their higheſt joy. 


But furely, this inhabitation of the divi- 


nity renders human nature not only ho- 
nourable, but ſacred. We owe great re- 
verence to ourſelves as the living temples 
of God; and this view of our ſtate'makes 
every thing that is evil, appear the more 

odious, 
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Sex M.odious, as it is the profavation of what 
XVII. ought to be kept holy. F any man defile 
Site tomple of God, him ſhall God delt, 


for the temple of God is boy, which temple 
$eare i: | Ky . 

To conclude this head, Altho' any di- 
ſtinction which ariſes from temporal dig- 
nity, or eminency of ſtation in the world, 
is hut af ſmall account when compared 
with the advantages common to us as 
men and chriſtians ; yet it has pleaſed 
God to appoint it, and it is neceſſary for 
the good of ſociety, that there ſhould be 
differences of ſtation, power, dignity, 
and endowments of various kinds, Some 
are more eminent than others in the gifts 
of nature and fortune; ſome are entruſt- 
ed with power and authority, others are 
obliged to obey ; ſome have raiſed them- 
ſelves to great eminency by uncommon 
merit, in particular offices and callings; 
now, whatever diſtinction a man enjoys 
by eminency of ſtation. in any of-theſe 
reſpecta, there is a regard due to it from 


himſelf; and it ought to be his care al- 
ways to act a part that becomes it. What 
is very becoming in low life would be 
very indecent in a high ſtation; and what 


is 
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is honourable in one man, would be juflySx k M. 
accounted ſhameful to another. This is XVII. 
ſo plain from innumerable inſtances that 


it needs no illuſtration. In a word, what- 
ever dignity men enjoy by nature, or as 
chriſtians, or whatever dignity of ſtation 
is added to theſe, it becomes an ingenuous 
mind to do. juſtice to it, and to regulate 
life ſo, that in all parts of it, there ſhall 


be the derent and ſuitable; that is, men 
ought always to act in character, and 


never ſo much conſider what it is in their 
power to do, as what becomes them to do. 
Having faid fo mueh to explain the re- 
verence we owe to outſelves, and the 
foundations of it, as they are laid in the 
dignity of nature, of the advantages and 
honours which are additional to it; I now 
protecd to recommend to you the main- 


taining of this reverence conftantly in 


your tninds, and making the ſenſe of ho- 
nour habitual to them, as what tends to 
produce the very beſt effects. 

And firſt 'of all, it will be a very ef- 


fectual pteſervative from the ſnares of 
vain- glory and vicious ſname. There may 
happen 


caſes, and they often have hap- 
am in which the ſenſe of the muyltt- 
tude 
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Sn tude ſhall be againſt men, when they are 
XVII. acting the beſt and moſt virtuous part; 
hen what is really their glory ſhall be 


turned, ſo far as the guiſe of the world 
can turn it, into their ſhame. And, on 
the other hand, the genefal und faſhion- 
able opinion may be ſo perverted, that it 
ſhall hallow what is really diſhonourable 
and evil, and put marks of honourable 
diſtinction upon men for doing what is 
really ſnameful. This ſtate of things to 
men, who are not capable, who have not 
accuſtomed themſel es to do juſtice to 
themſelves, cannot fail of proving a great 
ſnare. They immediately fall into baſe 
compliances; court honour and applauſe, 
tho': at the expence of doing evil, perhaps 
even when they are ſenſible it is evil; 

and avoid a fingularity attended with 
ſhame, tho' at the expence of neglecting 
their duty, and giving up a generous and 
good cauſe. Alas! how many have ſuf- 
fered this way, careful to procure honour 
from others, but not at all careful to do 
honour to themſelves | revering ſenſeleſs, 
faſhionable opinions and ways, and the 
multitudes which go intq_ them, but not 


paying any reverence to their own under- 
ſtandings 
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ſtandings and conſeiences. What a mean Sz KM. 
appearance muſt ſuch characters make in XVI. 


the eye of impartial judges! Ho-] much 
beneath nature do they act! But this is 
not all, nor the worſt of it; for they are 
often betrayed into very ill things, and 
purchaſe eſteem and reputation at the 
expenco of every thing worthy and good. 
The man who knows how to do juſtice to 
himſelf will never fall into ſuch ſnares. 
He will purſue ſteadily his o.]n under- 
ſanding, the conviction of his own judg- 
ment, the light of his own conſcience.. He 
will neglect all the world when ſet in op- 
poſition to theſe. He is fixed and im- 
moveable in his virtuous ſingularity ; 1 
call it virtuous, for it muſt be ſo to him, 
when he is purſuing his own deliberate 
judgment, as the fruit of a careful and 
impartial inquiry. He will have more 
re verence for his own conſcience, than 
for all the world: And his having a juſt 
ſenſe of the dignity of human nature, 
and of what he owes to himſelf, will 
give him a greatneſs of mind, which will 
not only make him inflexible, but pleaſed 
in acting this part, as it is really a wor- 
thy part. Thus, you evidently ſee that 


we 
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Sen. we can have no ſecurity, that a man ſhall 
XVI. a& worthily without it. If his principles, 
m, way of life ate td be formed and re- 
gulatsd by no rule, but the caprice of 
faſnion it is mere actident whether he is 
right or wrong; and if he purſues eſteem 
\ and reputation at any rate, he muſt change 
as the world does, and put on different 
characters as they. would have him. How 
more generous he, who acts the part his 
own heart dictates; ſcorns a compliance 
which contradicts it, and deſpiſes the ho- 
nour which muſt. be acquired at the ex- 
pence of being untrue to himſelf. In this 
character we have the beſt ſecurity we can 
have, of Readineſs and uniformity, and 
of truth and righteouſneſs : And never 
do men appear in a more honourable light, 
than when a ſunſo of what they owe to 
themſelves, makes them incapable of ſub- 
mitting to the impoſitions of others, and 
when they prefer internal honour, the 
of their down hearts, to the 
applanſes of all the world. This is doing 
juſtice to the dignity of nature: And to 
this we owe ſome of the moſt illuſtrious 
characters, and uſeful ſervices, with. which 
the hiſtory of the world preſents us. With- 
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ſtianity could never have obtained in the 
world; without it the proteſtant religion 
could never have obtained in the chriſtian 
world; nor indeed any reformation, a- 
gainſt which prevailing and faſhionable 
ſentiments and cuſtoms were ſed. - 
But then, as ſuch a ſpirit will make 2 
man capable of ſtanding alone in defence 


of what he knows to be juſt and right, 


and make him deſpiſe the applauſes of the 


world, compared and ſet in oppoſition 


with the approbation of his own heart, ſo 


it will raiſe him quite above all the mean- 
neſſes of an hypocritical temper. He re- 
gards firſt the teſtimony of his conſcience, 
and ſeeks to be approved of himſelf; the 


opinion of others concerning him appears 


to be of ſmall moment, when compared 
to this. He will not do an ill thing, tho“ 


he could conceal it from the world, be- 
cauſe he cannot conceal it from himſelf. 
In his own breaſt fits the judge whom he 


reyeres, and whoſe ſentence he dreads. 
He will do what is good, not to obtain 
applauſe, but to do juſtice to his own con- 
ſcience. Thus his like will be regular tho 
no mortal were to behold it. He ſits in 


4 G 2 ſtrict 


out the prevalence of ſuch a ſpir * chri-SE RM. 
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ar Ai fic judgment upon his own acounts. 
— The great queſtion is not, what others 
think or know ooneerning me, but what 
is becoming and unbecoming myſelf as a 
man, and à chriſtian Poor ee: fr the world 
thinks concerning this or the other action 
of my life; but what nature, what con- 
ſcience ſay. An hypocrite muſt be an 
utter ſtranger to theſe generous ſenti- 
ments; he pays great reſpect to others, 
but none to himſelf ; and every man muſt. 
acknowledge that this is a mean and moſt 
worthleſs character. The man who pays 
Juſt regard to himſelf will always act a 
part fimple, open, and frank ; and as his 
ſpirit will abhor deceitful appearances, fo 
His life will have no need of them. Where 
there is no 3 to be covered, von 
is quite uſtlefs. 
"Theſe refleQions pattirlly lead to 
the next thing I would inſiſt on, viz. 
That the ſpirit I am recommending will 
be a mighty preſervative from the i impuri- 
ties of vice. There is ſomething in theſe, 
in all the various kinds of them, that is 
mean, and what an ingenuous mind muſt 
hate as ſhameful. To illuſtrate this, we 


need onhy obſerve the abhorence of ſome 1 
par- f 
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patticular yices, which men of generous SER. 
ſpirits expreſs, tho' they ate, perhaps very XVII. 
vicious in other reſpedts. They will 1 | 
dulge themſelves in vices by which they 
think their honour is not affected but an 
action which (according to their ſenſe of 
things) is a ſtain to their honour, they 
would die rather than be guilty of it: 

They have then a ſenſe of dignity, which 
makes them utterly incapable of ſome vi- 
But why are they ſo abhorrent of 
ſome, and eaſy in other vices ? Treachery 
or ingratitude they eannot bear the 
thoughts of, but have no abhorrence 
of intemperance and the impurities of _— 
| the fleſh. Surely every thing vicious 1s | | 
- abominable. Some vices indeed have 2 1 
peculiar meanneſs and baſeneſs in them; 
but no vice but what is a reproach to na- 
; ture, and ſtains the dignity of it. Why then 
| this partiality ? Surely it muſt be owing 
] to the prejudice, and the biaſs of powerful 
X luſts : And the man who thinks juſtly and 1 
impartially muſt ſee this. Well, then, if 1 
8 every vice is really a ſtain to nature, and 
ſt a profanation of the dignity of it, there 
ce || cannot be a more natural oreſorvative from 
e 


vice than a juſt ſenſe, and a high eſteem 
11 Ge 2 of 
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SE RM. of the dignity of nature. This begets a 
XVII. greatneſs of mind which renders it too 
proud to be wicked. . The perſon whoſe 
mind is poſſeſſed of it, as it ought to bc, 
will look upon vice. of every kind, and 
ſee it in the ſame light, as the man of ho- 
nour would upon turning his back in the 
field; as the generous man would upon 
cruelly oppreſſing the widow, or entring 
into the fields of the fatherleſs; as the 
ingenuous mind would upon treachery in 
friendſhip, or the various methods of trick 
and deceit. Such a purity of temper does 
naturally grow from a juſt reverence for 
ourſelves. The mind becomes ſenſible | 
of a glory ſhed upon human nature, which 
is the nobleſt enjoyment, and which nothing 
but vice can profane and deſtroy; and 
while ſuch an eſtimation of nature obtains, 
temptations to vice muſt have but ſmall 
power. | 
But ſurely this ſenſe, for the ſame rea- 
ſon that it is a preſervative from vice, 
2 alſo be a powerful incentive to vir- 
He who has a taſte for true honour, 
— have that commendable ambition 
which conſtantly deſires the encreaſe of 


* and as it can be encreaſed no other- | 
N wiſe 


. ĩ⸗v OY” 
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wiſe than by the practice of virtue, his Ser N. 
ambition muſt conſtantly ſtir him up to XVII. 
that, and give life and vigour to all his 


endeavours, reconciling him to any labour 
or difficulty by which the admired crown 
may ſhine the brighter. So the heroes who 
rejoice in the diſtinctions of the field, as 
the greateſt and moſt deſirable attain- 
ments, never think they have done enough, 
while there is any thing more to be done, 
any laurels to be yet obtained; ſo the 
man of corrupt ambition never thinks he- 
has power enough, while he has a ſuperi- 
or, perhaps, while he has an equal; and 
the covetous creature, whoſe glory, whoſe 
divinity, is his treaſure, never thinks he 
has enough while he may have more. If 
we know ourſelves, and what ſolid: ho- 
nour really is, we ſhall undoubtedly be 
very diligent in doing what may encreaſe 
it, and by degrees attain to a ſtock, in 


which we ſhall have more ſatisfaction 


than ever hero. taſted in his triumphs, or 
the ambitious in his having no equal. 
For, in the third place, this ſpirit will 
give the moſt generous, and therefore the 
moſt ſincerely pleaſing enjoyment of lite. 
This ſame intellectual, moral, being, we 
In herb WW 4 7: arg 


SY AMI. are — of of, is Wen a noble and 
XVII. excellent thing. No man but muſt be 


SY ſenſible of great pleaſure in enjoying fi. 


No thought more gloomy and difebnſblate 
than our being ſtript of it; except the 
proſpect af endleſs pain and miſery in it. 
But it is moral improvement which finiſhes 
human nature, and makes it lovely; and 
it is this which yields the calm, the ſincere 
and uninterrupted joy which virtuous 
minds taſte z a joy that is quite indepen- 


of the power of men, or the powers 

darkneſs ; and the man who knows, an 

does Juſtice to himſelf, poſſeſſes a no 
ble inheritance in the poſſeſſion of him- 
ſelf. To reflect upon and enjoy human 
nature in its perfection, cannot but reliſh! 
And that reverence which we owe to the 
dignity of it, tho' it may put us upon 
ſome ſeverities of diſcipline, yet it amply 
rewards us with the moſt exquiſite reliſhes 
of the nobleſt pleaſure. He who feats and 
reveres himſelf * ail be ſure of the trueſt 
enjoyment of himſelf, and he that Knows 
how to regard and do juſtice to the man, 
will not fail of being a happy man. 

It may be added laſtly, that tho the ſpi- 
Fit and temper I have been recommending 
| may 


dent of fortune or the viciſſitudes of it, 5 
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may, in many inſtances; have the world S8 EN N. 
againſt it, and muſt act in contradiction to XVII. 
the ſentiments and modes which obtain inn 


it, yet, generally ſpeaking, the ſureſt way 
for a man to be eſteemed of others, is to 
do juſtice to himſelf. He who ſeems not 
to know what becomes him, cannot rea- 
ſonably expect that others ſnould pay him 
regard: And when men proſtitute and 
profane humanity in themſelves, what but 
contempt and diſregard can be their porti- 
on from others. Eſteem will be procured 
by nothing but true worth, or the appear- 
ances of it; theſe, however plauſible, 
may be found out to be only appearances, 
and all the honour which was paid to 
them, will be turned into averſion and 
diſdain. But true worth will beget eſ- 
teem, and maintain it : and no man who 


acts from the principle of regarding his 


own dignity, and doing juſtice to it, but 
will act a worthy part. This character 
will inherit love, while the mean, the 
fawning, and compliant, will be looked 
upon with contempt : and very juſtly, for 
the ends of ſocial life can never be happi- 
ly anſwered by ſuch men: We never can 
have any dependence upon them. What 
ſecurity can I have that a man will be true 
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7 SRM. to me, who is not true to himſelf ? 
XVII. What reaſon to expect that he will act a 
A "worthy part, in whom a ſenſe of true 
worth has no place ? Will he act to my 
honour, or be ſollicitous for it, who pro- 
fanes his own? Will he juſtly regard me, 


who can proſtitute himſelf ? 
| ; , 
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SERMON XVIII 


The relation of friendſhip conſider- 
ed; the foundation upon which 
it reſts; the particular virtues 
which qualify for it, and the 


high happineſs reſulting from it. 


— — 


.Proverss XVIII. 24. 


mmm There is @ friend that ſlicketh chſer 
e. a brother. | 


friendſhip, which I think 1s one of 
the nobleſt, and, if I might uſe 
ſuch an expreſſion, the moſt elegant 
relation, of which human nature is cap- 
able. It tends unſpeakably to the im- 
| provement of the mind; and the plea- 
1. which reſult from it are moſt ſincere 
, and 


122 in this diſcourſe to treat of 


454 Of Nn. 
SrRM. and delightful. You will eaſily perceive 
XVIII. from this account of it, that I am not 
*—Y ſpeaking of what in our common con- 

verſation, is often called friendſhip; and 


as is no mote, perhaps, than a general COr- 


J -reſpondence in the exchange of ſome kind 
* offices, where there is little intimacy, ge- 
. neruſity, or tenderneſs of affection; and 


* where poſſibly the whole ſubſiſts u upon 
ſome low ſordid views and intereſts; but 
of that generous union, of ' ſouls, 1 had 
almoſt ſaid devotion to one anothet, that 
ſincere and fervent love of ſpirits,” which 

is attended with a perfect openneſs of 
Heart, and unreſerved intimacy ; -which 
makes mens intereſts 'one, and their joys 

and ſorrows common; to which the greateſt 

_ tenderneſs and delicacy of — lene 
ceſſary; and which is infinitely above 
every mean and ſelfiſh view; for in truth, 

men Who are joined in ſuch friendſhip, if 

you will pardon the impropriety of the 
expreſſion, are to e but ne gi * 


tween them. 
7 am very fondle 925 ch fricnaſſup 


is very rutely to be found; very rare in- 10 
40 the chiraRery/which are capable of | | 
| | And however pleafing the picture we 9 


EY do tf) ak od f ²˙ i a” x. 4 


may 
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may frame in our imaginations of it, yetS ER M1. 
the mind looks up to it with regret, as XVIII. 
ſüdfiſting only in fancy, as hardly any 
where to he equalled in life. Yet that we 
may nut do injuſtice to human nature, it 
muſt be owned, that there have been in- 
ſtances, in which this ſacred love of minds 
has appeared, with as great dignity and 
fervor as can well be imagined. Some 
have found frierds that ſtick cloſer than 
brothers, And ſeeing human nature is 
capable even of ſo great a thing, as this 
noble diſintereſted friendihip, I hope it 
will not be thought altogether uſeleſs to 
diſcourſe particularly upon it. Tam ſure 
to ingenuous minds it cannot but be plea- 
ſing, to view nature in it's moſt elegant 
refinements ; and in that point of light, 
in which, of all others, it appears by far 

; the moſt. beautiful and happy. 

It js an obſervation 'of the beſt writers 
upon this ſubject, that friendſhip cannot 
ſubliſt but between perſons of real worth; 
for friendſhip muſt be founded upon high 
F eſteem: But ſuch eſteem cannot be, at 

leaſt it cannot be rational and laſting, 

f where there is not true moral worth. This 

ih the proper __— eſteem, and no na- 
tural 


_ O Friendſhip. ' | 
SERM-tural advantages will do without it. Sup= 
XVIII. poſe a man had wit, courage, ſtrength, 

2 "parentage, and every thing you can name 
of that kind, to recommend him; yet if 
he is without purity of manners, honeſty, 
benevolence, and faithfulneſs, we cannot 

eſteem him; and if we cannot eſteem, we 
cannot love him as a friend. Beſides, in 
friendſhip there muſt be a certain likeneſs, 
and conſent of ſoul, a conſent in the great 
ends and views of life, and alſo in the 
principal methods and condu of it ; and 
this conſent is effectually begot and ſe- 
cured, only by true probity and goodnels ; 
this is the ſame in every one, and forms 
the mind into the ſame ſentiments, and 
gives it the ſame views, and deſigns in all, 
the moſt important affairs, of life. Good. 
ſpirits; therefore are kindred ſpirits, and 
reſemble one another, But what 1s prin- 
cipally to be conſidered is this, that no 

friendſhip can bind a man to do an ill 

thing. Our obligations to be virtugus and 
good are prior, and ſuperior to all the ob- 
ligations of friendſhip. And therefore, 

ſhould/the moſt intimate friend tempt a 

man to tranſgreſs, he muſt be reſiſted and 

thwarted. A good mind cannot . 
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ply with him; and we can have no ſecu-S ER NM. 
rity in friendſhip with a bad man; nor XVIII. 
know how ſoon it may be neceſſary to VV 
break with him. Friendſhip then muſt be 
built upon the principles of virtue and 
honour ; and cannot ſubſiſt otherwiſe. 
But, in truth, a bad man is not capable 
of being a friend; there is a certain great- 
neſs of ſoul, a benevolence, a faithfulneſs, 
an ingenuity, neceſſary to friendſhip, which 
are abſolutely inconſiſtent with a bad mo- 
ral character. 

But, tho' every true friend be a good 
man, yet every good man 1s not fit to be 
a friend. A perſon's character may be, 
in the general, a good one, and yet he 
may want many qualities which are ne- 
ceſſary to friendſhip; ſuch as, firſt, ge- 
neroſity; friendſhip abhors every thing 
that is narrow and contracted. It ſacri- 
fices little views, and intereſts, very rea- 
lily; and lays itſelf open to inconve- 
nience, danger, and ſuffering, when theſe 
become neceſſary to ſerve a friend. In a 
word, it does for a friend as it would do 
for itſelf; nay, upon many occaſions much 
more. Now, let a man's character, in 
other reſpects, be never ſo good and valu- 
en:? able, 


"2 
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Sanum. able, if there is any thing mean and con- | 


AVI. traced in his ſpirit, he is incapable of 


> friendſhip ; he cannat enter into the ſtate; 


he gannot- taſte the joys, or ſhare the ſor- 
rows, of his friend he cannot do, and 
ſuffer, for him, as that ſaered relation 
„ e | 

To + generoſity muſt be added tender- 
a) of affection. Jonathan /aved David 
as his own ſoul. There is a certain ſtupi- 
dity, and unconcernedneſs about ſome 
men, which makes them abſolutely in- 
capable of any thing ſo refined as friend- 
ſhip. They have no delicacy of affection, 
they are not moved by the joys or ſorrows 
of others ; and things which do much af- 
fect tender minds, make no impreffion at 
all upon them. The friendly mind does, 
with great tenderneſs, enter into all the 
circumflances and ſentiments, of his com- 
panion; can be affected with all his cares 
and fears, his joys and ſorrows. Every 
thing is of importance to him that is ſo to 
his friend. And this tenderneſs of-affec- 
tion begets that ſtrange but affecting har- 
mony of ſouls,” if I might term it ſo, like 
the cords of two muſical inſtruments 


ſtrained to the ſame key, where if one of 


them 
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them is touched any wiſe, the ſound is S E RM. 
communicated to the other. Where there XVIIL 
is true friendſhip there muſt be an exqui-- 
ſite mutual feeling. And when I have 
ſaid that the affection muſt be tender, 
this is ſaying too that it muſt be undiſ- 
ſembled. Sincerity in love is eſſential to 
friendſhip, Jonathan /oved David as hir 
own ſoul, We muſt love our friends as 
ourſelves; love them, not from any pri- 
vate ſelfiſh views, or advantages, (which 
is indeed impoſſible, for theſe cannot be- 
get love, tho' they may the profeſſions of 
it,) but ſo as to delight in them as in our- 
ſelves ; and in their happineſs as our own, 
for it's own ſake: Making delight in 
them, making their happineſs the ultimate 
end of our affection, and of all the offices 
of our friendſhip: Being as much pleaſed 
in their glory as our own, and in any ad- 
vantages they enjoy, as if we enjoyed 
them ourſelves: So Jonathan was affected 
towards David.. So every friend, every 
true friend, will be affected to the perſon 
to whom he is joined in a relation ſo 
ſacred. | 

I add, that there muſt be in ſuch friend- 
ſhip great openeſs and frankneſs of ſpi- 


rit ; 
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SeRM.rit ; there muſt be a communication of ſe- 
XVIII. crets, without reſerve; unleſs that reſerve 


neceſfarily ariſes from, and is cauſed by 
friendſhip, for this ſacred relation cannot 
bear any other. It is one general end of 


friendſhip, to have one to whom we can 


communicate our inmoſt ſouls, all our cares 
and fears, all our joys and ſorrows. Human 
nature very much wants and needs this: 

And where this end of friendſhip cannot 
be fafely anſwered, the moſt important 
and pleaſing end of it cannot be anſwer- 
ed; and therefore, as ſuch friendſhip will 
prove to be of little value, it will quickly 
come to nothing. A dark and reſerved 
mind cannot be a friendly one. It has in- 
deed been given as a rule in friendſhip, 
that we ſhould always carry it to our 
friend as ſuppoſing that, ſome time or o- 


ther, he may become our enemy; and ac- 
cordingly maintain proper reſerves in our 


communication with him, that we may 
never be in his power. This rule has a 


good deal of cunning in it, I o]; hut is, 


at the ſame time, what the generoſity of 
friendſhip, in it's moſt perfect ſtate, can- 
not ſubmit to: For the very obſerving of 


ſuch a rule implies a ſuſpicion of our 
1 
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there is any the moſt9s A N. 


An ; XVIII. 
nie Wy picion, friendfhip cannot be ; 


perfect: It is a thing that abhors all jea- © 
louſy,. and cunning, and management : It 
is open, and frank, and ingenuous. But 
35 this is indeed the caſe with perfect 
friends, and muſl be the caſe, it ſhews 
how. cautious WE ſhoul be in the choice 
we, make of perſons for that relation: 
And that we Gould not admit men into 


that intimaey, without a thorough know- 
ledge of * and long trial of their 


wii, 
Fut, althanet a friend muſt be inge- 
nuous and open-hearted, a man of ſim- 
dee ang whaſe very heart, if I might 
the expreſſion, is tranſparent to his 
fiend yet he muſt be diſcreet and pru- 
dent ; capable of concealing, from others 
what ought. to be concealed z capable of 
managing, in any thin that en 
to his care, with wiſdom. When men 
betray indiſcreet openneſs, imprudence 
and folly, friendſhip with them, itiſtead of 
anſwering it's end by! romoting the hap- 
pineſs and comfort of life, muſt be great- 
ly hurtful, and produce moſt miſchievous 
conſequence Beſides, where ſuch im- 
13 prudence 


| 
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Ss nu. e Prudence and weakneſs appeats, eſteem 
XVIII. will neceſſarily be lefſen'd, and friendſhip 
" "ſuffer in >coptrii6n with it. Men muſt 


not be put to the bluſh; they muſt not 
ſuffer by their friends diſingenuity; un- 
faithfulneſs is the very worſt thing that 
- can happen in friendſhip; and next to 
that, weakneſs and imprudence ; which, 
tho” they do not ſpeak ſo bad a mind, yet 
may. be the cauſe of as great miſchief; 
and make it impoſſible for friendſhip to 
ſabſiſt. 


Again, it is neceflary to the character of 
a friend, that he ſhould be of a conſtant 


temper, directed by reaſon, and acting 
unchangeably according to it's direction. 
There is an unconſtant humour and fickle- 
neſs in ſome tempers, that you can ne- 
ver know where to find, or how to be 
ſure of them: Their loves and averſions 
are continually changing, and ſo are their 
views and purpoſes : Without any good 
reaſon they chooſe, and without any good 
reaſon refuſe ; They are in one mind to 
day, and in another ' to-morrow. This, 
for ought I know, ſhould rather be con- 
ſidered as their misfortune than fault. 


But however that be, it makes them in- 
capable 


F. riendſbip. 


ta pable of friendſhip. A true friend is 8 2117 
— the ſame; that is, his ſentiments XVIII. 


and conduct never change, 
there is reaſon for it. You find him the 
ſame man that you left him; and may 
depend upon his always being ſo. He is 
not only faithful and honeſt in his diſpo- 
ſitions, but conſtant in his ſpirit ; firm 
and reſolved, not to be moved by humour, 
not to be ſhocked by danger; I ſay, not 
to be ſhocked by danger; for indeed, as 
a man cannot be conſtant without eou- 
rage, ſo without ſome good meaſure of 
courage and reſolution, no man is fit to 
be a friend. A fearful temper will betray 
men into mean things, which the dignity 
of friendſhip abhorsz and perhaps into 
unfaithfulneſs, which muſt neceſſarily 
ſtrike at the very life of it. There is no 
ſure de upon 2 feeble ſoul 3 and 
ſo there can be no faſt a with 

him. 
But there is one e in which the 
firmneſs of a friendly mind is as much 
tried, as in any other, and that is, in re- 
ſiſting any ſollicitation to do a thing that 
may be in itſelf bad, or indiſcreet, or 
e to him that deſires it. Very of- 
5 H h 2 ten 


but when 
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SERM.tenitenderneſs of affection is accompanied 


2 


with a feebleneſs of mind, which can 


hardly refuſe. any thing to the one we 


love; and is prompted to gratify, tho' it be 
greatly to the prejudice of the perſon we 
mean to oblige, and even when we are 
convinced of this. But however excuſ- 
able this exceſs of good nature may ap- 
pear, it is certainly a very dangerous 
weakneſs, and may be of very bad conſe- 
quence, for, to act a part truly friendly, 
it may be upon many occaſions, neceſ- 
ſary, that we know how to reſuſe: There 
muſt not be a compliance in every thing. 
What is right and fit muſt always be our 
rule; And we ought ta obſerve, it inviol- 
ably, not only becauſe the obligation to 
this is ſuperior, to all the obligations of 
friendſhip, but alſo from principles of 


kindneſs and bene volenco. Next to the 


firmneſs'that ought to be maintained in 
denying what is hurtful, there ought to 
be/a reſolution in animadyerting upon 
faults. This is the moſt friendly and 
uſeful: office imaginable ; and an office 
to which/ an affectionate mind does with 
difficulty bring itſelf. To admoniſh and 


ade n one to great pain; and 
whatever 
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whatever gives pain to a friend, is gote S EAN 
about with reluctancy and averſion: Vet XVIII. 
there is no true faithfulneſs when this i 


not done; and it is one of the nobleſt 
ends of friendſhip. 

Nor can any thing give more fatiafac- 
tion to an ingenuous mind, than to be 
thus intimately related to one, who he 
knows, will uſe faithful freedom with him; 
and prndently animadvert upon all his 
weakneſſes. This is a noble, and moſt 
uſeful ſecurity to a man; and a defence 
from the unhappy influence of that partia- 
lity, which very often makes us blind to 
our own defects, and go —— on 
in what is difagreeable, or hurtful, to 
both. * 

But, tho' ſtrict virtue is deen, as ; the 
dndation of true friendſhip, and great 
freedom ought to be uſed in animadvert- 
ing upon faults; yet intimate friendſhip 
does not bear any rigid ſeverity, any 
haughty Riffaels of of manners. It expects 
ſweetneſs, and gentleneſs,” and condeſcen- 
dency, ſo far as innocence ahd virtue will 
allow. There is in ſome very good and 
worthy characters a certain fournefs, and 
Giſtates, which creates ae, but at the 

H h 3 ſame 
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6 N. ſame time diſſike: : Fhis ſome men cannet 
XVIII lay aſide even in their greateſt intimacies; 
they have nothing of the meckneſs and 


complaifance of good nature, even when 
their diſpoſitions are good and beneyolent : 
This hurts friendſhip, which is a tender 
and delicate thing, and cannot flouriſh 
but where it finds an eafineſs and ſweetneſs 
of | temper, and diſpoſition ta comply with 
the humours and way of another ; where 
that compliance is conſiſtent with the rules 
of truth, virtue, and honour. 
Again, friendſhip abhors all jealouſy; 
a diſpaſition to be ſuſpicious, where there 
is na juſt cauſe given. This is the inſe- 
perable attendant of ſome, little, gloomy 
| Tpirits ; and is a torment to themſelves, 
as well as to others: Always apprehend- 
ing things are wrang : All ear to accuſati- 
ons, however falſe or frivolous : All eye 
to bad appearances ; and making every lit- 
tle trifling circumſtance a great thing. 
With ſuch men there can be no faſt friend- 
ſhip; for there is no guarding againſt a 
jealous temper ſyfficiently ; it is impoſſi- 
ble ſa to order oneꝭ behaviour that jealouſy 
will not find ſufficient matter of diſtur- 


Tune itſelf, e re are abou 


it. 
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it. The temper of one that is, fit tq bea ER ” 
friend,;; is frank and open; conſcioua of | 9 9 


no ungenerous cunning in itſelf, it does 
not ſuſpect it in others. E thinteth noi Ma 
but hapeth all things, aud believeth all thi 
which are to the advantage of its Bend, 
And if any circumſtance, appears leſs fa- 
yourable than One would. deſire, yet; it 
puts the moſt candid interpretation upon 
it that may be; and. will not entertain a 
bad opinion of a friend, nor break with 
him. e gf his, beg 
hat renders him unwor that relation. 
© 1 he 7E.can bg . friendſhip 
wn 75 2 OY A diſpe [po ſition to bear 
54 "9 irmities, and to for- 
thers by no character 
wk 1 e fel all daily. 
ſhall Gal nent bg life 3 per” 
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a e which overlooks little in 
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8& x Arttities, and can fix upon excellent and 

XVIII dthiable qualities, (tho' blended with the 

ö there) as the Objects of its eftcem and 
friendſhip. This generofity we-ought'by 
all means to cultivate in ourſelves, vonſi- 
ders how/ much we rice it in others, 
and how much e expect it; hd that ft 
is m all things no mort than the law 
of Rrict equity, that ar ur won "men 
Jedld ub with bs! We froutd of fa db wth 
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faults; theſe qualities, I ſay, which haveSe AM. 
been declared neceſſary to perfect friend- XVIII. 


ſhip, are rarely to be met with, combined 
in one character ; And where thoy Are, 
it muſt be an acquaintance of ſome dura- 
tion, and careful obſerv rva ation, which can 
diſcover them, fo as to rely certaitily upon 
them. It is no wonder that a very wiſe 
man lays it down. as a maxim in the con- 
duct of life, that a man, if poſſible, ſhould 
55 no enemies, and very few friends. 
day, enough for 26. to find one Jona- 
than in an age. We do not find that ever 
und another, like him : And perhaps, 
of all 2 1 5 are the leaſt | 10 
45 ſuch chara Gers. 
| Seeing then that 100 many thi is na- 
tis are n ffaryto make a perfect riend, 
they are . very few , who art perfeelly 
5 755 for 1 that Frelätibn; arid men thould 
be very cautious , Fol Weir choice; careful 
not to run into in Acies all of 4 | fucken, 


intimacies fit to be uſed only fi the high- 


eſt friendſhip not to run into them, 1 


ſay, with perſons who are not capable of 


friendſhip at afl. "The moſt frank and ge- 


nerous 1 are the moſt in danger of 
ſhis great error. "TW are often ſtruck 


with 


470 
Sen r ſome ſhining qua- 


Kilt lities, 


the wiſdom. and, 
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them; affect the ac- 
of ſuch perſons, and an inti- 

macy with them; the beginnings of which, 
perhaps, greatly increaſe their fondneſs, 
and carry them farther than diſcretion al- 
lows, and which a thorough acquaintance 
with the admired character convinges them 


was much too far. 
As there. cannot be too great caution 


in chuſing an intimate friend, ſo there 
cannot be toa great firmneſs in cleaving to 
hen well choſen. A thorough 
friend j is, undoubtedly, one of the moſt 
yaluable enjoyments in human life ; It is a 
great pleaſure to haye. one to Wel we 
can unbaſom ourſelves with perfect ſafety ; 
ane who will tenderly enter into and 
ſhare. all our griefs, which does indeed 
greatly dleviate them ; "one who will par. 


_ tticipate in all our 255, which gives them 


To have one, upon 
ithfulneſs af whoſe 
counſe] we can ſecyrely rely, in all our 
-perplexities ; and whoſe power 3 and inter- 
eſt, will be always at our ſervice and 
com ,t. 70 have, one, in fine, who 


will ſe faithful freedom in diſcloſing. t bo 


. 


an additional reli 
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us all our errors, and aſſiſt us in correQing » E RM. 
them. Providence gives nothing in mor- XVII. 
tal life more valuable than ſuch a friend; 2 
and happy they who enjoy this bleſling ! 
Human nature is of a ſocial make; takes 
pleaſure in correſpondence with others, 
and is moſt unhappy in ſolitude. But our 
ſocial intercourſe in general gives no ſuch 
pleaſure, as a faithful intimate, and confi- 
dam of our inmoſt ſouls. Now as nature 
ſeems to have a great caſt for friendſhip, 
and to run into peculiar intimacies, (ſome- 
times with indiſcretion enough) and as 
the intimacy : and affection of friends is 

ſomething, in its kind, diſtinct and very 
different from the benevolence; we are to 
bear to all men, and from the natural af- 
fection we owe to our neareſt relatiens; 
ſo I cannot help thinking, that the ſoul's 
diſpoſition to friendſhip ul attend it in its 
moſt perfect ſtate; will attend it, Imean, 
even in heaven. Very true, there will be 
moſtfervent love from all, to all the bleſ- 
ſecd inhabitants; it is true likewiſe, that 
friendſhip will not indeed be of any mo- 
ment there, on accountof the relief e here 
obtain by it from our ſorrows, or the help 
jt gives us in our diſtrefles ; but yet there 
may 
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* * 1. may be in ſome perſons a peculiar likeneſs 


in temper, and employment, and taſte; 


— there tnay be eminencies in peculiar the. 


tues, which lead into peculiar intimacits, 
that may heighthen the reliſh even of 
heavenly adlight. If ſuch a thing may be 
ſuppoſed, how glorious will thoſe friend- 
ſhips be, which are contracted between 
whit perfect How vaſtly ſuperior to any 
thing we can imagine upon earth! Or 
"why may not friendſhips, upon the foun- 
datjons of virtue and honour, which have 
been contracted in this world, be reſumed 
ald revived in the other? And old and 
honourable intimacies be fixed upon ſuch 
a bifis, that they ſhall ſubſiſt for ever ? 
Be that as it will, he who has got à per- 
fect friend upon earth, cannot put too 
great a We en upon him, This relation is 
to be tnaintained with great care; eſpeci- 
ally by an inviolable fidelity, which is the 
very ſine w of friendſnip; for the leaft un- 
faithfolnefs may ruin it for ever: There's 
a delicacy in it, which oannot bear the 
rude ſhock of falſhood and diſingenuity. 
To do any thing that is unfaithful undet 
the colour and profeſſion of friendſhip, 
may perhaps paſs in the world wit a mil- 
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der cenſure than many other faults ; but $ = xe. 
at the ſame time, I cannot help thinking XVIII. 
it one of the greateſt, It may not indeed 


have ſo many bad conſequences as ſome 
other 'crimes ; but ſurely, no crime what- 
ſoever can betray a worſe ſpirit. A man 
who is capable of unfaithfulneſs in ſtrict 
friendſhip, one would not anſwer for him 
that he will not be capable, if tempted 
to it, of any wickedneſs, One thing is 
certain, that he who is capable of treach- 
ery in friendſhip, was never fit for being 
a friend; and the man who choſe him as 
ſuch, muſt have been in a great error: 
But whateyer miſchief happens to be done 
by his breach of fidelity, it is much bet- 
ter that the deceitfulneſs of his ſpirit 
ſhould be known, that men may be preſer- 
ved from it for the future, which is a great 
deliyerance. | 
But, to conclude the whole, let it be 
ever remembered, that true friendſhip, 
this glorious union of ſpirits, is founded in 
virtue; in virtue, I ſay, in that only. "Tis 
this that begets a likeneſs in the moſt im- 
portant diſpoſitions, ſentiments, buſineſs, 
and deſigns of life: Tis this in which 
the attracting and cementing power con- 
. fiſts 3 


_ 
x. fifts ; which we admire for its own ſake, 
- and love for itſelf ' Tis this only that 
will make friendſhips firm, and conſtant, 
and reputable : Tis this only that will 
make preſent friendſhip truly gainful, and 
the remembrance of paſt intimacies, pleaſ- 
ing. This muſt lye at the foundation 
of that, which tiext to virtue, is of all 
things the moſt valuable: And as virtue 
muſt lye at the foundation of friendſhip, 
fo all friendſhip ought to be conſidered 
and improved, as a means of confirtaing 
and exalting our virtue. So it ought to 
be conſidered, I fay, in our preſent ſtate, 
in which improvement in virtue ought 
to be our conſtant aim: And the inti- 
macies of a virtuous friendſhip have a 
noble tendency this way. We inſenſibly 
imitate the excellencies of admired charac- 
ters, with which we are much and inti- 
mately converſant. We receive liglit and 
jnftruQion from the - brighteſt luſtre of 
their graces : A noble emulation to equal 


them ſprings up in the mind. In virtu- 
ous commetce, good ſentiments and diſ- 
poſitions ate confirmed. In the enjoy- 
ment of ſuch a friend, as I have been 


deſcribing,” a man's mind riſes above the 
world, 
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impure imagination, is quelled. And, in 
fine, while the mind enjoys the moſt plea- 
ſing relaxation, it alſo receives the moſt 
uſeful improvement. Let us then ſo ma- 
nage our friendſhips, that they may be the 
means of enlarging our minds, and of 
makingour hearts better. Andin conver- 
ſing together upon earth, grow fit for a 
noble communion in heaven. 
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Principal Errors of the Preſs, which the Reader is defored 
| to correct with the P. ; | 


3 1 
world. All the ugly ruſt it oontracts from SE RN 
the other dull ſcenes of life is rubbed off. XVI 
Every ſentiment that is bad, and every LOI... 
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bottom, read in ſorming, 5. 1 SY 5, dele I, b. 371, L 16, 
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